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TSS .0's wandering incurſions. 'T ks”) purity. | of blood 
| among nations, if we may be allowed the expreſ- 


ſion, as well as the purity. of blood among fami- 
lies, cannot be more than temporary, unleſs 
kept up by whimſical or religious inſtitutions. 


A mixture is the neceſſary reſult of an infinite 


number of cauſes ; and from this mixture à race 
univerſally ſprings up, which is either improved 


or degenerated, according as the character 


and manners of the conqueror have adapted 
theniſelves to the character and manners of the 
conquered ; or as the character and manners of 
the conquered people have given Way to thoſe 
of the conqueror. Among the various cauſes 
which ſooneſt bring about this intermixture, that 


which preſents itſelf as the primary and principal 


one, is emigration ; more or leſs excited by the 


barrenneſs of the ſoil, and the diſagreeableneſs of 


the reſidence. If the eagle were to find àn eaſy 


ſobſiſtence among the deſert. rocks that have been 


witneſs to his birth, his rapid flight would never 
have carried him, with his bill half open, and his 


FCülas extended, againſt the innocent cattle that 
feed at the foot of his craggy aſylum But what 


does this ravenous and warlike bird do, after he 


has ſeized his prey? He repairs anew to the ſum- 
mit of his rock, from whence he only deſcends 


when hie is again ſolicited by want. It is in the 
ſame manner that the ſavage treats his civilized 
neighbour; and his plunder would be perpetual, 
if nature had not placed between the inhabitant 
of one region and that of another, between the 
man of the mountain, and che man Abo dwells 


times; a people” called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, ar 
the extremity! of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- 


they came War br their foreſts, or out of their 


plunder, glöry, and a milder dial. They 
were even prepating oY (croſs the Alps, when 


countries as far as Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 
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in the nner be among the fens, the ſame bene BOOK 
that ſeparates the different ſpecies of animals. 


Ir" is the general opiaton, that, in the eatlieſt Antient re- 


volut ions ia 


ſoneſus, now know'n by the name of Holſtein, 
Sleſwic, and Jutland; and that the Teutones lived 
in the adjacent iſlands, Whether theſe people had, 
or had not, a common origin, it is certaſg, that 


marſlies, iH A4 collective body, and as one nation, 
and penetrated among the Gauls, in queſt” of 


Rome judged It neceſſary to ſtem a torrent which 
carried alf before it. Thoſe barbarians triumphed 
over all the generals that proud republic ſent to 
oppoſe them; till the memorable rn when Wey 
were totally defeated by Marius. 


THEIR country, Which became alnioft a deſert 
after that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey 
out of that vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the 
Caſpian ſea; marched towards the north and weſt 
of Europe, ſubduing all the nations they found 
in their way. They conquered Ruſſia, Saxony, 
Weſtphalia, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and the 


It is pretended that Wodin, their leader, traverſed 
ſo many countries, and endeavoured to ſubdue 
them, only with a view to ſtimulate the people againſt 
the formidable, odious, and tyrannical power of 
the 2 That ſpirit of animoſity, which he 
B 2 „ 
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BOOK had excited in the north, operated ſecretly; with 


ſo much force after his death, that in a ſew cen- 
turies all pations, agreed to turn their arms againſt 


that Nd. che 1 enemy of all. liberty; 


and, after having ME it by repeated. attacks, 
were at length ſucceſsful enough torally, to ſyb- 


vert it. 1 3114 ts 50 5 1134 11 at 25 2 Air le. 


| Daxnanx and Norway remained, withous in- 
habitagts after theſe glorious expeditions. By 
inſenbble, degrees they recovered their former 
ſtate, and began to be of ſome eonſequence/again 


towards jhe beginning of the gighth, century. 


heir val gur now. exerted itſelf, not on land, but 
on the ocean. Surropnded as then were by two 
Teas, they. commenc qd. Pirates, which, is always 
the firſt ſtep SOFA Tse uncivilized 
nations. rin Dito | 7. 4115 Hg 1370 

Tax firſt made bal of their ſtrength agaipt 
the neighbouring ſtates, and ſeized, the ſew mer- 


chant ſhips they beg failing up and down! the 


Baltic. Emboldenec by theſe ſucceſles, they were 
enabled to plan more 5 undertakings. 
They infeſted the ſeas, and. coaſts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, , England, Flanders, France, and ęven 9f 
Spa Italy, and Greece. They frequently pe- 
netrated into the inland parts of thoſe, extenſive 
countries, and even ventured upon the, conqueſt of 
Normandy and England. Notwithſtanding the 
confuſion chat reigns in che annals of thoſe bar- 


barous times, we may fill trace ſome of the aol | 


of ſo many extraordinary N 
Tux inhabitants of Denmark and Naas had 


efiginally a ſtrong Rr to Piracy, which has 


always 


— 4 
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always been obſerved in people borderitig upon 1 0,0 £ 


the ſea, whemthey are not reſtrained by civilization 
and good laws. Cuſtom muſt neceſſarily have 
made the ocean familiar to them, and inured them 
to it's ſtorms. Having no agricultore, breeding 
but fei cattle, and finding but a ſcanty reſource 


from the chace; in a country covered with ice and 
ſnow, they could have no ſtrong attachment to 


their native land. The facility with whieh they 


built their ſhips, which were nothing more than 


rafts coarſely put together for the purpoſe of ſail- 
ing along the coaſts, enabled them to go to all 
parts, to land their forees, to plunder, and to 
reimbark. Piracy was to them, what it had been 
to the firſt heroes of Greece, the road to glory 
and fortune; an honoutable profeſſion, which 
conſiſted in a contempt of all danget. This idea 
inſpired them with invincible courage in their 
expeditions, ſometimes carried on under the joint 
command of different chiefs, and ſometimes di- 
vided into as many armaments as nations. Theſe 
ſudden attacks, made in a variety of places at the 
ſame time, left only to the inhabitants of the 
coaſts, which were but ill defended, in conſe- 
quence of their being under a bad government, 
the dreadful alternative either of being maſſacred, 
or giving p. all their ee, to APE . 
livres. ; | 
Tais 3 to > blunder” was a l 6055 
ſequence of the ſavage life of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu- 
cation they received; but it was more particu- 
larly the effect of the religion of Wodin. That 
B 3 victorious 
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4.2 & victorious,  impoſtor improved, if we may be 
| allowed to ſay ſo, the natural fierceneſs of thoſe 
: nations by his ſanguinary tenets,” © He ordered 
| that all the implements of war, ſuch as «ſwords, 
1 axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The moſt 
ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe in- 
ſtruments which they ſo highly valued. A lance - 
ſet up in the middle of a-plain, was the fignal for 
prayer and ſacrifice. Wodin himſelf at his death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was 
the firſt deity of thoſe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were ſtained and conſecrated 
with human blood. His followers thought they 
honoured him by calling him the god of armies, 
the father of ſlaughter, the- deſtroyer of mankind, | 
the promoter of diſcord. ' The warriors, when 
_ they went to battle, made a vow to ſend him a 
1 certain number of ſouls, which they devoted to 
3 him. Theſe ſouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, either to protect thoſe who fought va- 
lantly,” or to mark out the happy victims he re- 
ſerved for himſelf; that theſe followed him to 
1 the regions of bliſs, which were open to none 
but warriors. The people ran to death, and to 
martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief 
increaſed their natural propenſity to war, till it 
grew to cathuſiaſin, | and t to a religious thirſt for 
blood. 8 pH, > | | 
| CnrISTIANITY . all the ideas reſult- 
ing from ſuch a ſyſtem. It's miſſionaries endea- 
youred to bring their proſelytes to a ſedentary life, 
dba they __ be fit to receive their inſtruc- 
tions. 
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be tions. They gave them a diſguſt for thei? roving R 0. 0 » 
fe life, by ſuggeſting to them other means of ſub- — 
ed ſiſtence. They were ſo fortunate as to inſpire 

Is, them with a love of agriculture, and. more eſpe- 

oft cially of fiſhing, The great plenty of herrings, 

in- which then came in ſhoals to their coaſts, afforded 

ce - them an eaſy means of procuring food. When 

for they had ſet apart a ſufficient quantity of theſe. 

ath fiſh for their own uſe, in order to preſerve * 

trad they | bartered the remainder for ſalt. This inter- 

the courſe was encouraged at it's riſe by one common 

ted faith, new proſpects, mutual wants, and great 

hey ſecurity. Such a total revolution enſued, that, ſince 


ies, the converſion of the Danes. and Norwegians, not 


nd, a ſingle inſtance. is to be found in n of their 
hen expeditions and depredations. 

* Tuꝝ new ſpirit, which ſeemed to animate Nor- 
by way and Denmark, could not fail of extending 


| their communication with the other nations of 
, Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by the 


Wong aſcendant which the Hanſe towns had acquired. 
45e Even when that great and ſingular confederacy 
8 fell into decay, Hamburgh ſtill maintained the 
cv ſuperiority i it had obtained over all the ſubjects of 


| the Daniſh dominions, They were beginning ta 
elief break the bands that had ſubjected them to this 
kind of monopoly, when they were induced to 
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for undertake the navigation to the Eaſt Indies by an ? 73 
incident that deferves to be noticed. a ; 1 F 
fult- A Du ren factor, named Boſchower, beibg ſent Dramork | il TK 
dea- by his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce — 2 my 
life, with the king of Ceylon, ſo. ingratiated himſelf NI, | jy f 
rue- with that monarch, that he became chief of his [| 
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* 00K council, his admiral, and was created. prince, of 
— Mingone. Boſchower, | intoxicated. with theſe 


honours, haſtened to Europe, to make a parade 
of them before his countrymen. He took great 
offence at'the coldneſs with which thoſe republi- 
cans received the titled ſlave of an Aſiatic court; 
and was ſo highly p rovoked at it, that he went 
over to Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, and 
offered him his ſervices, and the intereſt he had 
at Ceylon. His propoſals were accepted. He 
failed in 1618, with fix ſhips, three of which 


| belonged to the government, and three to the 


Company that had aſſociated themſelves to carry 
on a trade to India. His death, which happened 
in their paſſage, put an end to the hopes they had 
conceived. The Danes met with a very bad re- 
ception at Ceylon; and their chief, Ove Giedde 
de Tommerup, ſaw no other reſource than to 


carry them to T W.. a Part of che continent 
neareſt to that iſland. Fe 


Tanjour'is a ſmall tes which is but a bun- 
dred miles in it's greateſt length, arid eighty | in 
it's greateſt breadth. It is of all that coaſt the 
province that bears the greateſt quantity of rice. 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of uſeful 
manufactures, and a great plenty "of roots for 
dying, makes the public revenue amount to near 
five millions of livres“. It's fertility, is Owen to 
it's being watered by the Caveri, a river. which 
comes down from the mountains of Gate, At 
upwards" of: "ru hundred miles from the head, it 


et. 6s, 84, 85 
1} 09015091 


_ divides 


376 m ThE Baer AND! 


Tanjour, the, eaſtern branch takes the name of 


Coleroon. The other retains the name of Caveri, 
and ſubdivides again into four branches, Aich 


242 


that terrible drought, which. burns, up the reſt, of 
Coromandel. for. the, greateſt part of the year. 1 
Tuts happy ſituation made the Danes wiſh to 


8 ſettlement in Tanjour. Their. . propoſals 
met with a favourable reception. They obtained 


a fruitful and populous territory; on which they 


divides into two ſtreams. At the entrance of % d 5 


=> 


built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortreſs, of 


Dannebourg, ſufficient for the defence both of 
the road and the town. On their part, they eng 
zaged to pay an annual homage. of two thou. 


and pagodas, or ſixteen thouſand eight hundred 


livres * which is continued to this tine. 


CinouMsrANCES were favourable for eſtabliſh 
ing a large commerce. The Portuguſe, Who 


groaned under the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble efforts to preſerve their poſ- 
ſeſſions; the Spaniards ſent no ſhips. but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iſlands; and the Dutch 
were ſolely intent upon engroſſing the ſpice trade. 


The Engliſh felt the effects of the diſturbances + 


their country laboured under, even in India. All 


theſe powers could not ſee this new rival without 


regrer, but none oppoſed i IÞ 02 li et 

Ix conſequence of this, the Dn who began 
with a capital of no more than 8 53, 263 livres 1, 
carried on rather a conſiderable trade in all parts 
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vo K of India. Unfortunately the Dutch Company ac- 


. Changes the 


Daniſh trade 


has under» 


gone in 
India, 


quired" ſuch a' ſuperiority, as to exclude” them 
from the markets where they had traded moſt ad- 


vantageoufly; and, by a ſtill greater misfortune, 


the diſſentions, that rent the north of Europe, 
would not permit the mother- country to attend 


to ſuch remote concerns as thoſe of this ſettle⸗ | 


ment. The Danes at Tranquebar inſenſibly fell 


into contempt, both with the natives, who value 


men only in Proportion to their riches, and wich 
the rival nations, whoſe competition they could 


not ſuſtain,” They were diſcouraged by this infe- 


riority ; and the Company gave up it's nw! 
and made over it's ſettlements to the govern 
ment, as an indemnification To re” Tus 1 it h. 
advanced. e . 

A new Copy Was nmel in 1670 vl 
the ruins of the old one. Chriſtiern V. gave 
them, in ſhips and other effects, to the value of 
three hundred and ten thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight livres, ten ſous “; and the adven- 
turers advanced ſeven hundred and thirty-two 
thouſand ſix hundred livres 7. This ſecond un- 


dertaking, which was entered upon without a 


ſufficient fund, proved ſtill more - unſucceſsful 
than the firſt. After a few voyages, the factory 


of Tranquebar was left to itſelf. Their ſmalt 
territory, and two veſſels that they freighted for 


the merchants of that country, were the only 


means they had to ſupply the inhabitants and their 


garriſon. Theſe reſources ſometimes failed them 


+ 30, 525 l. 


* 12,9511. 38, 9d, 
9 and. 
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and, to ſave themſelves from the! effects of e B O 2 = 
they were reduced to mortagage three of the four — 


baſtions that conſtituted their fortreſs. They 
were ſcarce able to fit out a ſhip for Europe vids 
in three years with a very moderate cargo.” 


Prry ſeemed to be the only ſentiment 15 ſo 
deſpemee a ſituation could inſpire. But the ever 
watchful jealouſy and ſuſpicious avarice of other 
nations, ſtirred up an odious war againſt the 
Danes. The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequent- 
ly intercepted their communication with his ter- 
ritory, attacked them in 1689, in the very town 
of Tranquebar, at the inſtigation of the Dutch. 


That prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 


months ſiege, when it was ſuccoured and ſaved 


by the Engliſh. This event neither was, nor 


could be, attended with any important conſe- 
quences. The Daniſh Company declined daily, 
and was at length annihilated in 1730, but not 
till after it had become bankrupt. ' © 5 


Two years after this, a new Company was : 


formed. The favours that were heaped upon it, 


to enable it to carry on à free and advantageous 


trade, plainly ſhew of what importance this com- 


merce appeared to the government. The charter 
of the Company was ſettled for forty years. What- 
ever belonged to the fitting out of their ſhips was 


exempted from all duties. The workmen they 


employed, whether natives or foreigners,” were 
not tied down to the regulations of particular 
companies, which were a reſtraint upon induſtry. 


in Denmark, as well as in other countries of Eu- 
rope, They were not 9 to uſe ſtampt pa- 


ber 
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% & per in their tranſactions. They had an abſolute 


D 


Juriſdiction, over the perſons they employed and. 
the ſentences paſſed by the directors were not 
liable to be reverſed, unleſs the puniſnment were 
capital. To remove even the appearance of con- 
ſtraint, the ſovereign, renounced, the right he had 
of interfering in the adminiſtration. of their affairs, 
as being chief proprietor. | He retained, no in- 
fluence. in_the choice of officers, whether civil or 


military, and only reſerved to himſelf a power of 


confirming the office of governor of Tranquebar. 
He even bound himſelf to ratify all political con- 
ventions they might think. Won $044 dt wich 
the Aſiatic powers. 3 

I return for ſo many e be govern⸗ 
ment only required one per cent. upon all mer- 
chandize of India and China which ſhould be ſent, 
abroad, and two and a half per cent. upon 1 


that ſhould be conſumed. at home. 


Tue grant containing the above conditions was 
no ſooner confirmed, than it became neceſſary to 


find adventurers. This was a difficult point; for 
| the trade to India had hitherto proved ſo unſuc- 


ceſsful, that men of property muſt have been to- 
tally averſe from engaging their fortunes in it. A 
new idea was ſuggeſted to alter this diſpoſition. 
The ſtock was i diſtinguiſhed into two different 

nds. The firſt, called fixed, was that in which 

the effects the old Company had in Europe 
and Aſia were deſtined to be veſted. The other 
ſtock was called variable, becauſe every year it 


was regulated by the number, and the cargoes of 


the ſhips. that ſhould be Send out. Every pro- 
prietor 


Ft 11 THE Aer AND WESTANDIRS.: 11¹ 


prietor might chuſe whether he would be con“ 5 8s E 
cerned in theſe expeditions, the profits of Which == 


were: ſettled at the cloſe of every voyage. By 
this arrangement, the Company became perma- 


nent by the. fed, and annual by the variable f 


ſtock. ie bar 4 att r An Ogf: 088 
- Ir. ſeemed adifficult. matter to ſtate the ſhare 


of expence that each of theſe funds was to beat. 


Every thing was ſettled with more eaſe than had 
been expected. It was agreed that the bia 
ſtack ſhould only pay the neceſſary expences fot 
the purchaſe; the fitting out, and the oafgees f 
the ſhips. All ꝛqther: cliarges wereꝰto be de frayed 
from the tach, which, by wayiof compenſal 


tion, was to take p tin per edit. upon alf IA 


goods which ſnould be ſold in Europe; and e 
per cent. upon alli chad fhoula? be ſent out from 


Franqiehat ae 03. 4105-51b; p07. nor Hνννν 


Tux capital of the new Company amouũted to 
g, OO livres , divided into ſixteen hundred 
ſhares, of 26125\vresqueach.ot 2 05 An 

| WiTu//thefe funds, which were always in efta 
„ the proprietors; during the fortyyc ais 
of their: charter, fitted out eight hundred ſhips} 
The expence of theſe veſſels in money roſe td 


877333,637 livres 10 ſols I, onnd in merchandiſe, 


to 10,580, og livres d. which in the whole made 
9749135731 lyres 10 ſols 4:54 The returns were 
ſold; for 188,999,673. livres“. Of this Denmark' 
only conſumed 35, 450, 262 en therefore the 


5135, ll. t 841. 78. 6d. f 3,638, 90l l. 118. 3d: 
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* 4 5 * value of 163.489.411 livres * of it was exported. 
Let us make a freſh diviſion, and we! ſhall find; 
that the annual ſales have amounted to the ſum of 
47234491 livres 16 ſols ; that of this, tie coun- 
try has only conſumed annually to the value of 
886,250 livres 10 ſols ; and that foreign na- 
tions ene un W 3583758 35 
Enn, 10 ſols t N 0 8: 13-9727 * 10 
Tus dididends: were 0 Wande all 
the time that the charter laſted; | They would 
have been more conſiderable, if part of the pro- 
fits had not been conſt antly appropriated to the 
extenſion of the trade. By this prudent and con- 
fiderate conduct, the fotrtunate proprietors trebled 
their capitals. Their ſtoc would have been in- 
creaſed with the additional ſum of. 2000, 00 of 
livres , if in 17 f the Daniſh«mioiſtry: had not 
Berg upon the dere. to erect a ſtatue to 
vdg;Frederie Ne non ad do lzsig sas m 


Wu I reflect 1 9 65 theſe ks munumend 
5 conſecrated to 4 ſovereign in his life time, his | 
want of modeſty always occurs to my mind. | 
When a prince orders them himſelf, it ſeems as if | 
he dane people, I am a great man; I am a | 
great king. It is impoſſible for me to preſent 
© mylelf every day to your view,” and to receive 

© the ſplendid teſtimony of your admiration and 
© affection. But here is my image. Get round l 
it, and ſatisfy yourſelves. When I ſhall be a 


© no more, you will conduct your child to the 5 
6, 313,392 l. 28. 6d. = + 196,8121. 38. 2d; 
I 36,9271. 28. 1d. 9 159,884 1. 168. 3d. 1 


/ 


Þ 83,3331. 6s. 8 d. 


foot 
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: t foot. of my ſtatue, and you will ſay to him: B 0,0 * 
; c © Behold; my ſon; and conſider him — 3 
f This is the man who repulſed the enemies of 
L © the ſtate, who commanded it's armies in per- 
f © ſongs who paid the debts of his anceſtors; who 
= « fertilized our fields; who protected our f. ; 
: ho laid no reſtraint upon our eonſcience : whꝰY 6 
5 permitted us to live in happineſs, freedom, 
1 and opulenceg let his name for ever be bleſt!? 
4 Wnar iaſolent vanity is this, even if it be true! 
1 What impudence if it be notl But how few 
e would there be of theſe monuments; had they 
a only been erected to princes:who deſerved them? 
d If all the others were taken down; how fe would 
fl remain? If truth had dictated the inſcriptions. 
f that are placed around them, what ſhould we 
pt read? To Nero, after he Had aſſaſſinated his 
0 « mother, killed his wife, ſlain his preceptor, and 
e jmbrued: his hands in the blood of the moſt 
fs te worthy: citizens. Tou ſhudder with horror. 
is Alas! vile people, why am I not allowed to ſubs 
d. ſtitute true inſcriptions in the place of thoſe with 
if which you have decorated the monuments of your 
a ſovereigns. You would not read of the ſame : 
nt crimes; but you would read oy haart en _— r 
ve would ſhudder again. | | 
1d Herz I would write, as nern upon Pom- 
1d pey's column: * To Pompey, after he had maſ- 
be ce ſacred three millions of men.” There I would 
he write — Baſe mortals, are you then afraid that 
your maſters ſhould bluſh for their wickedneſs? 
2 When you pay them ſuch homage, how is it 


| poſſible they ſhould think that you are unhappy t. | 
ot | | How 
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% How ſhould they not imagine that they are the 

3 idols of Four hearts, when, by your acclamations, 
yu give your appriabation to the erinner nf: the 
oourtiers. tern 21 baba ow: 97 7838 212, a 
»{Bur- the people will alan is: Theſs mon: 
ID are not erected by us. We ſhould never 
te have thought of conferring" the chonour” of 4 
ce ſtatue on a tyrant who kept us plunged in mi- 
ce ſery, and to whom our profound ſilence, wlien 
{© he paſſed through our city in perſon, ſo fre- 
£ ;quently; announced the indignation we felt. 
tc It cannot be imagined that we ſhould have been 


we ſo mad, after he had exhauſted us nearly of all | 
«aus means. of ſubſiſtence, to throw away the few : 
| ; i. Ferhad-ftill ;remanifiing upbn'acaſt,?* +111; 6 
+ Moxatzcns; if ye are good; ye may be aſſured 1 
of the ſtatue: which ye raiſe: to yourſelves. The t 
nation, whoſe happineſs you have created, will 5 
grant it to you a century after your death; when v 
your actions ſhall have been tried at the tribunal of v 
biſtory. If ye are bad and vicious, you only perpe- n 
tuate the memory of your wickedneſs and your vices. t 
The ſovereign, who is poſſeſſed of any degree of t 
dignity, will wait. He who is poſſeſſed of true W 
greatneſs of ſoul, would perhaps diſdain a ſpecies of ſe 

- incenſe indiſcriminately beſtowed in all ages upon Je 
VICE and virtue. While the inſcription was en- th 
graving round his ſtatue, 'To THE: MOST HIGH, W 
ur WORTHY, MOST, PUISSANT, MOST GLORIOUS, | w. 
MOST / MAGNIFICENT - PRINCE, &c. he would re- Is 
collect, that the ſame titles were engraved under 15 
the ſtatue of a Tiberius, a Domitian, or a Cali- BR 
gula; and he would exclaim with a worthy Ro- y 

e 


man, 


Wor! 


1 


. 4 
ay. 


ov 
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man , Spare me a homage that is too ſuſpicious. 


« Let me have no tainted honours. My temple 


« js in your hearts. There it is that my image 
« js beautiful, and that it will laſt,” | £ 


AND, indeed, with whatever ſolidity ITY 


ments may be conſtructed, ſooner or later the 


hand of Time ftrikes and overturns them. On 
the contrary, the edge of his ſcythe is blunted 


againſt the page of hiſtory. It can have no effect 


upon the heart, or upon the memory of man. 
His veneration is tranſmitted from age to age; 
and ſucceeding centuries are perpetually repeating 
it, Proud waters of the Seine, ſwell yourſelves 
if ye dare: ye may ſweep away our bridges, and 
even the ſtatue of Henry : but his name will re- 
main. It is before the image of this great king that 


the people, impreſſed with tender ſentiments, and 


the ſtranger, ſtop. If the other monuments, ſo- 
vereigns, that are conſecrated to you, are alſo 
viſited, do not miſtake the intention. Men do 
not come to honour your perſons; they come 
to admire. the workmanſhip of the art: regret- 


ting, at the ſame time, that ſo ſublime a talent 


which ſhould devote itſelf to virtue, ſhould be 
ſo meanly proſtituted to- vice. At the foot of 
your ſtatue, what can the citizen or the ſtranger 


think, when he ſees himſelf ſurrounded by a ſer of 


wretches whoſe aſpect diſcovers their miſery, and 
whoſe plaintive accents ſolicit a trifling aſſiſtance? 
Is it not, as if they ſaid to him: BEHOLD, AND 
RELIEVE THE DISTRESS WHICH THIS, MAN OF 
BRONZE HAS BROUGHT UPON us? Erect ſtatues 


to the great men of your nation, and your's will 


be looked for among them. But in countries 
Vor-, III. CG ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to tyranny there is but one man and 
one ſtatue. There, the bronze ſpeaks; and the 


marble exclaims: yzOPLE, LEARN [THAT 1 att 


Preſent flate 
of the Danes 
in India, : 


F. 


ALL, AND THAT YOU ARE NOTHING. Let me 
be excuſed for this digreſſion. The fate of a 
writer would be too hard, if he were not ſome- 
times allowed to give hs. to me EUN hat 
oppreſſes him. 

Wurx the charter of the ee expired on 


the 12th of April 1772, a new one was given 


them, but only for twenty years. Some reſtraints | 


were alſo laid upon the favours they had before 
enjoyed. 

ExceeTinG the trade to China, which Rill con- 
tinues excluſive, the Indian ſeas are open to all 
the citizens, and to others who wiſh to ſhare in 
their undertakings. Bur in order to be intitled 
to this liberty, it is neceſſary to employ no ſhips 
but what are built in one of the ports of the king- 
dom; to embark upon each veſſel to the value of 
thirteen thouſand five hundred livres *, at leaſt, 
in merchandiſe of the national manufacture; to 
pay to the Company ſixty-ſeven livres ten ſolsf 
per laſt, or two per cent of the value of the cargo 
upon it's going out, and eight per cent. at it's 
return. Individuals are alſo allowed to trade 
from one part of India to another, by paying a 
duty of entrance of four per cent. on the produc- 
tions of Aſia, and two per cent. on thoſe of Eu- 
rope, in all the Daniſh ſettlements. Tf the court 
of Copenhagen, as there can be no doubt, have 
made theſe arrangements only with a view of en- 
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couraging their factories, ex experience muſt have. B 0, 0 K 


convinced them of their miſtake. er 


THE Company was formerly exempt from the- 4 
duties ſettled upon all articles employed in the | 


building and victualling of ſhips. They haye been 
deprived of an. , exemption. which ,was, attended 
with too many inconveniences. They deceiver 


as an indemnity, ſixty- ſeven livres ten ſols* per 


laſt, and thirteen livres ten ſols for each of the 
perſons compoſing the crews of their ſhips. On 


the other hand, they are obliged to export upon 


each of their veſſels diſpatched to India to the va- 
lue of, thirteen thouſand five hundred livres ꝓ of 
mercantile articles. fabricated in the kingdom ; 
and to the amount of eighteen thouſand livres 9 
upon each of the ſhips deſtined for China. 

Tux cuſtoms fixed for the productions of Aſia 
which were conſumed in Denmark, or ſent to 


other parts, and which were formerly different, | 


are at preſent equal, They all of them pay two 
per cent. without any regard to the place of their 
deſtination. The government has alſo reſerved 
to itſelf the privilege of being the arbiter of 

cuſtoms, which the ſilks and coffees, deſtined for 
the ſtate, ſhould be obliged to pay. This reſtric- 


tion is intended to e the intereſt of the 


American iſlands, and of the national manufac- 
tures. 

Tax king has given up p the practice he had of 
placing annually. in the Company's trade, the 
ſum of about one hundred thouſand livres | ; from 


".21,"109.:4& nnn t 5621. 108. 
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HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


which he vſually derived a benefit of twenty per 
cent. To indemnify him for this ſacrifice, when 
the Company fit out bur one ſhip, they will add 
to his private cheſt twenty-rwo thouſand five 
hundred livres* ; when' they ſend two, they will 
pay him thirty-ſix thouſand livres ; and forty- 
five thouſand livres | warn they diſpatch rape or 
a greater number. | 
Un the former adminiſtration, a proprietor 
of one ſhare was intitled to vote at the general 
meetings. Three ſhares carried two votes, five 
ſhares three, and ſo on in the ſame proportion to 
twelve votes, which number no proprietor could 
ever go beyond, whatever intereſt he might have in 
the ſtocks of the Company. But the votes of abſen- 
tees or foreigners were admitted upon producing 
a power of attorney from them. The conſe- 
quence of this practice was, that a few merchants 
reſiding at Copenhagen, were the rulers of all the 
deliberations. This evil has been remedied, by 
reducing the number of votes any one proprietor 
may have, either for Oe, or by proxy, to 
three. - | | 
+ Sven are the new views which | diſtinguiſh the 
late charter from thoſe that have preceded it. 
The example of the miniſtry has influenced the 
conduct of the proprietors, who have alſo made 
ſome remarkable alterations in their adminiſtra 
tion. 
_ Taz diſtinction eſtabliſhed between the fixt 
and the variable ſtock reduced the Company to a 


Pons ſtate, ſince the proprietgrs were at li- 


9371. 108, t , gol. 1 1 8751. 
x" ; berty, 
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r berty;-after every voyage, to withdraw the latter, © 0% K FF 
n which ſerved as the baſis of the operations. o Hs 
d give this body a more ſolid conſtitution, theſe ' 1 
e two ſtocks have been confounded. Hereafter, a 
U the proprietors will not have it in their power to "op 
7 claim any part of their capital, till the expiration "ol 
Ir of their charter. Thoſe among them, who, for ny 
any poſſible reaſon, may wiſh to leſſen the riſque, 4 
or will be obliged to ſell their ſhares, as it ĩs the con- 7 
al ſtant practice every where elſe. 3 
ye Ar the expiration of the laſt charter, the Fu | 
W | pany had a capital of 11,906,059 livres *, divided 
Id into ſixteen hundred ſhares, each of the value of : 
in about 7,425 livres . The price of the ſhare was 
n- eyidently too high in a country where the for- 
ng tunes of individuals are inconſiderable. This in- 
e- convenience has been remedied, by dividing each 
its ſhare into three parts; ſo that there are at preſent 
he four thouſand eight kundred ſhares, the price of 
by which, for greater ſecurity, has been only rated 
tor in the books at. 2, 250 livres T. This alteration 
to muſt have facilitated the purchaſe and the ſale ß 
them, by increaſing the circulation and the value, 
the Taz project of raiſing the Daniſh ſertlements 
it, in India to a greater degree of proſperity than 
the they had kicherto atrained, has next been taken 
de into conſideration. In order to effect this, it haas 
ra- been regulated, that 2 2,250,000 livres 9, including 
their eſtimated value of 9oo, ooo livres ||, ſhould 
fixt conſtantly be left there. The ,prafits accruing . 
- * 496,085 1. 155, 10d. + 309 l. 7s. 6d. f 931. 158. o 
| \ 93-750 1. 37, 500l. 
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j FOO © from this ſtock are to remain during ten years, 
= and to be applied to the inereaſe of the N 


and no dividends are to be made of them. 


III theſe latter times, the ſhips fitted out in 
Europe for China, uſed always to carry with them 


the factors who were to make vp the cargoes. Te 


has judicioufly been imagined, that agents re- 
ſiding among theſe celebrated people, would enter 
more into the ſpirit of the nation; and would 
make their ſales and purchafes with greater faci- 


lity and advantage. In this view, four factors 


have been fixed at Canton, to manage there the 
intereſts of the Company that has choſen them. 

Tu Danes had formerly a ſmall fettlement on 
the iſlands of Nicobar.” The expence of it was 
trifling, bur it yielded nothing; and eee has 
very prudently been given up. 

Taz Company had contracted the. habit of 
granting, upon mortage, a credit of ſeveral * years 
to the purchaſers, This indulgence frequently 
obliged them to borrow conſiderable ſums at 


Amſterdam, or at Copenhagen. A practice un- 


know'n to the rival nations has been violently 
oppoſed. It would have been dangerous, per- 
has, to give it up entirely; but it has been re- 
ſtrained within ſuck narrow bounds, that it can 
no longer create miſtruſt, 

To theſe principles of commerce, much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe that were followed before, the Com- 
pany have added the advantages of a direction 
better regulated, more enlightened, and more 
a ſuperintended, 
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Uxtyxzsal, confidence has been the reſult of * O, K 
theſe prudent combigations. Although the div iE. 


dend has riſen no higher than eight per cent. in 
1773, and ten per cent, in 1774 and 1775, yet 
there has been a profit of twenty-five and thirty 
per cent. upon the ſhares. Their price would in 
all probability have been ſtill higher, if the inter- 
nal peace of the ſociety had not of late been ſo 
ſcandalouſly diſturbed. 

Taz old Company confined thai aperations to 
che trade of China. Among all thoſe they had 
to chooſe, this was the one in which they had the 
leaſt riſque to run, and the greateſt profit to ex- 
pect. Without giving up- this ſource: of riches, 
other means of acquiting them, which had been 
too long neglected, haye been purſued. 

Tux coaſt of Malabar, ; it is true, has not taken 
up much of the attention of the Company. For- 
merly, no more than ſixty thouſand weight of 
pepper were annually, draw'n from Coleſchey and 
Calicut, | Theſe purchaſes have not had any con- 


ſiderable increaſe, but there, was reaſon to hope 


that affairs would wear ;& more Rromeſag Alpert 
in Bengal. 
Tur Danes had 1 juſt ak or appearance 


in the Indies, when they fixed themſelves at Chin- 


churat, upon the borders of the Ganges. Their 
misfortunes drove them from this opulent region 


during more than a century. They came there 


again in 1755, with a deſire of fixing themſelves 
at Bankibaſar, which had belonged to the Oſtend 
Company. Commercial jealouſy; which, is be- 


come the ruling paſſion of our times, fruſtrated 
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nd ſity of founding Frederic-Nagor in the neigh- 


bourhood. This factory coſt annually 22,500 


livres“ more than was collected from it's terri- 
tory and the cuſtoms; and this expence, though 


inconſiderable, was ſtill greater than the tranſac- 
tions would bear. The care that was taken, after 
the renewal of the charter, to ſend ſome money 
to this too much neglected: ſettlement, began to 


give it ſome ſhare of animation; but it ſoon fell 
again to nothing. It's deſtruction is owen to it's 


having been placed in a ſtare of mne, e 


ence upon Tranquebar. bs 
Tais firſt of the Daniſh colonies "IR an excel- 
lent territory, which, though only two leagues in 


circumference, had formerly a population of 


thirty thouſand perſons. There were even ten 
thouſand of theſe in the city itſelf. Rather a 
greater number were found in a large village, 
filled with coarſe manufactures. The remainder 
were uſefully employed in ſome places of leſs con- 
ſequence. Theſe, with three hundred workmen, 
factors, merchants, or ſoldiers, were all the Eu- 
ropeans fixed in the ſettlement. It's revenue 
amounted to 100, ooo livres f. and was ſufficient 
for it's expences. | 

In proceſs of time, confuſion took ies in the 
colony, which yielded leſs, and coſt twice as 
much. The adventurers went away; the manu- 
factures languiſhed, the purchaſes were diminiſh- 
ed, and a very ſcanty profit yy was obrained 


© 9371. 10 8. + 42661. 138. 41. 
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workmen, it was neceſſary to pay for the mer- 
chandize five-and-twenty, or thirty per cent. dearer 
than if the cuſtoms of che country had been com- 
plied ich, zan vos 2 od winery d WA + 
SINCE the year 1775 the; aſpe& of Tranquebar 
has been changed. A ſmall degree of liberty, 


ſome ſtock; a better adminiſtration; and an in- 
creaſe of territory, combined with other cauſes, 


have improved it's condition. But it's deſtiny, 
any more than that of the ſociety which 'rogulatey 
it, will never be brilliant. 

Tux loca poſition of Denmark, the diſpoſition 
of it's inhabitants, the degree of it's power rela- 
tively conſidered; every circumſtance, i in a word, 
is unfavourable to it's carrying on a greut trade 
with India. Are it's provinces ſufficiently rĩch to 


furniſh' the ſums neceſſary for large undertakings; 


or will foreigners truſt their property with a ſo- 
ciety, ſubject to the caprice, and expoſed to the 
vexations of unlimited authority? It is in che 


nature of a deſpotic government to diſſolve che 
ties which ought to unite nations; and when once 


this ſpring is deſtroyed, it can never be reſtored. 


It is mutual confidence which draws men together, 


and combines their intereſts; and · arbitrary power 
is incompatible with this nnn becauſe it 
puts an end to all ſecuritj. i ist 


Taz project formed in 1728, of eee 


from Copenhagen to Altena the ſeat of the Aſia- 


tic trade, might poſſibly be attended with ſome 
adyantages; but could not remove any of the ob- 
ſtacles 


« 25 
upon thoſe: chat were ordered ati diſtant periods. O., K 
Impoſſible as it was to make any advances to the 
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B 0 K ſtacles we have been mentioning. We inay there- 
fore venture to affirm; that England and Holland 
were guilty of a needleſs act of tyranny, when they 
oppoſed this domeſtic? _ of a free and inde- 
e oi; io fiomofius ol it nas 
Can the man who * any concern for man- 
kind; and who is not poſſe ſſed of the narrow ſoul of 
a monk, to whom the cireuĩt of his cloiſtered priſon 
is all; and the reſt of the univerſo s nothing; can 
ſuch a one conceive any thing mort abſurd and 
more cruel than this infamous jealouſy: of the 
great powers; this horrible abuſe of their frengrty 
in preventing feeble ſtates from improving their 
condition? The individual wh ſhauld think of 
acting the ſame part in the midſt of his country, 
which they do among other nations, would be 
looked upon as the moſt execrahle of malefactors. 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans, this is the honeſt motive for which you 
take up arms, and maſſacre each other! It is to 
determine which of you ſhall retain the excluſive 
privilege of tyranny, and the monopoly of pro- 
ſperity. T am aware that you colour this atro- 
cious project with the pretence of providing for 
your own ſecurity: but how can you be credited, 
when it is evident chat you ſet no bounds to your 
ambition; and that the more powerful you are, 
the more imperious you become? You are not 
ſatisfied with requiring every thing that it is your 
own private intereſt to obtain, your pride ſome- 
times prompts you to aſk what it would be ſhame- 
ful to grant. You do not conſider that a people 


cannot be degraded without fatal conſequences. j 
Their 
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Their honour may ly dormant-for-a time; hut 5 * 


ſooner or later it will be rouzed, and they will 


avenge themſetves: and aß humiliation is the 


moſt offenſive of all injuries, ſo it is that which is 
moſt ſeverely felt, and moſt eruelly revenged. 

- Taar knowlege of trade and government, and 
that ſound philoſophy, which -inſenfibly ſpread 
over all Europe, met with invincible obſtactes in 
ſome monarc 88. Theſe] improvements could 
not reach the court of Vienna, which wis'wholly 
intent upon projects of War and aggrandizement, 
by conqueſts. The Engliſh and Dutch; whoſe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increaſing her commerce, her ſettlements, and her 
navy, excited enemies againſt her on the conti- 
nent, and laviſhed immenſe ſums upon the houſe 
of Auſtria, which were employed againſt France: 
but, at the peace, the luxury of one crown re- 
ſtored more riches to _ other n it ud e. 
from it by the War. 1 286i uldat bart 

Tux power of the kv of F Rühle, which 
ought to be formidable from the extent of it's. do- 
minions, is confined by reaſon of it's fituarion; 
for moſt of it's provinces are diſtant from the ſea. 
The ſoil of the country yields but a ſmall quan- 


tity of wine, and few of the productions that are 


ſo much valued by other nations. It affords nei- 
their oil, ſilk, nor fine wool, which are in ſo 
much repute. This ſtate had no pretenſions to 
opulence, and knew not how to be frugal. With 


the uſual luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave 


no encouragement to induſtry and manufactures, 
which might have ſupplied the means of indul- 
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* * ging that expenſive taſte. The contempt which 
. it has always ſnew'n for the ſciences, prevented 


it's progreſs in every thing. Artiſts will never 
be eminent in any country Where they are not 
aſſiſted by men of learning. Sciences and arts 
muſt both languiſh, wherever a freedom of think- 
ing is not allowed. The pride and intolerant ſpirit 


of the Houſe of Auſtria kept her vaſt domains in 


a ſtate of poverty, renden, and A rade kind 
of \Juxury.. 

- Even the Low Goya Fas 10 * 
brated for their activity and induſtry, retained 
nothing of their ancient ſplendour. The traveller, 
who went to Antwerp, beheld with aſtoniſhment 


the-ruins of a city formerly ſo flouriſhing. He 


compared it's exchange with the ſuperb edifices 
of paganiſm, after the abolition of idolatry... It 


preſented the ſame ſolitude, the ſame majeſty. 


The indigent and melancholy citizens were ob- 
ſerved walking about it, as under Conſtantine, the 
tattered prieſts were ſeen roaming around their 
deſerted temples, or ſitting at the foot of the al- 
tars where the hecatombs had been ſacrificed, and 
telling the people their fortunes for a ſmall piece 
of copper. Antwerp, which had been, for two 
centuries, the ſtore-houſe of the north, had not 
now a ſingle ſhip in it's harbour. Bruſſels and 
Louvain, far from ſupplying other nations with 
their clothing, bought their own of the Engliſh. 
That valuable article, the herring-fiſhery, had 
paſſed from Bruges to Holland. Ghent, Cour- 


tray, and ſome other towns, found their linen 
PIO and 
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and- lace manufactures decreaſe daily. Thoſe 3 8 


provinces, placed between the three moſt en- es 


lightened and moſt trading nations in Europe, 
had not been able, with all their natural advan- 
tages, to ſupport ſo powerful a competition. 


After ſtriving ſome time againſt oppreſſion, 


againſt impediments multiplied by ignorance, and 
againſt the privileges. which a rapacious neigh- 
bour extorted from the continual wants of go- 
vernment, they were totally fallen to decay. 


Paincs Eugene, as great in a political, as he was 


in a military capacity, with a mind ſuperior to every 
prejudice, bad been long in ſearch of the means 
of enriching a power, the boundaries of which 
he had ſo greatly enlarged ; when a propoſal. was 
made to him of eſtabliſhing an India Company at 
Oſtend. The firſt contrivers of this ſcheme had 
very extenſive views. They pretended that, if 
this undertaking could be accompliſhed, it would 
excite a ſpirit of induſtry in all the ſtates under 


the dominion of the - houſe of Auſtriaz would 


ſupply that power with a navy, one part of which 
would be in' the Netherlands, and the other at 
Fiume and Trieft ; would reſcue it from the kind 
of dependence it was ſtill under for the ſubſidies 


from England and Holland; and render it for- 


midable to the coaſts of Turkey, _ even to the 
city of Conſtantinople. | 
Tux able miniſter, to whom hilary was addreſſed, 

was very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overtures; 

he would not, however, be too precipitate. To 

accuſtom his own court and all Europe to this new 

eſtabliſhment, he ordered that two ſhips ſhould be 
I ſent 
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BOOK ſent out tb India in 1717, with only his own 


* paſſports. Their voyage was fo ſucceſsful, that 


more were ſent out the following years. Every 


expedition proved fortunate; and in 1922 the 


council of Vienna thought it was neceſſary to ſe- 
eure the property of - the adventurers; who were 


moſtly Flemings, by the moſt ample charter 


that ever had been granted. The only ſtipulation 
made, was, that the Company ſhould pay to go - 
vernment, till the end of the year 1724, three 
per cent. upon every thing exported or . 
and after that period ſix per cent. 

Tar rapacity of all governments is ccni 
able. Throughout the whole courſe of this 
hiſtory, we ſhall not find perhaps one ſingle in- 
ſtance, in which the tax has not accompanied the 
undertaking; not one ſovereign, who has not 
been deſirous of ſecuring to himſelf part of the 
harveſt before it was gathered in, without per- 
ceiving that theſe premature exactions were the 
ſureſt way of deſtroying it. From whence does 
this kind of delirium arife? Is it from ignorance; 


or from poverty? Or is there a ſecret ſeparation 


of the intereſt peculiar to government, from the 
general intereſt of the ſtate? 

Howzvzr this may be, the new e 
which had à capital of fix millions of florins, or 
10,300,000 livres“, appeared with advantage in 
all the markets of India. They made two ſettle- 
ments, that of Coblom between Madras and Sa- 
draſpatnam, on the coaſt of Coromandel; and 
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that of Bankibaſar, on the Ganges. They were: © © o Kr. 


even in ſearch of a place where their ſhips might 


wm 


us 


touch for refreſhments, and had turned their 


views upon Madagaſcar for that purpoſe. The 


Company were ſo fortunate as to be able to repoſe 
an intire confidence in their agents; who had 


ſhew'n a degree of reſolution ſufficient to ſur- 


mount every obſtacle that jealouſy had throw'n in 


their way; and a ſhare of underſtanding, which 


had extricated them from all the ſnares that had 
been laid for them. This confidence was ſtill 
increaſed by tlie richneſs oſ their returns; and the 


value of their ſhates, which brought in fifteen 


per cent. It is not to be ſuppoſed they would 
have been diſappointed, had not their projects 
been ' oppoſed by political intereſts. To give a 
clear idea of the reaſons of this policy, we muſt 
trace the ſubject from the beginning. 
Wu Iſabella had fent out ſhips to facilitate 
the diſcoyery of America; and whith proceeded 


as far as the Philippine iſlands, Europe was funk 5 


in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance; that it was thought 


proper to prohibit all ſubjects of Spain, who were 


not natives of Caſtile; from navigating to the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies: That part of the Low Countries 


which had not recovered it's liberty, having been 


ceded, in 1598; ro the Infanta Iſabella, on her 
marriage with the Archduke Albert, the new ſove- 
reigns were required to enter into a folemn en- 
gagement, not to have any concetn in this trade. 
When theſe provinces were again united to the 
monarchy in 1638, no alteration was made in this 
Pane ſtipulation. The F lemings, juſtly offended 
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the deftrut- 
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Company at 
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. ab being abridged of the right, whioh all people 
Ps MEM arè by nature intitled to, of trading wherever 
other nations are not legally poſſeſſed of an ex- 
clafive privilege, complained loudly of this im- 
poſition. They were ſeconded by their governor 
the cardinal- Infant, who procured the permiſſion 
to trade to the Eaſt Indies. The act to ratify 
this grant was not yet iſſued, when Portugal 
ſnook off the yoke under which it had fo long 
been oppreſſed. The fear of *increafing the dif- 
content of the Portugueſe, whom the Spaniards 
wiſhed rather to ſoothe, prevented the introduction 
of a new rival to the Portugueſe in Aſia, and pro- 
tracted the concluſion of this important affair. It 
was not yet ſettled, when it was reſolved at Mun- 
ſter,- in 1648, that the ſubjects of the king of 
Spain ſnould never extend their trade in India be- 
yvond what it was at that period. This act 
ought not to have been leſs binding to the em- 
4 peror than it was to the court of Madrid; ſince he 
" poſſeſſes the Low Countries on the ſame terms, 
9 and with the ſame, reſtrictions they were ſubject 
to when under the dominion of Spain. | 
Sven were the arguments made uſe of by the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, in order to effect the ſup- 
preſſion of the new Company, the ſueceſs of 
which gave them great uneaſineſs. Thoſe two 
allies, who by their maritime forces could have 
entirely deſtroyed Oſtend and it's trade, were de- 
firous af avoiding. a diſpute: with a power which 
they themſelves had raiſed; and which they 
thought they ſtood in need of againſt the houſe 
of Bourbon. So- that, though they were deter- 
mined 
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mined not to ſuffer the houſe of Auſtria|ro/go to d 0% K 
the ſource of their riches; they contented them — 


ſelves with making remonſtrances on the violation 


of the moſt ſolemn engagements.” They were 
ſeconded, by France, which was equally intereſted 
in this: parents. ENG ow THE cor Aba 


lated; treaty. Nin In 16711 
„ paid a no i to ee 


ſentations.. He was induced to perliſt in his un- 
dertaking by the obſtinacy of his own diſpoſſtion, 


by the ambitious proſpects that had been ſug- 


geſted to him, and by the great privileges and 
indulgences granted by Spain to the merehants 
reſiding in his dominions-. That crown then 
entertained: the hopes of obtaining thetheireſs of 


the houſe of A uſtria for Don Carlos, and thought 


no coneeſſions too great for ſuch an alliance. The 
union of thoſe two courts, which had always been 
conlidered as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought ĩtſelſ in danger. Number- 
leſs. leagues were ſormed, and many treaties con- 
cluded, to endeavour to diſſolve that connection, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really, was. All theſe attempts were ineffectual, 
till the council of Madrid, having uo more 
treaſures to laviſh, upon Germany, were con- 
vinced that they were purſuing a viſionary in- 
tereſt. Auſtria was not ſurprineq at the defetion 
of her ally, and ſeemed determined wal her 
claims, and eſpecially. her commereial inteteſts. 
Whether the maritime powers were intimidated 
by this ſteadineſo, ot whether, as was mpre pro- 
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0 92 t of: ſounq; policy, they determined to guarantee the 
>, pragmatic ſanction in 1727. The court of Vienna 


ackyowleged this important ſervice, by nen 
the Oſtend Company. ON Emi}. Rom 2:3 

zTrovon' the public acts · take notics only of I 
ſuſpenſion. for ſeven years, «che proprletors plainly 
ſaw that their ruin was determined upon; and that 
this ſtipulation was only inſerted from reſpect to the 
imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 
of the court of London and the ſtates- general, to 


ſuppoſe they would have ſecured the indiviſibility 


of the Auſtrian dominions for a mere temporary 


advantage. „This perſuaſion determined them to 


think no more of Oſtend and co diſpoſe of : their 
ſock: ſome other way. They made ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive attempts to fotm an eſtabliſhment at 
Hamburgh, at Trieſt, and in Tuſcany; but all 
their endeavburs proved abortive,” either from 
the badneſs of the firuation, the efforts of power- 

ful nations, or the intrigues of polities. Thoſe 
were . races Fig their views 


| ara pau ib of months on el. 


Tus ſtudy of dbl is of al” een the moſt 
inteteſting. The obſerver! delights ro be ac- 
quainted with the particular Aroke of character 
that diſtinguiſhes each people; and to ſeparate it 
from thè numerous 'genttaFehiraRteriſtics that c- 
company it. Id vai n his diſtinguiſhing mark 
taken a tincture from events: in vail 020i 
tural or imioral:cauſes altered the ſhades of it. 
penetrating eye traces it æhreugh all . bit 
guiſes, and perceived! it notwithſtanding theſe 
variatiom Phe more extenſive the field of ob- 

4 ſervation 
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ſervation is, the greater number of ages it preſents B 0, OK 
to be eſtimated, and of periods to inveſligate, ſo — | 


much the more eaſy is it to detetmine the pro- 
blem, Every age, and every period, gives, if 


we may be allowed the expreſſſon; it's own equa- 


hoo and all thefe cannot be ſolved”! without 
diſcovering the truth, which' Was, as 4 it wen 
A nee,, 34 .908iq_=n: 

Bur the deſire of Veing acquainted with 3 


nation, muſt increaſe in proportion to the part 


it has borne upon the theatre of the univerſe, and 
to the influence it has had in "thoſe majeſtic or 
terrible ſcenes that have #gicated the globe. The 


cauſe” and effects of this great tumult attract 


equally the attention of the learned and 'of the 
multirude z and it is Teldom that we are tire of 
reflecting upon them. Are the Swedes to be 
ranked among the people who have acquired a 
celebrated name? This 4s 18 4 Pun which my read> 
ers will decide. ohh 269 ao, lotamecit 
swrbrn was little Ede before 1 
inhabitants had coneurred with the othef barba- 
rians of the North in the ſubverſion of the Noman 
empire. After” they had ſptead deſtruction with 


the violence and rapidity of 'a torrent, they re- 


turned to their former obſcurity. / An unculti- 
vated and deſert region, without manners, with- 
out policy, and without form of government, 


could ſearce fix the attention of Europe; which 


was then but little enlightened, and which made 
no efforts to emerge from it's ignorance. If we 
may believe ſome old chronicles, of doubtful 
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3.60 x authority, . plunder and aſſaſſinations were very 
ee frequent. Sometimes one ſinge chief ruled over 


the whole country, which at other times was 
divided among ſeveral maſters. Theſe rivals, 


greedy of power, had recourſe to the moſt ſhame- 
ful. or moſt violent methods to ſupplant. each 
other ;:, and reyolutions were . perpetually tak- 


ing (IF It was between fathers and chil- 
dren that theſe, wars were. more particularly in- 


veterate. .. Chriſtianity, which was adopted in 
this country at the end of the eighth, or the be. 
ginning of the ninth, century, did not produce 
the leaſt alteration in the condition of theſe 


people. The ſame. animoſity, the ſame conteſts, 


and the ſame calamities were ſtill experienced. 


This dreadful ſtate had been but very little im- 


proved, when ſome unſortunate events placed 
Sweden under the domigion of the Danes, or in 2 
kind of alliance which partook of flavery,.. This 
ſnameful bondage was diſſolved by Guſtavus 


Vaſa, who, in 15215 was choſen adminiſtrator 


of the ſtate, and two years after, it's monarch. 
Tux empire was then in a ſtate of anarchy. 
The prieſts exerciſed the principal authority; 


and. the treaſury received annually no more than 


twentyr four thouſand, marks of ſilver, although 
the public. expences amounted. to. ſixty thouſand. 
The new king ſhewed himſelf worthy of the 
ſituation to which he was raiſed, by concentrating 
in his hands, powers that were diffuſely ſcattered, 
by rendering the crown, hereditary in his family, 
oy e the we, 4 part of their uſurpa- 


tions, 
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tions, by ſubſtituting Lotheraniſm to the efta- ® 9 K 
bliſned form of worſhip, and by prudently Oy — 


the nature and appropriation of the taxes: but 
this ſovereign, having carried his ſyſtem of re- 
formation too far, precipitated his ſubjects into 
misfortunes which might, and d to 1 
been foreſeen. 8 


SWEDEN, which, from the nature of an pro- 


ductions, it's wants, and the extent of it's coaſts, 
ſeemed deſtined for navigation, had nevertheleſs 
neglected i it, ſince it's inhabitants had been diſ- 
guſted of piracy. The people of Lubeck traded 
with them for their proviſions; and brought them 
ſalt, ſtuffs, and all the foreign merchandize they 
conſumed, No ſhips were ſeen. in their roads; nor 
were there any magazines in their towns, which 
did not belong to that republic. 

Taz haughty ſoul of Guſtayus could —— 


this dependence. He was determined to break 


the bands that cramped the induſtry of his ſub- 
jects; but he was too precipitate in his meaſures. 
He ſhut his harbours againſt the people of Lu- 
beck, before he had built any ſhips; and- before 
he had got any merchants. From this period 
there was ſcarce any furthet- intercourſe between 


his ſubjects and other nations. The whole king- 


dom fell into a ſtate of languor;' 'of which it would 
be difficult to form any adequate idea. Some 
Engliſn and Dutch ſhips, which appeared there 


at diſtant intervals, had but imperfeQly remedied 
this evil, when n . aſcended the 
throne, ; 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
H ſignalized the firſt years of his reign by ſe- 


— . uſeful: alterations. Agriculture was encou- 


raged; the mines were worked with greater kill; 
companies were formed to trade to Perſia and 
the Weſt Indies; the foundations of a new colony | 
were laid on the coaſt of North America. The 


Swediſh flag was MAb in all gle European 


. latitudes. 


Tais new ſpirit was of ſhort Een hee The 
feels of the great Guſtavus in war, turned en- 
tirely the genius of the nation to arms. All men 
were ſtimulated with the deſire of rendering their 


names illuſtrious, by followipg the traces of this 


hero, and of his difciples. The hope of plun- 
der was united to the love of glory. Every man 
was Eager to conquer the enemy, and to enrich 
himſelf with their ſpoils. "The national education 
was entirely military, and' the houſes ſeemed to 
be converted into camps. The temples, the 
caſtles, and even the fi ſimpleſt dwelling places 


| were adorned with nttmberleſs trophies. One ge- 


neration of ſoldiers was ſucceeded by another of a 
Gmilar, or ſtill more daring nature. This enthu- 
ſiaſm had ſpread itſelf among the lower ranks of 
people, as among the higheſt. Labours of a ſu- 
perior, or of a meaner kind were all equally de- 
Tpiſed ; ànd a Swede thought himſelf born only te 

conquer, and to regvlate the deſtinies of empires. 


This martial fury had been carried beyond all 


pounds under Charles XII. but it was extinguiſh- 
ed after the 8 death of that extraofdinatf 
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- | The exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom; the loſs o Ao NP 
4 formen conqueſts ; the elevation of Ruſſia i every 
d circumſtance, in a word, tended to diſguſt the 
5 molt confident of a ſyſtem, which, it was no longer 
"I poſſible, to follow. wick any hopes of ſucceſs; or 
5 even without the riſque of completing the ruin of 
an edifice already ſhaken by repeated and vidlent 
ſhocks... Peace was the wiſh, both ef thoſe who 


1. had grow'n old in the ſervice of the field, and of " 
4 thoſe whoſe, age had not yet called them to bear e 
3 arms. The cry of the whole nation was for it's | 
4 liberty, which had been ſucceſſively attacked with 6 
1 precaution, deſtroyed by Charles XI. and even 
i the ſhadow of, which had been taken away by the 
I unfortunate ed who had -juſt deſcended | 
into the grave without, iſſue. All the orders of 3 
535 the ſtate, were ; aſſembled; and, without aboliſhing 
* the regal title, they reſtored the republiean form af 
A government, and even gave it à greater dee 
e- extenſion than it had had before; ow 2rooy; 
7 Tris great reyolution was not preceded Phd 
6. commotion, nor followed by any diſturbanee. All 
1 the changes were made upon mature delibera- 
i] tion. The firſt attention was paid to the moſt 
K neceſſary profeſſions, . which till then had; been 
a unnoticed, or deſpiſed... The arts of convenience, 
1 or elegance, were ſoon introduced. The young 
al nobility trayelled into every part of Europe 
4 where they might gain any kind of knowlege. TE 
El Thoſe citizens, who had been for a long time ab- 
ak ſent from their, country while it remained in a 
"a ſtate of ruin and devaſtation, returned and brought 


(as D 4 ET back 
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B 0.0 K back with them the various talents they had ac- 
— quired. Order, political exconomy, and the ſe- 
veral branches of government, became ſubjects 
of inquiry. Whatever concerned the republic 
- was maturely diſcuſſed in the general aſſemblies, 
and freely approved or cenſured in the public 
writings.” Some uſeful publications upon the 
abſtruſe ſciences appeared, which were worthy of 
the notice of the moſt enlightened nations. A 
language, hitherto barbarous, was at length fixed 
to ſome gramatical rules, and acquired, in pro- 
ceſs of time, a degree of preciſion and elegance. 
The manners and morals of the people under- 
went ſtill more neceſſary and more fortunate al- 
terations. Politeneſs, affability, and à ſpirit of 
communication ſucceeded to that ſternneſs of 
temper, and that roughneſs of character, which 
à⁊ continual ſtate of 'warfare had left behind it. 
Improvements of every kind were adopted, from 
whatever part of the globe they came. Fo- 
reigners, who introduced any new diſcoveries, 
or any branch of uſeful knowlege, met with en- 
couragement; and it was at this ſavourable junc- 
ture that che _— the a Company made 
The Sundes (if RICH ethic of Stockholm, West Henry 
io the India Koning, approved of their ſchemes, and procured 
Manzer ia the apptobation of the diet in 1731: An India 
which they Company was eſtabliſhed; with an exclulive pri- 
vilege of trading beyond the Cape of Goad Hope. 
The charter was only for fifteen years. It was 2 
— chat this would 'be the beſt _ 
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warmly oppoſed an | enterprize, - which 
thought repugnant to the nature of the r 
and the conſtitution. In order, as much as poſe ' 
fible, to unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thoſe of a privileged aſſociation; it was agreed 
that the ſtock ſhould not be fixed, and that each 
proprietor” mould be at liberty to withdraw his 
own at the end of every voyage. As moſt of the 
adventurers were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, - 
it was thought equitable to ſecure a profit to the 
nation, by obliging them to pay the government 
fifteen hundred filver dollars, or three thouſand 
three hundred _ e INE wn the wy 
of every ſhip. 1 
Tais tax did not prevent * e from 
fitting out five- and- twenty ſhips; during the time 
that their charter laſted. Three of theſe were 
ſent to Bengal, and rwo-and-rwenty to China; 
= of theſe” ſhips was wrecked witly it's whole 
„ and three of them periſhed wirtour-any 


. Notwithſtanding theſe” misforrones, the 


proprietors, "beſide their capital; «received eight 


hundred ſeventeen and a half per cent. which, one 


year with another; 'amounred to fifty-four and a 


half per cent. a* profit infinitely great, though 
each of the proprietors was obliged to I _ 


to pay his own inſurances out of it. iN 


In 1746 the Company obtained Cab 
for es years. Wer diſparched OY 
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any n ene e deen nook 
or to relieve the anxiety of many citizens who — 
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BOOK three veſſels. to Surat, and. thirty- three to-Canton, 
3 one of which was wrecked with all, it's, lading, 


near the place of it's deſtinatioag. The profits of 


the proprietors aroſe to eight hundred ſeventy- 


one and one nen per cent. or e per 


44S 


— ibis charder From! the firſt. | From the 


they had always enjoyed, of withdrawing their 
capital at pleaſure, and reſolyed to form, them · 
ſelves into a permanent body. The ſtate induced 


them to conſent to this new arrangement, by 


taking no more than a duty of twenty per cent. 
upon all the mercantile articles that ſhould. be 


conſumed in the kingdom, inſtead of ſeventy-five 


thouſand livres“ which it had. received for feven 
years paſt upon every voyage. This ſacrifice had 


been made with a deſign to enable the Swediſh 


Company to ſuſtain the competicion of that which 


had juſt. been, eſtabliſhed at Embden: but the 


public neceſſities occaſioned this indulgence to be 
retracted in 1765. Perfidy was carried ſo far, 


that even all the arrears were. required to be paid. | 


IN 1766, the monopoly was renewed for. twen- 
45 years more. The Company lent the govern- 
rant L, 250,000 livres f an intereſt, and 1 15 


nnn. 


: firſt of theſe. lens was to — ſucceſlively 535 off 


by retaining the g, 7 50 livres . which the Com- 
Pany had cogaged. to give for every they 
Fired. outs and, the ſecond was to be 3 


3,1251. + 52,083h, 65, 8d. I 3.go6l, 155. 
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at for bete periods. Before the firſt of BOOK 


1778, one · and- twenty veſſels had been — 


fant of, all for China; four of which were ſtill 


expected. The ſeventeen that had returned, had 


brought back with them twenty-two: millions fix 
hundred thouſand pounds weight of tea, and ſome 
other articles of much leſs importance. It can- 


not be preciſely aſcertained what profits have 
acerued from theſe enpeditions; but it may be 


preſumed that they were conſiderable, ſince the 
ſhares have gained as far as two-and- forty per 


cent. It is however generally know'n, that the 


dividend was twelve per cent. in 1770, and that 


it has been ſix per cent. all the other years, and 
that the ara is Dr "Oy the nn 


TOW 1753. 1 0 . 
Tus Ce gen Mann fired the ſeat- of their 
affairs at Gottenburg, the poſition of which 'af- 


forded conveniences' for the fitting out of ſhips, 


and for the ſale of goods, which were not to be 


met with in the other ports of the kingdom. A 
preference ſo uſeful has conſiderably increaſed 
activity in it pe rn tho: 2 Ret wal 


wen, Is 4x4 L210 03M 


AT the 4 * is 88 their Sock * 


cle from one voyage to another. It was ſaid to 
be rated at ſix millions“ in 17535 and at five f 
only at the laſt convention. The beſt informed 


perſons know nothing upon chien ee point 
except from mere conjecture; for the matter was 
never laid before. the public. As the Swedes 


BA F 250,000], $ + . 208,333 J. 68. 8d, * 
7 had 
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00% — — in this ſtock than 
— they have had ſince, the government have thought 


proper to envelope it in myſtery, . In order to 


effect this, it was enacted, that any director Who 


ſhould divulge the names of the proprietors, or 
the ſums they had ſuhſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed, or even depoſed, and ſhould forfeit. for ever 
all the money he had ventured: in this under- 
taking. This ſpirit of myſtery, inconceivable in 


a free country, continued five and - thirty years. 


Twelve of the proprietors were indeed to exa- 


mine the accounts of the directors every four years: 


but theſe examiners were appointed by the direc- 
tion. Since the year 1767, the proprietors them- 


ſelves are the perſons who chooſe theſe commiſ- 


ſaries, and who receive their reports at a general 
meeting. This new arrangement will certainly 
have diminiſhed corruption. Secrecy in politics, 
is like lying; it may preſerve a ſtate ſor the mo- 
ment, but muſt certainly ruin it in the end. Both 


ö are only ſerviceable to evil minded perſons, ... 


Tux produce of the ſales has not always been 
eg It has been more or leſs conſiderable, 


according to the number and ſize of the ſhips 


employed in the trade and according to the 
dearneſs of the articles at the place of their ma- 
nufacturè, or their ſcarcity i in Europe. We may 
however affirm, that it has ſcarce ever been lower 
than two millions of livres, and has never riſen 
higher than five millions . Tea has 880 
yielded four-fifths. of this produce. 


* 83,3331. 65. 84, 20,3331. 63, 8d. 
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II is with piaſtres, bought. at Cadiz, thatitheſe ® ne K 


affairs have been tranſacted. The little that "has 
been brought from other you rng not t deſerve 
to be mentioned. „ ph * 93 


— 


Tus conſumption in Sueden PN firſt nber , 


more conſiderable than it has been ſince, becauſe 


originally there was no duty upon the Afiatic 
productions. Moſt of them have been ſince ſub- 


jected to a tax of twenty, or five-and-twenty per 
cent.; ſome of them even, ſuch as the ſilks, have 


been prohibited at times. Theſe taxes have re- 
duced the annual conſumption of the kingdom to 
the value of three hundred thouſand livres . All 
the reſt is exported on paying to the ſtate one - 


eighth per cent. on the produce of the ſales 


Sweden, conſidering the little ſpecie it has, and 
the mediocrity of it's intrinſic 'reſgurces, cannot 
admit of a higher degree of 4% Haas of! ichen 
SweDEN,. including che Hart: of Finland. 4 
Lapland, under it's dominion, is of prodigious 
extent. It's, coaſts, which are in general difficult 
of acceſs; are embarraſſed with an 'infinite num3 
= of rocks, and-many. ſmall iſlands, where ſome 
en, almoſt ſavages, live by fiſhing. Phe in- 


— part of the country is very mountaitidus. 


Some plains, however, are to he found, the ſuil of 
which, though ſandy, marſhy, and full of ferru- 
ginous matter, is not barren, eſpecially in the 
moſt ſouthern provinces. To the north of the 


empire, want ern W the: People, 2 IP | 


*S. 4%. 
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%K could live. upon bread made of the bark of the 
3 birch- tree, with a few roots and à little rye. In 


. 3 1 
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order to procure a nouriſnment more wholeſome 
and more agreeable, they have endeavoured to 
ſow ſome of the high grounds, after having felled 


and burnt the trees that were upon them. The 
moſt prudent among them have given up this 
practice, after having obſerved, that trees and 


graſs no longer grew upon à ſtoney and meagre 
ſoil, exhauſted by two or three plentiful harveſts 5 
Very large ſpaces of territory are covered with 


lakes of greater or leſs extent: Theſe uſeleſs col- 


lections of water have ee turned to 
advantage, in eſtabliſhing, with the help of ſe- 
veral rivers, canals; and ſluices, an ee 
barigation from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 

Tais ſketeh of the natural ſtate of Sweilen, 


_ would induce us to ſuppoſe that this' country was 


never much peopled, though it has ſometimes 


been called the manufaFory of buman kind. Pro- 
_ bably the numerous bands that came from thence, 


and which, under the ſo- much. dreaded name of 
Goths and Vandals, ravaged and ſubdued ſo 
many regions of Europe, were only ſwarms of 
Seythians. and Sarmatians, who came thither in a 


conſtant ſucceſſion by the north of Aſia. Yer it 
would be, perhaps, a miſtake to ſuppoſe; that this 


vaſt country was always as chinly peopled as it is 
now. According to all probability, three hun- 


dred years ago, this country had more inhabitants 


than it has at prefent, though at that time they 
profeſſed the catholic religion, which enjoins the 


monaſtic life and * celibacy of the clergy. 
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1 
1 The docheseikäen in 1751 did not compute the 8 0 0 
5 aumber of fools at more than two millions, two Gy | 
M hundred and / twerity-nine- thouſand, fix hundred 1 
. and ſixty- one! In 1769 this number was in» 1 
3 WU creaſed by three hundred and forty- three thou- 1 
. ſand. It is generally ſuppoſed; that ſince” this if 
* period, the population, only the thirteenth part ol | \| 
q which divells in the towns, has not inereaſed, but i |. 
5 has father diminiſhed and, this calamity is to be | | 
8 attribued to mifctys and to? the CAE of | 10 
hk epKetiſe diſcifes;"!_ n nn e | 
0 in Sweden if — 08 1 derte © 
1 the natiyes, wh frequently never return. Ther x 
0 are inen in all natiötis; ho, either from motives j 
” of cbrionty, or Hoch 4 natutaf reftleſſneſt, and 
a; withotit any determmate objec; arr fond of going 
2 fröm one cobntry to another; but this is only 
8 the malady of © ſew individuals, and cannot be 
* . eps as the "general eaſe" of a conſtant 
oy emigration. 'Phere is a natural propenſity i in all 
of meh ato love their own country, which is rather 
ſo to· be accounted for from moral, than from natu- 
of ral nl PRs £2 An'ittherent fonunefs for. ſociety; 
os s of *blodQ' aid of friendſhip, an acquatiit* 
&s ahce with tlie climate and language, that par- 
bis tiality we are ſo apt to contract for the place, the 
1 manners, and the way of life we are accuſtomed 
& to; all theſe are, to a rational being, ſo many 
vn motives of attachment to the land in which he 
ey was born and Educated. They muſt be powerful 
4 inducements tliat can determine him to break all 
. theſe ary at once, and to prefer another country, 


he where 


T 
3: 0:0: where all will appear extraordinary and new to 
— him. In Sweden, here the whole power reſides 
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in, the ſtates compoſed of the ſeveral orders of the 
kingdom, even that of the peaſants, eyerꝝ one 
ſhould naturally ba more attached to his cquntry; 
vet emigrations are very frequent, and there is, no 


reaſon. to be. ſurprized, at ĩt. Rol bg + 23 01. 


Tx lands in cultivation were formerly divided 


into: fourſcore.. thouſand and fiſty-two, hemmang, 


or farms, which it was not., permitted to parcel 


out. By an error ſtill more palpable, the Jaws. 


had determined the number of perſqns. that might 
lire upon each of theſe farms. When this nym-· 
ber was completed, the father of à family. waz 
obliged himſelf ta expell from his houſe his chil- 
dren born after that period, however he might be 


in want of them to increaſe che maſs of his pro- 


ductions. It had been expected that this xegula · 
tion would occaſion the clearing of the unculti 
vated lands, and produce new hemmans. Hut it 


ſnould have been foreſeen, that men, kept in ſuch 


a ſtate of oppreſſion, would neither have the will 
nor the means of attending to new eſtahliſiments; 
and that moſt of them would go into foreign 
countries, in ſearch of that tranquillity of which 
their own ſo. unjuſtly deprived. them. The eyes 
of the government were not opened till the year 
1748. At this period it was at length under- 
ſtood, that the public required, that the lahourers 
mould have no greater extent of ſoil than they 
could conveniently. work ; and the diet allowed 
them to divide their inheritance into as many 
portions as ak ſhould think proper. This new 


arrange- 


th 


2 * 
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arrangement of things has already ledesed t * £290, * 
emigrations, and muſt, in proceſs mfr bring: — 
on the improvement of agriculture. i 

Tuts was, it is ſaid; in a tolerably dourifhing-- 
ſtate when Guſtavus Vaſa” aſcended the throne. - 
This opinion is evidently. an improbable one, 
ſince before that period the empire had only 
emerged from the horrors of anarchy, to paſs. 
under the yoke of foreign tyranny. It is at leaſt 
a fact, that ſince that time, this firſt of the arts 
has been always in a languid ſtate. The nation 
has: continually. been reduced to the neceſſity. of 
drawing a great part of it's ſubſiſtence from it's 
neighbours; and ſometimes to the amount of ſix. FE 
or ſeven millions df livres“: Many cauſes have 
contributed to this misfofrtune.'- Among the. moſt 
conſiderable may be reckoned the diſtribution of 
a ſmall number of men over too great a ſpace. 
The diſtance at which they were from one an- 
other, obliged each of thetn ſeparately to provide 
for almoſt all his own wants, and has prevented 
them -all from ſeriouſly devoting themſelves to 
any profeſſion, and even to the cultivation of the 
had. 866 

Tux :ifufficiency of hi harveſts threw the ſtate. ö 
into continual embarraſſments. The meaſures 
adopted at diſtant intervals to remove this evil, 
have not produced the deſired effect. At length, 
in 1772, the government had the firmneſs to 
ſtrike at the principal cauſe of it, by prohibiting 
the diſtilling of the corn. Unfortunately, the 


4) 
1. 
* 
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* laws were not of ſufficient force to counteract 
== the paſſion ' theſe people had for this kind of 


ſpirit; and the ſtate was obliged to relax the ſeve-. 
rity of them. It's condeſcenſion was not indeed 


carried ſo far, as to autherize'the citizens to pre- 
pare this liquor themſelves, as they were uſed to 
do: but it engaged to furniſh them with about 


three hundred thouſand tons of grain for this pur- 
poſe, inſtead of a million of t tons eee be- 


fore employed i In it. inn 


Stnex this epocha, e * e n — 
leſs corn from foreign markets. Some of her 


writers on agriculture have even pretended, that 


ſhe might do without this aſſiſtance, if the nation 
were to forſake it's erroneous methods ef pro- 
ceeding in theſe matters: This opinion will not 


meet with many partiſans. Whether it be from 
the defect of the foil; of climate, or of induſtry, it 
is certain, that the ſame number of men working 
the ſame number of days, and with the fame 
means, do nat bring forth in this region more 


than a third part of the en n in 


more fortunate cbun tries. 

Tarrset diſadvantages of eee Babs; hs 
compenſated* by the mines, moſt of: which be- 
longed formerly to the prieſts. From the hands 
of the clergy, they paſſed, in 1480, into thoſe of the 
government. By a ſtill more fortunate revolution 
they have ſince become the property of individuals. 
Tux is only the gold mine, diſcovered in 
1738, that has remained with the ſtate. As it 


yields only ſeven or eight hundred ducats * per 


Between three and four kupdred pounds on an average. 
annum; 7 


2 28 „„ © Un - 
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i aum c and that this ſum is inſufficient to deſray B: 0% K ö N 
f the expences of working it, no native, or o- a= 
0 reigner has yt offered to take ĩt upon himſelf. Mt 
d Tux ſilver mine of Sala has been know'n ſince "of 
» the elevench century. During the courſe: of the 1 
0 fourteenth, it yielded twenty-four thouſand marks: "OY 
it and in the fifteenth; no more \'than-twegty-one: | 
„ thouſand two hundred and eighty, It fell more and 1 
- more, till the beginning of the century in which 1 
7% we now live, At preſent it produces ſrom ſeven · 1 
h- teen to eighteen hundred marks every year. This 9 
er is fifteen or ſixteen ee e b 1 
at mines am een 219040 | | 
- dene Theſe are wt eue or i 
ot ſcarcely any thing in oompariſon n of the mines of ps, 
m copper,” and eſpecially of jron. From the year „ 
it 1754 to 1768, there were exported annually nine 1 
ng hundred and ninety-five thouſand ſix hundred and Fi 
ne ſeven quintals of this laſt metal. It then became 1:01 
re to be lefs in vogue, becauſe Ruſſia brought to 1 
in market iron of the ſame quality twenty per cent. 1 
5 cheaper. - The Swedes were obliged to lower = 
be their price, and they muſt lower ic ſtill more, in 
e- order not to loſe entirely the moſt important 
ds branch of their trade. The moſt intelligent 
he among them have taken the reſolution of working 
on their iron themſelves, and of converting it into 
Is. ſteel, wire, nails, cannon, anchors, and other 
in materials of primary neceffity to other nations; 
it and the government has prudently encouraged 
ver Wl fhis induſtry by gratiſications. Theſe favours 
; haye met with general approbation; while opi- 
I E 2 | nions 
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* „ nions have been divided with teſpect to e 


Gy granted to other manufactures. 


Tuns was not, properly ſpeaking, any manu- 
facture in the kingdom at the memorable æra 


which reſtored it to it's liberty. It was ſoon di- 
vided by two parties ; one who diſplayed an inor- 


dinate paſſion for all ſorts of manufactures, and 
laviſned the moſt exceſſive encouragements upon 


them all, without diſtinguiſhing thoſe which 


might be uſeful, from thoſe. which. might be pre- 
judicial to the ſtate. Great confuſion aroſe, from 
which the nation emerged only to fall into an 


exceſs equally fatal. The oppoſite party having 
prevailed; ſhewed as much averſion for the manu- 


factures oſ neceſſity, as for thoſe that were merely 
works of luxury, and. deprived them both indiſ- 
eriminately of all the privileges and fayours. that 


had been heaped upon them. Notwithſtanding 


the prodigalities of the treaſury, they had as yet 
acquired no conſiſtence; and the ſuppreſſion of 


theſe enormous grants occaſioned, their total de- 
cay. The foreign artiſts, and even thoſe of the 
country, diſappeared... "The, flattering proſpect 
of promoting great induſtry vaniſhed at once; and 
the nation found itſelf nearly in the lame, As as 

it was in before the year 1720. i 
Tux fiſheries have not ſhared the ſame * as 
the arts. The only one that deſerves our notice, 
in a political point of view, is the herring fiſhery. 
It cannot be traced farther back than 1740. Be- 
fore that period, the herrings did not frequent the 
coaſts of Sweden. They then came in ſhoals to 
the conſt of Gonenburgh, which they have never 
ſince 


— v > = 
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one hundred and ſixty thouſand barrels exported ; 
which, at the rate of thirteen: livres fifteen! ſols“ 
each, brings in a revenue of 2, 200,000 kvres 0 to 
the ſtate r NN ne 
Ti Swediſh. dani vous noc yet p poſſeſſed of 
this advantage, hen the government reſolved 
that foreign tors ſhould not be allowed to 
introdube>nto)-the” ports of Sweden any other 
than the commodities of their own country; and 
that they ſnhould not even be permitted to convey 
theſe from one harbour of the kingdom to ano- 
ther. That famous edit, know'n by the name 


of placurd des produmions, reſtored navigation, 


calamities-of; War. A flag, which had been hi- 
therto unknown, was now diſplayed on all the 
ſeas. The ſeamen foon'acquired ſkill and expe- 
rience. Some able” politiciaus were even of opi- 
nion that their progreſs was growing too conſi- 
derable for a depopulated country. They thought 
it would be more adviſeable to confine themſelves 
to the exportation of their on produce, and the 
importation of ſuch foreign com̃modities as they 
wanted, and totally to lay aſide the mere freight- 
ing trade. This ſyſtem was warmly "oppoſed. 


Some able men were of opinion that, far from 


reſtraining this branch of induſtry, it ought to be 
encouraged, by aboliſhing every regulation that 
might tend to obſtruct it. The excluſive right 


oy About 118. 54 d. : - +91,6661, 138. 4d. 
E 3 : of 


which Had long ſince been annihilated by the 
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fnce iorfken; The nation confumes-aiitually v 0, o. 
forty thoufand (barrels of this ſiſn; and there are = 
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y 00K of paſſing the Sound was: ſotmerly apprupriated 
— to a few towns, diſtinguiſned by the name of 
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Staple. All the parts ſituated to the north of 
Stockholm and: Abo; were obliged to fend their 
commodities to one of tlieſt ſtaples, and there to 
take in thoſe of the Baltic, which they could have 
protufed cheaper dt firſt hand. Theſe odious 
diſtinctions, - contrived) in berbarous times, and 
tending to fuvour the monopoly of Merchants; 
ſtill ſubſiſt to this day The wiſeſt-ſpeculators'in 
Political matters, wiſh: to ſee them aboliſhed, chat 
2 more general nee may ane 
alder, oA ec eee An ed; 

Ix we wort to Judge. of the trade of Sueden by 
the number of "ſhips it employsg we-ſhould'chink 
it very important. et wheff we conſider; that 
this — — but tar; pirch; potaſn, 
planks, fiſi and che metals, wer ſhall nor be 
ſurprized ta find, that it's annual exports do not 

exceed 18, , ooo tivres 7; The returns. would 
ſtill be: leſs by one: fourth: if we! were to he regu · 
jated by the accounts of the cuſtoms. But it ia a 
known fad, t that although they are on de- 
frauded of five per ceſit. upon the exports, yet 
they are heated of five · and · twenty per cent. on 
the imports. Admitting this, there would be an 
almoſt complete balance berween what was fold 
and what was bought; and the kingdom would 
neither gain aor loſe by it's outward connections. 
Perſons extremely well verſed in theſe matters, 
e even that the balance is do the diſad- 


1 7 625,000, Louis eo 
vantage 
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vantage o the ſtate, and that it has only led yp * NP 
the deficiency, which this Gircuraſtange mult have => 
occaſioned in it's ſpecie, by, the help, of the ſub- 

fidies chat haus been granted by. foreign powers. 5 
It behoves the nation to redouble all it's efforts 

to extrigate itſelf from, ſo diſagreeable a ſituation. 
Let us examine whether, * eres a 
better fogt ing 

Bronx the reign 6 Gehe Vaſa, erh 
Swede Was a ſoldier,. Upon an emergency of the 
up his bow. The whole. nation was inured to 
war by. civil commorions, which were unfortu- 
nately continual. Goverament had then bur fie 
bundred, men in pay; but in 2644, this, ſmall 
corps was, increaſed. to, ſix thouſand. In order to 
be diſencumbered from the, maintenance of theſe 
forces, it was ſuggeited, that à portion of the 
domains of the crown ſhould be aſſigned to them. 
This plan, oppoſed for a long time by private 
intereſts, was at length carried. into execution. 

Charles XI. reſumed the royal, lands, which his 
predeceſſors, and eſpecially queen Chriſting, had 
laviſhed. upon, Fhein ſaygyriccys, and. ſfteled the | 
moſt valuable part of his army upon them. 

Tais army conſiſts at preſent of a bedr of | 
twelve thouſand and twenty-eight men, always 
aſſembled, formed indiferiminately of natives and 
foreigners, having a regular pay, and ſerying ta 
garriſon all the fortreſſes af the kingdom. There 

ſad- is another eorps {till more diſtinguiſhed, and con- 

| ſidered by the peqple as the bulwark of the em- 
pire; it is that which is know'n by the title of 
E 4 national 
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5 HISTORY OF SET TEENS AND TRADE 


BOOK national troops. It confiſts of thirty-four"thoy- 
Ly Sand two hundred and ſixty-ſix men, who are 
afſernbled only one-ahd-twenty days in every year. 
They have no pay: but they have received from 
government, under the name of Bel, poſſefnions 
ſufficient for their fubſiſtence. From the com- 
mon ſoldier to the general,” every man has a 
dwelling of his own, and lands which he muſt 
cultivate. The conveniences of the lodging, 
and the extent and valde of the territory, are 
proportioned ro the rank — . in this 
Corps." D 7 MME DI G 146 10) . nod aft ©: 
"hrs Mntutlon has Here ived the encbmiums 
of all Europe. Thoſe who' have ſeen the effects 
2 upon the ſpot, have been leſs warm in their 
approbation of it. They have obferved, „that 
Thee lands, Which were paſſing with rapidity 
from one pofſeſfor to andtfier; were always in the 
greateff diſorder: that the character of the huf- 
andman was diametrically oppoſite to that of the 
military man: that the man who cultivated the 
land attached himſelf to it, from the care he be- 
ſtowed” Upon it, and never quitted it without 
regret; While the ſoldier, led by his profefion 
from one province of the kingdom to another; or 
from one country to a "diſtant" region, ought al- 
ways to hold himſelf in readineſs to march cheer- 
fully at the firſt ſtroke of the drum; or the firſt 
ſound of the trumpet: that the labours of the 
field grow languid, when they are not ſeconded 


by a numerous family; that it was conſequently to 
the duty of the farmer to marry; while the dwell- co 
ing wantler tents, and in En and the hazards fe; 


HIS! | = 0x 
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of war, required an unmarried man, 63 299 * 
rage was not to be enervated by any tender con- 


nection; wo might live every. where without 
any local predilection, and. might expoſe his life 
every inſtant” without regret: that the perfection 
of military diſcipline was loſt without conſtant 


exerciſe, while the cultivation of the land, ad- 


ee of no reſt, and ſuffering no intermiſſion, 

except in that rigorous ſeaſon; which ſeparated 
the armies, and hardened the ſoil; the ſame hands 
would be unfit to wield the ſword, and to direct 
the plough: that the two ptofeſſions requited 
each of them à great degree of experience, and 
that the uniting of them in the ſame perſon, Was 
a ſure method of having only indifferent farmer, 


and bad ſoldiers: that theſe Lands, thus diltri- 


buted, muſt either become hereditary; or return 
to the ſtate; if they were made hereditary, there 
would ſoon” be none leſt for other proprietors; 
and if they returned to the ſtate, this was the 
means of reducing to beggary, from one moment 
to another, a multiplicity: of chũdren of both 


ſexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at the end 


of fiye or ſix campaigns, wWith unfortunate 
orphans: in a word, that the cuſtom: of the: Baſtei 


appeared to them ſo pernicious, that they did not 


heſitate to rank it among the number of cauſes 

that rendered 4 ee of corn o ere 

Sweden. 1 ee 
Tur ſituation of this nd — a e 

to create two very different naval corps: one 

conſiſting of a ⸗great number of gallies, and a 

few flat-bottomed boats, for the defence of it's 


coaſts, 
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1 0% K coaſts, full of: ſhoals ; the other compoſed of 
— -four-and-twenty, thips of the line, and three - and- 
twenty frigates, ſor more diſtant latitudes. In 17 


hey: were both of them in a maſt ruinous con- 
dition. Since that period, theſe veſſels, meſt of 
which are made of deal, becauſe there is very 
Uttle oak in the cauntry, and which were almoſt 
falling to pieces with age, have been repaired. Swe- 

den may poſlibly be in abſolute want of all her gal- 
hes: but ſhe mu. infallibly determine to leſſen the 
number of her ſhips. Her — will never 
alle her: to arm even half of tem. 
Tus public revenue of this 8 does not 
exceed ſixteen. or ſeventeen millions of livres “. 

It is collected by a, land- tax, the returns of the 
guſtoms, hy duties upon copper, iron, and 
ſtamped paper, by a poll-tax, and a free. gift; 
and by: ſome other arxtieles, leſs conſigerable. 

This is very little far; the wants of government; 
and yet eee be Fa WO 


2 2 go? 0 18 k A961 HEHE! 
| een debes ter HUE — millions five 
3 thouſand livres 4, when Charles XI. 


came to the crown. That prince, who was an 
economiſt in a manner becoming a. ſovereign, 
paid them off. He did more than this, for he 
recovered ſeveral of the domaini conquered in 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged to 
powerful neighbours. He likewiſe redeemed the 


crown n an which. Sens ſyws * 


. + From 66,6661. 135. * to 798,333 6 4 
Of . 11 


peen 


22 + A „ ow teat 
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deen borrowed in Holland. He fortified the ® 0,0 K 
frontier towns, ſuecoured his allies, and often — 


fitted out ſtquadrons to maintain his ſuperiority 
on the Baltje: The events ſubſequent to his 
death; once more plunged tlie nation into it's 
former confuſſon. This has ſince been always 
increaſing, notwirhſtanding the ſuhſidies beſtowed 
by France; and other leſs! confiderable ſuceours. 
In 17 che ſtate owed 90, 4 50% livres +3 
which, at an intereſt of four and a half per cent. 
brought to dhe natives, or foreigners, 4,050, 250 


livres . At this period, there were not above 
two millioms of livres F circulating in the king - 


dom. Both public and private affairs were tranſs 
ated with the bills of a bank belonging to the 
ſtate, and ſceured by the three firſt orders: of the 
republic. This eſtabliſiment has had it's cenſors 
and it's panrgyriſts; and it is a problem nat yet 


teſolved, whether it has been uſeful "or cw 


mental to the nation 
"Poverty is not, however, the peine keit 
under which Sweden laboured; ſhe was threat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous nature. 


The ſpirit of diſrord excited a genera? Ferment. 


Hatred and revenge were the principal eauſes of 


events. Every man conſidered the [Mate as "the 
prey of his ambition or his avarice. It was no 


longer ſor the public ſervice that places had been 


ereated: it was for the private emolument of thoſe 


who filled them. Virrve and tatents were rather 
im obſtaele to e n means of elevation. 
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6 HISTORY 'OF sETTIEMENrS AND TRADE 
[ "ME on The national aſſemblies diſplayed nothing but acts 
2 of diſgrace or violence. Crimes were unpuniſhed, 
and were openly committed. The court, the 
ſenate, and all the orders of the republic, were 
filled with general diſtruſt. All men were bent 
vpon each other's deſtruction, with inveterate 
ſury. When quick and ready means were want- 
ing, they were ſought for at a diſtance; and men 
were not aſhamed to conſpire with nne 
againſt their own country. 
-: Tarsz evils had their ſource in the hüture of 


the conſtitution ſettled in 1720 TO. diſguſtful 


deſpotiſm, had been ſubſtituted: a ſyſtem of li- 
berty ill arranged. The Feen to ba- 
lance and reſtrain each other; were neither clearly 
explained, nor prudently diſtribared; | Accord- 
ingly, they began to claſh with each other fix 
years after they had been eſtabliſned. Nothing 
could poſſibly prevent this. It was a continual 
ſtruggle between the head of the ſtate, Who was 
mceffantly endeavouring to acquire influence; by 
the making of laws, and the jealouſy of the nation 
to preſerve the executive power of them. The 
different orders of the repuplic diſputed: with the 


% 


ſame inveteracy, Ons the Extent wy r 


reſpective privileges. r 
Tuxsz conteſts,” in e one 5 or 855 
other alternately triumphed or 'were defeated; oc- 


pr ms great © inſtability” in the public reſolu- 


What had been decreed in one diet, was 
2 in another, to be re-eſtabliſned anew, 
and to be again aboliſned. In this tumult of the 


— the general good was either forgotten, 
miſunderſtood, 
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miſunderſtood, or betrayed. The happineſs of ve os. 
the citizens was more and more diſturbed; and 3 


all the branches of adminiſtration-bore the ſtamp. 
of ignorance, ſelf-intereſt, or anarchy. Theſe 
numerous evils were wrought: up to their higheſt 
pitch, by a ſyſtem of corruption, the moſt igno- 


minious, — that any ſet _ men was ever 


infected witß. 
Two actions; into which: all 8 e were 


reſolved, divided the ſtate. That of the Hats 


ſeemed intent upon reſtoring to Sweden it's for- 
mer ſtrength, by recovering thoſe rich poſſeſſions 
which had been ſevered from it by the misfor- 
tunes of war. This faction had devoted itſelf to 
France, which might have ſome intereſt in en- 
couraging it's ambitious views. The faction of 
the Caps was a declared advocate for tranquillity. 
It's moderation had rendered it agreeable to Ruſ- 
ſia, which was deſirous of meeting with no ob- 
ſtacles to her enterprizes. Theſe two courts, 
eſpecially that of Verſailles, had opened their 
treaſures to theſe baſe factions. The leaders of 
them appropriated to themſelves; the greateſt part 
of theſe idle profuſions; and purchaſed votes with 
the reſt. - Theſe were always at a low price; but 


at the ſame time, they were ſcarce ever to be 


relied upon. Nothing was more common. than 
for a member of the diet to ſell his vote a ſecond 
time. It was not even an uncommon circum- 


ſtance, that he ſhould make himſelf be pull: by 


both parties at the ſame time. 


F 
q 


Tue unhappy ſituation of a ſtate, apparently | 
free, Hoe up that ſlaviſh diſpoſition, which dee 
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6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS. AND TRADE 


© > 0.0K grades moſt of che European nations g. they glo- kac 
— ried in their chains, when they beheld the ſuf- ¶ Ho 
ferings of a people who had ſhaken off their's. ¶ con 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes WM mo! 
had gone from one extreme to another; that, Ml fror 
to avoid the miſchief of arbitrary power, they WM kno 
had fallen into the confuſions of anarchy. The net 
laws had not provided means to reconcile the pri · Wl eſte 
vate rights of individuals with thoſe of ſociety, ¶ duri 

and the prerogatives it ought to enjoy * che com- but 
mon ſafety of it's. members. are 
Ix this fatal criſis, it was ee for hi oft 
Swedes to intruſt the phantom of a king, of their Ml diſt 
own creation, with a power ſufficient to inquire ¶ ſubj 
into the abuſes of the ſtate, and find out proper ¶ conf 
remedies for it. This is the greateſt act of ſove- it tl 
reignty a people can exerciſe; and it is not Joſing I trut! 
their liberty, ro commit it to the cuſtody of a lum. 
guardian in whom they can confide, while they Wl from 
watch over the uſe he makes of the 600 dele- inter 
gated to him. a ſelve 
Sven a reſolution would have raiſed this Swedes us fr 
to the greateſt glory and happineſs, and have ex- ¶ "<p 
cited a general opinion of their underſtanding payit 
and wiſdom; whereas, by declining fo neceſſary I lenti 
a meaſure, they have compelled the ſovereign to Ve { 
ſeize upon the ſupreme authority; He now reigns non. 
upon his own terms; and his ſubjects have no can e 
other right left, but ſuch as his moderation would wo hi 
not ſuffer him to deprive them ol. N dain 
This event is too recent to allow us to enter - L. 
tain our readers with an account of it. Time forme 


alone can reveal what an hiſtorian ought to 
know, 


IN THE NA AND/ WEST s. 


know, in order to ſpeak of it wich accuracy, 50, 
How ſhall we diſeriminate thoſe who have ſe- — 


conded the views of the ſovereign from generous: 
motives, from thoſe who have acceded to them 
from abject principles? He himſelf undoubtedly ; 
knows them: but the heart of kings is an impe- 
netrable ſanctuary, out of which the marks of 
eſteem or contempt ſeldom ſnhew themſelves 
during their life time; and the key of which is 
but too frequently loſt at their death. Beſides, 
are not kings ſubject, as we are, to the illuſions 
of the paſſions, and do they know better how to 
diſtribute cenſure or praiſe? The opinions of their 
ſubjects are equally ſuſpicious. Among the 
confuſed and contradictory voices that are heard 
at the ſame time, who ſhall diſtinguiſh the cry of 
truth from the deep and ſecret murmur of ca- 
lumny, or the myſterious reſerve of the former, 
from the clamour of the latter? We muſt wait till 
intereſt and flattery have ceaſed to explain them - 
ſelves, and till filence is no longer impoſed upon 
us from terror. Then we may be allowed to take up 
the pen, without incurring the ſuſpicion of meanly 
paying our court to the man in power, or of inſo- 
lently bidding defiance to his authority. Though 
we ſhould be ſilent, poſterity will ſpeak. The 
monarch is ſenſible; of this truth, Happy, if he 
can enjoy beforchand it's approbation ]! But woe 
to him, and woe to his nn if he nn 
dain this tribunal ! | 

Lr us now inquire into wa conan 
formed-in India by the king of Pruſſia. 
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ay HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


% Tuts prince, in his younger years, wiſely. pre- 
— ferred the advantage of treaſuring up knowlege, 
Ihe — to the uſual pleaſures of his age, and the luxu- 
forms an rious idleneſs of courts. An intercourſe with 


Zaſt India 


8 the greateſt men of his time, joĩned to the ſpirit of 


Charaterof Obſervation, inſenſibly ripened his genius, which 
8 was naturally active and eager for improvement. 
nn. Neither flattery nor oppoſition could ever divert 


ment. 


him from the deep reflections he was engaged 


in. He formed the plan of his future conduct 


and reign in the early part of his liſe. It was 


foretold, on his acceſſion to the crown, that his 


miniſters: would be no more than his ſecretaries; 
the managers of his finances no more than his 
clerks; and his generals no more than his aids 
de camp. Some fortunate circumſtances afforded 
him an opportunity of diſplaying to the whole 
world the talents he had acquired in retirement. 
With a quickneſs peculiar to himſelf, Frederic, 
inſtantly diſcovering the plan it was his intereſt 
to purſue, attacked a power by which his an- 
ceſtors had been kept in ſlavery. He obtained the 
victory in five engagements againſt that power, 
deprived it of it's beſt provinces, and concluded 
a peace with the fame wiſdom thi ** had Wee 
the war. 
Tnovon his wars were at an Fw; yet he did 
not remain inactive. He aſpired to gain the 
. admiration of thoſe very people whom he had 
ſtruck with terror. He collected all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luſtre to his 
name. _ He reformed the abuſes in the courts of 


 Jucigature, 
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e- judicature, and dictated himſelf the wiſeſt laws. ® oe 
ze, A plain and invariable order was eſtabliſhed in 
u- every part of government. As he was convinced 
ith that the authority of a ſovereign is a eommon 
of benefit to all his ſubjects, a protection which all 
ch. ſhould equally partake of, he gave to every man 
nt. the liberty of approaching his perſon, and of writ- 
ert ing to him. Every inſtant of his life was devoted 
red to the welfare of his people; his very amuſe- 
uct ments were made uſeful to them. His writings: 
vas on hiſtory, morality. and politics, abounded with 
his practical truths. Even his poetry was full of pro- 
es; found and inſtructive ideas. He was conſidering 
hig of the means of enriching his dominions, when 
ids ſome fortunate event put Ne in e, 1 Eaſt 
led Frieſland in the year 1744. hy 1 
ole Eugbru, the capital of this little province, 
nt, was reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the beſt 
ric, ports in Europe. The Engliſh; compelled to 
reſt abandon Antwerp, had made it the center of their ; 
an- connections with the continent. The Dutch had 
the long attempted, though in vain, to appropriate 
yer, it to themſelves, till it ſo ſtrongly excited their 
ded jealouſy, that they even endeavoured to fill up 
zun Wl the port. It was in every reſpect fit to become the 

| ſtaple of a great trade. The diſtance of this little 
did Wl country from the bulk of the Pruſſian forces might. 
the be attended with ſome inconveniences; but Fre- 
had deric expected that the terror of his name would 
arts keep the maritime powers in awe. In this per- 

his ſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Company at 


Embden in 1751. 
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Tur capital of this new ſociety, divided into 


AS two thouſand ſhares, was 3,956,000 livres “, 


chiefly ſubſcribed by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of their 
governments. They were allured by the unli- 
mited freedom they were to erjoy, on paying 
three per cent. to the ſovereign upon every ſale 5 
they ſhould make. The event did not anſwet | 
their expe&ation ; ſix ſhips, ſent ſucceſſively to | 
China, brought to the owners no more than their , 
bare capital, and a profit of half per cent. for ſ 
each year. Another Company, formed ſoon after } 
in the ſame place for Bengal, was ſtill more un- t 
ſucceſsful. They never attempted more than two 4 
expeditions; and the only return they had was 0 
a law-ſuit, which probably will never be deter- 1. 
mined. The tranſactions of both theſe ſocieties h 
were ſuſpended upon the commencement of hoſti- ſa 
lities in 1756, but their N e en was not 


ſettled till 176 3. af 
Tuts has been the only check the: king of i 
Pruſſia's greatneſs has ever received. We know af 
ho difficult it is to judge of the merit of cotem- 70 
poraries; becauſe they are not at a ſufficient dif- hu 
tance. Princes are of all men thoſe we can leaſt ri 
hope to be acquainted with. Fame ſeldom ſpeaks for 
of them without prejudice, We commonly judge mY 
of them upon the reports of ſervile flattety, or me 
unjuſt envy. The clamours of the various in- q,, 
tereſts and opinions, that are in perpetual agita- not 
tion around-them, confound or Pen the judg; his 


ment of the wiſeſt men. 


* 164,8331. 6s, 8d. 
Tir 
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Ter, if we might be allowed to pronounce from * 0,0 K 
a multitude of facts connected together, we ſhould 3 
ſay of Frederic, that he had been able to extri- 
cate himſelf from the ſchemes of all Europe com- 
bined againſt him; that to the greatneſs and 
boldneſs of his enterprizes, he joined the moſt 
impenetrable ſecrecy in the execution of them; 
that he introduced a total change in the art of 
war, Which, before his time, was thought to have 
attained it's higheſt degree of perfection; that he 
ſhewed a fortitude ſcarcely to be paralleled in 
hiſtory; that he turned his very miſtakes to bet- 
ter advantage than others do their ſucceſs; that 
all mankind were either loſt in ſilent admiration 
of his actions, or could not ſufficiently extoll 
them; and that he reflected as much luſtre upon 
his nation, as other nations reflect e * 
dere e 

Turs prince always preſents/ 3 a | formidable 
aſpect, The opinion he has given of his abili- 
ties; the indelible remembrance of his actions; 
an annual revenue of ſeventy millions “; a trea- 
ſure of more than two hundred ; an army of a 
hundred and fourfeore thouſand men: all theſe 
circumſtanees muſt ſecure his tranquillity. Un- 
fortunately it is not ſo beneficial to his ſubjects 
as it was formerly. He ſtill leaves the Manage» 
ment of the coin to the Jews, who have intro 
duced the greateſt confuſion. He has done 
nothing for the relief of the richeſt merchants in 
his dominions, who have been ruined by his 


2,916,666 J. 138. 4d. | + 8, 333,333 J. 6s. 8d. 
— 2 ſchemes. 
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B wg K ſchemes. He has taken the moſt conſiderable 
— manufatures into his own hands. His domi- 


ments, and at the excellent diſpoſition thou didſt 


which of ſeveral armies makes but one body, 


nions are full of monopolies, which are the bane 
of all induſtry. His people, who idolized him, 
have been given up to a ſet of foreign plunderers. 
This conduct hath occaſioned ſuch diſtruſt, both | 


at home and abroad, that we may venture to 
affirm, that all endeavours to reſtore the Emb- | 


den Company will prove ineffectual. 

O Faeprric! thou didſt receive from Nature 0 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- t 
fire of knowlege,- a propenſity to an active life, t 
and a-ſtrength of conſtitution to ſuppert the fa- a 


tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted as 
to the ſtudy of government, policy, and legiſla- h 
tion. At the view of thy firſt exploits, man- th 
kind, groaning under general oppreſſion and ſla- th 
very, ſeemed to find ſome comfort in their miſ- ex 
fortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldſt ch 


be their avenger. They foretold thy ſucceſſes, ley 
and implored a previous bleſſing upon them; the 
and Europe diſtinguiſhed ne yd the title of King of 


and. Philoſopher. A1 tefl 


- Wazx thou didſt firſt 0 \ the field, all upe 
nations were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of thy thy 
marches, at the ſkill diſplayed in thy encamp- Let 


make of thine army in battle. The ſtrict diſ- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained ex- 
cited univerſal admiration, and inſured them vic- 
tory: all extolled that mechanical- ſubordination 


whoſe motions, being all governed by one ſingle 
| impulſe, 


— 
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impulſe, exert their power at once towards the B N K 
ſame object. Philoſophers themſelves; prejudiced wy— 


by the hopes thou hadſt raiſed in them, and proud 
to ſee a friend of the arts and of mankind inveſted 


with regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy victo- 


ries, though obtained at the expence of ſo much 


blood ; and they conſidered thee as a model for | 


military kings. 41 30 


Bur there is ſtill a more albridus title; chat 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given to 


thoſe princes, who, making no diſtinction be- 


tween truth and error, juſtice and partiality, good 
and evil, conſider the principles of morality merely 


as metaphyſical ſpeculations, and imagine that 
human reaſon is ſwayed entirely by intereſt. If 
the love of glory were extinct in thy breaſt; if 
the powers of thy ſoul, exhauſted by thy great 
exploits, had loſt their force and energy; if the 
childiſh: paſſions of old age had reduced thee to a 
level with the generality of kings; what would 
then become of thy glory? What would become 
of thoſe praiſes which fame, and the immortal 
teſtimony of literature and the arts, have beſtowed 
upon thee? But let us hope that thy reign and 
thy life will not appear problematical in hiſtory. 
Let thine heart again be opened to thoſe noble 
and virtuous ſentiments that were the delight of 
thy younger days. Let the latter years of thy 
life be employed in promoting the felicity of thy 
people. Let ſucceeding generations experience 
the effects of that happineſs thou ſhalt. beſtow 
upon the preſent. The power of Pruſſia is the 
work. of thy genius; it has been formed, and it 

3 muſt 
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PO OK muſt be ſupported by thee. It muſt be adapted 
o the ſtate, the glory of which thou haſt raiſed. 


Lx thoſe numberleſs treaſures that are buried 
in thy coffers be again brought into circulation, 
and give new life to the ſtate: let thy private 
poſſeſſions, which a ſudden change of fortune may 
deprive thee of, be hereafter only ſupported upon 
the baſis of the national riches, which never can 
fail: let thy ſubjects, bending under the intole- 
rable yoke of a ſevere and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the affections of a parent, inſtead of 
the vexations of an oppreſſor : let exorbitant 
taxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
ſumption, no longer obſtruct the advancement of 
agriculture. and induſtry : let the inhabitants of 
the country, recovered from a ſtate of ſlavery, and 
thoſe of the towns, becoming perfectly free, pals 
their lives agreeably to their inclinations and re- 


ſpective powers. Thus ſhalt thou give ſtability | 


to the empire which thy brilliant talents, have 
extended, and rendered illuſtrious; thus ſhall thy 
name-be inſerted in the reſpectable, but ſmall, liſt 
of patriot kings. 

Lzr thy virtues carry thee fun further, and in- 
duce thee to procure the bleſſing of tranquillity to 
the earth. Let the influence of thy mediation, 
and the power of thine; arms, compel all turbu- 
lent and reſtleſs nations to accept of peace. The 
univerſe is the country of a great man; it is the 


ſtage ſvited to the difplay of thy abilities: ma) 


thou become the benefactor of all mankind! 
Sven was the diſcourſe I addreſſed to thee in 


| the midſt of 'that tranquillity 1 in which thou didſt 


fatter 
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fatter, thyſelf that thou ſhouldſt end thine honour- 9,9 K 
able career: like the Eternal Being, if we may „ 
be allowed to ſay ſo, to whom ſongs of praiſe are 
addreſſed from all regions of the earth, when a 
great event made thee reſume thy thunder. A 
power, which never cooſulted any,thing but it's 
own aggrandiſement in it's motives. for making 
peace or war; without any regard to the conſti- 
tution of the Germanic body, or to the treaties 
that guarantee it; without reſpect to the rights of 
nations and of families; and in contempt of the 
cuſtomary and general laws of inheritance: this 
power, I ſay, formed pretenſions, aſſembled 
troops; appropriated to itſelf, in imagination, the 
ſpoils of princes too feeble to reſiſt, and threatened 
the liberties of the empire. Thou haſt prevented 
theſe evils. The old lion hath ſhaken his mane; 
he hath ifſued roaring from the place of his re- 
treat, and his young rival has ſhuddered. Till 
this inſtant; Frederic had ſhew'n himſelf power- 
ful. The opportunity has offered of ſhewing 
himſelf juſt, and he hath ſeized it. Europe 
has reſounded with prayers for the ſucceſs of 
his exertions; for he was then neither an ambi- 
tious conqueror, nor a rapacious merchant, nor 
a political uſurper. He had been admired; he 
now ſhall be bleſſed. I had written at the foot of 
his ſtatue: THE MOST FORMIDABLE POWERS OF 
EUROPE WERE COMBINED AGAINST HIM; AND 
THEY DISAPPEARED BEFQRE HIM. I ſhall now . 
engrave an inſcription leſs pompous, but more 
inſtructive and more noble. NATIONS, BE BROKE 


THE CHAINS THAT WERE PREPARING FOR YOU. 
F. 4 PRINCES ; 
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PRINCES or THE GERMAN: EMPIRE, HE WILL wor 


ALWAYS EXIST, —LOOK TO YOURSELVES. 5 


No greatneſs, no proſperity can exiſt in a mo- 
narchy without the influence of the ſovereign; 


but it does not ſolely depend upon the monarch 


to do every thing that is calculated to procure the 
happineſs of his people. He ſometimes meetz 
with powerful obſtacles in the prejudices, the 
character, and the diſpoſitions of his ſubjects. 


Theſe indeed may undoubtedly be corrected; 


but this is a revolution we often expect for a long 
time, and which has not yet taken | 1n the 


Philippines. : 


Tus Philippines, when Known by the 
name of the Manillas, form an immenſe Archipe- 
lago to the Eaſt of Aſia. They extend from the ſixth 
to the twenty-fifth degree north, and have an un- 


equal breadth, ſpreading from forty ta two hundred 


leagues. Among the number of them, which is 
prodigious, thirteen or fourteen are diſtinguiſhed 
more conſiderable than the reſt. 

THrtst iſlands er, to the obſerving eye, a 
terrible and majeſtic proſpect. They are covered 
with bazaltes, with lava, with ſcoriæ, with black 
glaſs, with melted iron, with grey and friable 
ſtones. filled with the wrecks of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, with ſulphur kept in a ſtate 
of fuſion by the continual action of ſubterraneous 
fires, and with burning waters which communi- 
cate with hidden flames. All theſe great acci- 
dents of nature are the effect of extinguiſhed vol- 
eanos, of ſome that are ſtill burning, and of others 
that are forming in theſe deep cavities, where 

come 
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combuſtible materials are always in agitation; ® 0 K 


We may conjecture without preſumption, that 


. 


theſe countries which may be reckoned among 


the moſt antient of the globe, are approaching 
nearer to their deſtruction than any others. 


Tas aſhes, with which theſe immenſe furnaces 
cover the ſurface of a deep ſoil for ages paſt; 


the ſtirring up of the ground inceſſantly renewed 


by earthquakes; the heats that are common to | 


all the countries ſituated" under the torrid zone; 
the moiſture, which is habitually kept up in theſe 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the 
height of the mountains, and by foreſts as old as 


the world: ſuch are probably the cauſes of the al- 


moſt incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moſt 
of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits, and trees 


that are found in the reſt of Aſia, are alſo ſeen in 


this Archipelago, and almoſt every thing here'is 
of a better quality. Some vegetables even are 


diſcovered here, which do not appear any where 


elſe. If an intelligent naturaliſt were to go over 
theſe iſlands with the freedom and the aſſiſtance 
neceſſary, he would certainly enrich the ſciences 
with a variety of curious, uſeful, and intereſting 
knowlege. | 


UnroaTunaTzLyY, the climate of the Philip- * 


pines is not ſo agreeable as the ſoil is fertile. Al- 
though the ſea and land breezes may keep up, 
during fix months, a greater degree of tempera- 


ture than might be expected from their ſituation, 


yet throughout the reſt of the year, the ſky is all 
on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 


with continual rains. Nevertheleſs, the air is not 


unwholeſome. 
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d00% unwholeſome. The. conſtitution indeed of ſo- 
2 reigners is rather weakened by a ſuperabundant 
perſpiration : but the natives of the country live 
to an advanced age, without being expoſed to any 
infirmities except ſuch as man is liable to * 
where elſe. 
Tux center of theſe mountainous :Nands i is oc- 
cid by ſavages, who ſeem to be the oldeſt in- 
| habitants. Whatever may be their origin, they 
are negroes, and have moſt of them woolly hair, 
They are not tall, but are ſtrong} and nervous. 
Sometimes a whole family forms itſelf into a little 
community; but moſt frequently each individual 
lives with his female companion alone. They 
never quit their bows and arrows. Accuſtomed 
to the ſilence of the foreſts, they ſeem alarmed at 
the leaſt noiſe. Their life is entirely. the ſame as 
that of beaſts. The fruits and roots they find in 
the woods are their only food; and, when they | 
have exhauſted one ſpot, they go and inhabit an- 
other. All endeavours to reduce them to ſubjec- 
tion have proved ineffectual, becauſe nothing is 
more difficult than to ſubdue a nation wandering 
among places that are inacceſſible. | 
Tux plains from which they have been driven, 
have been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra. Borneo, Macaſſar, the 
Moluccas, and Arabia. The manners, idiom, 
religion, and government of theſe ſtrangers, evi- 
dently diſtinguiſh their ſeveral origins. 
eee Maotigar was the firſt European who diſco- 


niards and 
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the ſervice of the Emneror Charles V. and paſſing ® 0 OK 
the ſtrei ghes. that now bear his name, he arrived 8 


at the Manillas in 1521; from whence, after his 
pak his lieutenants repaired. to the Moluccas, 
diſcovered ten or eleven years before by the Por- 
tugueſe. This voyage would probably have been 
attended with remarkable conſequences, had they 
not been prevented by the combination we are 
going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century, Wan the eee 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and endeavouring to monopoliſe the trade 
of ſpices, and of manufactures which had been in 
conſtant requeſt among civilized nations; the 
Spaniards, by the diſcovery of America, were ſe- 
curing greater treaſures than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purſuing their reſpective views of aggran- 
dizement in far diſtant regions, they might pro- 


bably interfere with each other; and their mutual 


antipathy would have made ſuch an event dan- 
gerous. To prevent this, the Pope fixed their 
reſpective claims in 1493, in conſequence of that 
univerſal and ridiculous power which the Roman 
pontiffs had aſſumed for ſeveral centuries, and 
which the idolatrous ignorance of the two nations, 
equally: ſuperſtitious, ſtill kept up, that they 
might plead the excuſe of religion for their avarice. 
He gave to Spain all the countries that ſhould be 
diſcovered to the weſt of a meridian taken a hun- 
dred leagues from the Azores, and to Portugal 
whatever land they might conquer 'to the eaſt of 
that meridian, The year following, the powers 

7 | concerned 
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"» fillas, to remove the line of ſeparation to the 
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diſtance of three hundred and ſeventy leagues 
from the Cape de Verd iſlands. ' This, in the 
eyes of the moſt intelligent people, was a ſuper- 


fluovs precaution. But, at that period, men 


were not ſufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that, as the navigators of 
one crown advanced to the weſt, and thoſe of the 
other to the eaſt, they muſt ſooner or later, meet 
in the fame point. W 8 ne evinced 
this truth. 

Taz Court of Liſbon did not conceal the un- 
eaſineſs they felt at this event. They were deter- 
mined to run any riſque, rather than ſuffer a rival, 
already too much favoured by fortune, to come 
and difpute with them the empire of the Aſiatic 


feas.. However, before they ventured to contend 


with the only power whoſe naval ſtrength was 
then formidable, they thought it adviſeable to try 
the method of negociation;; and ſucceeded better 
in it than they expected. Charles V., who was 
frequently in want of money to carry on his too 


immenſe and too frequent undertakings, gave up 


irrevocably, in 1529, for the ſum of 350,000 
ducats, or 2, 598, 7 50 livres“, all the pretenſions 


he might have upon the countries recognized un- 


der his name in the Indian ocean: he even ex- 
tended the Portugueſe line of ſeparation to the 
Ladrone iſlands. This is at leaſt the account 
given by the Portugueſe hiſtorians; for the Ca- 
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ſtilian writers ſay, that their monarch reſerved to 
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himſelf the power of renewing the diſcuſſion . 


his rights, and of reſuming them if rhe deciſion 


ſhould be in his favour: but only after he had re- 


funded the money. he had received. . | 
Tux treaty; of Saragoſſa met with.che ſame far 


as other political conventions. 


Ix 1564, Philip II. reſumed the 1 of con- 
quering the Manillas. Spain was then too much 
weakened by her conqueſts in America, to think 


of founding by force, a new empire at the extre - 


mity of the. Eaſt Indies. The mild methods of 
perſuaſion were for the firſt time adopted in her 
plan of aggrandizement. She charged ſeveral 
miſſionaries with the office of acquiring new ſub- 
jects for her, and they did not Ae fruſtrate 
her expectations. 


94424 


Tus men, upon the pl ri Lied. were formerly 


*. 7 11 


idolators or Mohammedans, and who were made 


ſubject to Spain by the Chriſtian, religion, were 
not entirely fayages,. as thoſe. of the inland, parts. 
They had chiefs; laws, houſes, and ſome imperfect 
arts. Several. of them had ſome knowlege of 
agriculture. The, property of the fields they had 
ſow'n was confirmed. to them; and the happineſs 
they enjoyed made others deſirous of acquiring 
poſſeſſions, , The monks, commiſſioned to diſtri- 
bute them, reſerved for themſelves the moſt ex- 
tenſive, beſt ſituated, and moſt fertile portions of 
this immenſe territory; 5 and the government made 
a formal ceſſion of theſe lands to them. 
Gzear things were expected from theſe arrange- 


ments, imperfect even as they were. Many cauſes | 


have combined to prevent the ſucceſs of them. 
3 Is 
* « 
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Ir the firſt place, moſt of the miſſioniries, 
brought up in the ignorance and indolence of a 
eloiſtered life, have not ſpurred on the Indians 
under their direction to labour, as much as they 


ought to have done. It may even be ſaid, that 


they have diverted them from it by employing 
them inceſſantly in religious eeremonies; meet- 
ings, and ſolemnities. A ſyſtem, as repugnant 


to every kind of rational worſhip, as to ſound po- 


Hey, has left the lands diſtributed to the ſubjected 
le in a ſtate of annihilation. Even the lands 
of their blind guides, have been little or ill culti- 


vated; and this, perhaps, becauſe the govern- 


ment diftributes 52 er Re wh W 4 oy fare 
OE: 

- Tax conduct of the Spaniart has Abby en- 
couraged this fatal inactivity. The propenſity to 
idlenefs which theſe proud men had brought with 
them from their country, was ſtill more confirmed 
by the permiſſion which the Court granted them, 
of ſending every year to Amerita a ſhip laden 


with the productions and manofattites of Aſia, 


The treaſures which were brought” Back by this 
immenſe veſſel, made them confider the moſt 


| creditable and leaſt laborious occupations as diſ- 


graceful and inſupportable. Their indolence 
ſuggeſted no other reſource to keep up a'volup- 


tuous life. Accordingly, when the misfortunes 


of war ſuſpended for a year or two the fitting out 
of this galcon, moſt of theſe' conquerors were 


plunged in the moſt dreadful miſery. They be- 
came beggars, thieves, or aſſaſſins. The troops 
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were 1 in theſe enormities, and the od oa 
tribunals of juſtice were jr vg en, 0 — 
many ene l 

Taz Chineſe iatetahy eine chemie d. to 
give. to the arts, and to agriculture, that activity 
which the lazineſs and the pride of the Spaniards 
denied them. The navigators of this celebrated: 
nation frequented from time immemorial the 
Manillas, to obtain the productions natural to 
theſe iſlands. They continued to reſort to them 
after they had ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. Their 
numbers increaſed ſtill more, when the riches of 
Mexico and Peru, which circulated: there, gave 
room for more extenſive ſpeculations. A great 
number of artiſts, and a ſtill greater number of 
cultivators, Who were too numerous in this flou- 
riſhing empire, were ſoon brought there by their 
ſhips. - Theſe laborious, economical, and intel- 
ligent men, offered to clear the lands, to-eftabliſh 
manufactures, and to ſet on foot every ſpecies of 
induſtry, upon condition that the property of ſome 
parts of an immenſe territory, which had no 
owner, ſhould: be given to them, and that the 
tributes exacted from them ſhould be moderate. 
This was an infallible method of eſtabliſhing, at 
the extremity of Aſia, a flouriſhing colony, with- 
out loſs, of men, and without any pecuniary ſacri- 
fice, Unfortunately for the Philippines, the 
Spaniards have not been ſufficiently ſenſible of 
this truth; nevertheleſs, the little: good that has 
been done in theſe. iſlands has 1 n of 
theſe Chineſe. en 4s 
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Stain has ſubmitted to it's dominion, in this 


Archipelago ſome parts of nine large iſlands. That 


of Luconia, which is the moſt conſiderable, is 


five-and-twenty leagues in length, and thirty or 


forty. in breadth... The Spaniards land there at a 
great .circular bay, formed by two capes, at the 


diſtance of two leagues from each other. In this 
ſhort ſpace, we meet with the ſmall iſland of Ma- 
rivelles, which leaves two paſſages open; . 


eaſtern one is the narroweſt, and the ſafeſt. 


Jo the ſouth- eaſt of the bay ſtands the Aber 
of Cavite, which is in form of a horſeſhoe; and is 
defended by a-fmalt- fort, and a garriſon of three 
hundred men. Twelve ſhips may ride here in 


ſafety upon a ſlimy bottom. Here it is that the 
veſſels neceſſary fo: nw — work e are 
conſtructed. 1 

Ixithe ſame bey at t ee W Ambre gon 


Cavite, near the mouth of a navigable river, riſes 


the famous city of Manilla. L Egaſpe, who took 
it from the Indians in 17 1, judged it a proper 
place to become the center of the ſtate that was 
to be founded, and fixed the ſeat of govern- 
ment and commerce there. Gomez Peres de 
las Marignas incloſed it with walls in 1590, 
and built the citadel of St. James. The city has 


been ſince enlarged and embelliſned. The river, 


which traverſes it, deſcends from a lake that is 


twenty leagues in circumference. It is formed 


by forty rivulets, upon each of which is ſettled a 


colony of Indian -cultivators.. It is from hence 
that the capital of the empire received it's ſub- 
ſiſtence. 
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tance; Unfortunately it is ſituated 8 two 
yolcanos which communicate with one another, 
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and the cavities of which, always in ſermentation, 


ſeem to pave the way for it's ruin. 


Accoa iN to the calculation of 17 52, e 
out the whole Archipelago, there are no more than 
one million three hundred, and fifty thouſand, In- 
dians who have ſuhmitted to the Spaniſh yoke... 
Moſt of them are Chriſtians; and from the age 


of ſixteen to fifty, they all pay a poll- tax of ſour 


reals, or two livres ſourteen ſols“ . T hey have 
been diſtributed in twenty-two provinces, of 
which the iſland of Lugonia alone, though 8 


entirely ſubdued, contains twelve. 102220 
Tu ſettlement is ſubje& to a governor, wk 


ofice continues eight years, but who is ſubordi- 


nate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the 
army, diſpoſes of all civil and military employ- 
ments, and may grant lands to the ſoldiers, and 
even erect them into fiefs. This power, though 
only balanced by the influence of the clergy, has 
been found ſo dangerous, that many expedients 


have been deviſed to check it's exorbitancy. The 


moſt effectual of theſe expedients, is that, by 
which it is decreed, that the conduct of a governor 
ſhall be arraigned even after his death ; and that, 
when a. governor lives beyond the time of the 
expiration, of his office, he ſhall not quit the place 
till his adminiſtration, has been inquired into. 
Every individual is at liberty to complain z and, 
if he has (eigen any wrong, he is to be indem- 
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5 o, 0 K yified at the colt of the delinquent, who is like- 
2 wiſe condemned to pay à fine to the ſovereign, 
for having brought an odium upon him. At the 
time this wiſe inſtitution was made, it was ob- 
ſerved! with ſuch rigour, that, when accuſations 
were of importance againſt the governor, he was 
impriſoned. Several died in confinement; and 
others were taken out, only with a deſign to 
inflict ſevere puniſhments upon them. By de- 
grees this formidable mode of proceeding has 
come to nothing. The chief of the colony gives 
his ſucceſſor enough to pay for his poſt ; he hav- c 
ing already received the nden ſum from his pr. I x 
deceſſor. ag u 
Tus colluſion has brace on a ſettled Tyſtem 

of oppreſſion. Arbitraty taxes have been levied; 
the public revenue has been leſſened in paſſing 
through the hands that were appointed to colle& 
it; a duty of ſeven per cent. which has been laid 
on all merchandize on it's coming in, has made 
trade degenerate into ſmuggling; the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the maga- 
zines of the government; and ſome governors 
have carried their tyranny to/ ſuck'” atrocious 
lengths, as to determine the quantity of corn that 
the fields were to produce, and to oblige the farmers 
to bring it in; and not only to wait for the pay- 
ment as long a time as their oppreſſive maſlers 
ſhould think proper, but alſa' to receive it in 
whatever manner it could be given to them, 
For theſe two centuries paſt, ſome upright go- 
vernors have attempted to put an end to theſe 


enormities; ; but their endeayours have proved | in- 
effectual, 
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effectualj becauſe the abuſes were too inveterate 
to yield to 4 tranſient and ſubordinate authority. 
Nothing Jeſs than the ſupreme power of the court 


of Madrid could have reſtrained this' ſpirit of uni- 


verſal rupaciouſneſs; but this power has never 
exerted ĩtſelf for ſuch a'purpbſe. : This ſhameful 
neglect is the true cauſe why the Philippine iſlands 
have never been in the leaſt improved. Their 
name would ſcarcely be know” 850 e it not for 
their connections with Mexicdoo. 

Tos connections, which have fublited ever 
ſince the firſt ſertlement of the Spaniards in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, conſiſt only in conveying 
the merchandize of India to America by the South 


Sea. None of the articles that compoſe theſe 


rich cargoes are the produce either of the ſoil or 
of the induſtry of thoſe iſlands. Their cinnamon 
is brought from Batavia. The Chineſe bring 
them ſilks; and the Engliſh or the French ſupply 
them with white linens and printed callicoes from 
Bengal and Coromandel. From whatever port 
the goods have been brought, they muſt come in 
before the departure of the galeons. If they 
ſhould arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, 


or muſt be ſold at a loſs to merchants, who are 


obliged to ſhut them up in warehouſes, till they 
are forgotten. The payments are made in cochi- 
neal and Mexican piaſtres, and partly in cowries, 


which are not current in Africa, but will paſs 


every where on the banks of the Ganges. 

A SETTLEMENT, Which has not a mare ſolid 
foundation, may perhaps be eaſily overthrow'n. 
We do not therefore heſitate to foretel, that the 

G 2 | Philippines 
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B © 0 K Philippines will one day, ſooner or later, be 
nt taken from it's preſent poſſeſſors. A few reflec- 


tions will be ſufficient to give theſe. Og 
the, conviction of eyidence. reha 

| Some. enlightened navigators have inen 
War the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, which in theſe diſtant 
regions had always been in a languid ſtate, are 


become perceptibly more ſo ſince the year 1768, 
when the Jeſuits were baniſhed from them. Beſides 


that the immenſe domains of theſe miſſionaries 
are entirely fallen off from the fertility,to which 
they had brought them; the lands of the Indians 
likewiſe, whom they governed, which were the 
only ones tolerably cultivated, and where ſome 
uſeful arts were to be found, have ſank again 
into that ſtate of eee 1.2 from whence they 
had been raiſed. It has even happened that 
theſe iſlanders, te leaſt. indolent perſons of the 
colony, have been expoſed to the ſame odium, 
well or ill founded, which purſued their, guides. 
A GREATER calamity! affected this Archipelago 
the next year. All the Chineſe, without excep- 
tion, were baniſned from it; and this proſcription 


occaſioned a breach, which, in al- probability, will 


never be cloſed. Theſe people, whoſe ruling 
paſſion is avarice, came every year to the Philip- 
pines with five - and- twenty, or thirty ſmall veſſels, 
and gave encouragement to ſome labouts to which 


they alone could fix a price. Theſe were not 


the only advantages. A number of their coun- 


trynien, ſettled in theſe iſlands, gave an habitual 


example of a life conſtantly ſpent in employment. 


* of * even viſited the Indian colonies, 
and, 
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and, by making them timely and cautious ad- B 0 K 
vances, inſpired them with the deſire, at the ſame — 


time that they furniſhed them with the means, of 


improving their ſituation. It is to be regretted, 


that theſe means of proſperity have been annihi- 
lated, by the impoſſibility which the Spaniards. 
perhaps experienced, of containing a N. ſo 


prone to inſurrections. 


BeroRE theſe deſtructive events, the vials 


manifeſted a determined averſion for their tyrants. 


Oppreſſion had often made them break through 
the bounds of obedience; and without the inter- 


vention of their paſtors, the unavailing efforts of 


degenerate troops would never have brought them 


again into ſubjection. Since the expulſion of 


theſe miſſionaries, who had moſt influence over 


them, has deprived the Spaniſh government of 
it's greateſt ſtrength, the Indians, who are- leſs 
reſtrained, muſt be deſirous of recovering. their 
ape N and may have, perhaps, ſufficient 
energy to reaſſume their primitive rights. 
To theſe dangers, which may be called do- 
meſtic, foreign perils are added, which are ſtill 
more alarming. Some ſavages, ifſuiog- form 
the Malays , illands, make habitual incurſions 
on the coaſt; of the Philippines, carrying de- 
ſtruction along with them, and taking off thou- 
lands of the Chriſtians, whom they reduce, to 
ſlavery. This piracy is ſeldom puniſhed; becauſe 
the Spaniards, divided into four factions, know'n 
by the name of Caſtilians, Galicians, Mouatain- 
eers, and Biſcayans, are entirely taken up. with 
the hatred that torments them, and behold, with 
G 3 | an 
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B 0.0 K an indifferent eye, whatever is foreign to their 
— diſputes. The Malays have always been more 


and more emboldened by theſe divifions. Al- 
ready have they driven the eommon enemy from 
ſeveral iſlands. © They are every day incroaching 
upon them, and will ſoon become maſters of the 
poſſeſſion, unleſs they be prevented by ſome Eu- 
ropean nation, more powerful, or more active 


than the one they now have to contend with. 


In 1762, the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of the Phi- 
lippines with more facility than they had ex- 
pected. Although they were deprived of them by 
treaty; they may perhaps be ſtill ambitious of 
ſeizing upon them again, when an opportunity 
ſhall offer, Other nations may equally aſpire to 
this' conqueſt, in order to make it the center of 
their empire in the ſeas and upon the continent of 


India. It is therefore probable that the Spaniards 


will be driven from the Philippines. 

Som politicians think that this would not be 
an evil; an opinion that has long been entertain- 
ed. The Philippines had but juſt opened a com- 


munication with America, when 'the Spaniards 


thought of giving them up, as being prejudicial 
to the intereſt of the mother-country, - Philip Il. 
and his ſucceſſors conſtantly rejected that propo- 


fal, which was often renewed. The city of Seville 


in 1731, and that of Cadiz i in 1733 entertained 
more rational notions. Both theſe cities ima- 
gined, and it is rather ſurpriſing that the idea did 
not occur ſooner, that it would be advantageous 
to the Spaniards to have a direct concern with the 


trade of Aſia, and that the poſſeſſions they had in 
thoſe 
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thoſe parts ſhould. be made the center of their B 9 K 


traffic. In vain was it urged, that as India af 


fords ſilks and cottons ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, 
both in workmanſhip and colouring, and at a 
much cheaper price, the national manufactures 
could not ſupport the competition, but would in- 
fallibly be ruined. This objection might have 
it's weight with regard to ſome nations; but ap- 
peared altogether frivolous, an the ſitua- 
tion of Spain. 

Tus Spaniards, indeed, uſe none but foreign 
ſtuffs and linen, either for wearing - apparel or fur- 
niture. Thoſe continual demands muſt neceſſa- 
rily increaſe the induſtry, the wealth, the popula- 
tion, and ſtrength. of their neighbours, who avail 
themſelyes of theſe, advantages, to keep that na- 
tion which ſupplies them in a ſtate of dependence, 
They would certainly act. with more wiſdom and 
dignity, were they to, uſe the. Indian manufactures. 
1 hey would be preferable, both in point of œco- 
nomy and elegance, and would leſſen that com- 
petition Which muſt, in the end, prove fatal to 
Span: 1 

Tus inconveniences, 1 1 N new 
undertakings, are here previoully, obviated. The 


iſlands which Spain poſſeſſes lie between Japan, 


China, Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably ſituated for 
forming connections with thoſe ſeveral kingdoms. 
Their diſtance from Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Bengal, would not prevent them from protecting 
elfectually any factories it might be thought ad- 
aten to eſtabliſn on theſe ae coaſts. 
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Oe thay They would, moreover, be defended by immenſe 
wy ſeas from the ravages which ſo often affect the 


continent, and would be eaſily preſerved from the 
temptatiòn of interfering in the conteſts which 


prevail there. Nei: Set 


Tears diſtance, however, would: not prevent the 
Archipelago from being ſure of ſubſiſtence. No 
country in Afia abounds more in fruits, ſago, 
cocoa- trees, and eſculent plants of all n 
Rice, which in the greater part of India muſt be 
watered by dint of labour twice a day, till it's 
grain is well formed, is more eaſily cultivated in 


the Philippines. When it is ſow'n on the borders 


of rivers, or in plains which may be covered with 


water at pleaſure, it yields two plentiful crops in 


a year, without requiring any SENG, | 'till the 


time of gathering 1 it. 


ALL the grains of Europe thrive in chele iſlands. 
They would furniſh a ſufficiency of them for the 
ſailors, however numerous they might | be, if the 
negligence and tyranny of the government had 
not condemned moſt of the lands to a ſhameful 
ſterility. 

Tas number of cattle on b cheſs iſlands, is 2 
matter of aſtoniſnment to all voyagers. Every 


religious community has meadows from five-and- | 


twenty to thirty leagues in extent, covered with 


forty, and fifty thouſand! oxen. Although they 


are not watched, they ſeldom get beyond the 
rivers and mountains which are the boundaries of 
theſe poſſeſſions. Thoſe which happen to go 
aſtray, are eaſily know'n again, by the mark of 
the different orders 281 is impreſſed on them 

with 
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wich a hot iron, and they are always faithfully re- 
ſtored to their proper owners. Since the invaſion 
of the Engliſh, and the ravages that were the 
conſequence of i it, the number of horned cattle is 
lefſened ; but it is ſtill very conſiderable. 

Bronx the year 1744, none of our vegetables 
grew on the fertile ſoil of the Philippines. At 
this period, Mahé de Villebague carried ſome 
wr there. All theſe uſeful plants had ſuc- 


ceeded, when eight months after, the cultivator, 


who was called away elſewhere by his commercial 
concerns, left his garden to another Frenchman 
ſettled in theſe iſlands. The Spaniards, who had 
not without jealouſy ſeen a foreigner ſhew them 
what they ought to have done two centuries be- 
fore, roſe up with ſo much violence againſt his 
ſucceſſor, that in order to reſtore tranquillity, the 
adminiſtration thought themſelves obliged to order 


| theſe. wholeſome roots to be pulled up. Fortu- 


nately, the Chineſe, who are inceſſantly intent 
upon every thing that can contribute to the im- 
provement of their fortune, had privately taken 
care of them. By degrees the people grew re- 
conciled to an innovation of ſo uſeful a kind; 
and it ĩs at preſent one of the chief reſources of 
the colony. 

Sven is then one of the effects of national 


hatred, that it inclines the natives rather to deprive 
themſelves of a benefit, than to owe it to ſtrangers; 


and particularly to the French, who of all other 
nations are the moſt deteſted, notwithſtanding the 


connection ſuſtliſting between the two govern- 


ments? From whence can this antipathy ariſe? 
| | Ir 
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| a 00K lr we travel much, we ſhall not find any people 
| Fa: 1 fo mild, ſo affable, fo frank, ſo polite, ſo lively, 
ſo ant as the French. They a are ſometimes 

too much ſo; but is this ſo great a fault? They 

are warmly and quickly intereſts + and, ſometimes 

for trifling matters, while objects of more import- 

ance, either affect them little, or only. excite their 

| ridicule.” This is their favourite weapon, and the 
1 moſt formidable for others as well as for them- 
18 ſelves. They paſs rapidly from pleaſure to pain, 
Wt! and from pain to pleaſure. A Frenchman would 
find himſelf fatigued with a continuation of the 
ſame happineſs ; he ſcarce ever experiences any 
deep ſenſations. He becomes infatuated with 
any thing; but he is neither whimſical, nor im- 
patient, nor enthuſiaſtic. He cares very little 
for religion, but he reſpects the prieſthood, with- 
out having either eſteem or reverence for it. 
He never troubles himſelf about affairs of ſtate, 
unleſs it be to write his ballad, or his epigram | 
upon the miniſtry. This levity is the origin of a | 
ſpecies of equality, of which there are no traces | 
any where elſe. It ſometimes puts a man of the | 
loweſt rank, who has wit, upon a level with a | 
nobleman. The French, are in ſome. ſort, a 
people of women: for it is among the women | 

| 


particularly, that in the midſt of inconſiſtency, 

folly and caprice, we diſcern ſame great emotion 

that ſurprizes us, we hear ſome word that de- 

lights us, and we perceive ſome act of ſtrength f 

and ſublimity. The French are endowed with i 

exquiſite ſenſibility, and with a very refined taſte; 

this is conſiſtent with the ſentiment of honour, { 
I the 
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the * of which diffuſes itſelf over all Ot] B' 0 0 K 
and upon every object. The French are brave. ER 402 


They are rather indiſereet chin open; more liber- 
tine than voluptuous. That ſocial diſpoſition, 
which leads them to aſſemble in numerous com- 
panies, and to viſit ſeveral of theſe in a day, 
makes every thing grow old with them in an in- 


.ſtant; writings, politics, faſhions, vices and vir- 


tues. Every week has it's hero, in good as well 
as bad actions. France is the country where it is 
moſt eaſy for a man to get himſelf talked of, and 
where it is moſt difficult for him to be talked of 
for any time. A Frenchman loves: talents: of all 
kinds; and they are ſupported in his country 
leſs by the rewards of government than by popu- 
lar eſtimation. | He honours genius. He is too 
ready in growing familiar; which is an inconve- 
nience. to himſelf, and to all perſons who wiſh to 
conciliate reſpect. The Frenchman in your com- 
pany is every thing you would wiſh-him to be, but 
you muſt be upon your guard with him; for he 
improves upon every thing that others invent. 
Such are the features of which he carries the im- 
preſſion in a manner more or leſs marked, into 
thoſe countries which he viſits, rather to gratify 
his curioſity, than to add to his knowlege. Ac- 
cordingly, he brings back with him nothing more 
than pretenſions. He is better calculated for 
converſation; than for friendſhip. He has a nu- 
merous ſet of acquaintance, and yet he often dies 
in ſolitude. He is the being upon the face of 
the earth, who has moſt enjoyments, with the 
feweſt regrets. , As he does not attach himſelf 

ſtrongly 
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fit for the trade carried on from one part of India 


HISTORY OF:SETTLEMENTS AND!TRADE 
ſtrongly to any thing, he has ſoor-forgatten/ what 
he had loſt. He poſſeſſes, in a ſuperior degree, 


the art of ſubſtitution, and is aſſiſted in it by every 


thing about him. If we except tliat diſguſting 
partiality he has for his own country, and which 
it is not in his power to conceal, the young 
Frenchman, chearful, light, agreeable and trifling, 
appears to me the molt amiable man of his nation; 
and the Frenchman, matured by age, | well-in- 
formed, and prudent, who has preſerved all the 
agreeable manners of his youth, is the moſt ami- 
able; and the moſt eſtimable man of all countries. 
 NoTwriTHSTANDING this, moſt people have an 
averſion to the French: but they are particularly 
intolerable to the Spaniards, to thoſe among them 


eſpecially, who have not contraſted” the vices, 


virtues, character, and manners peculiar to their 
country, with others of a totally oppoſite nature. 
This averſion ſeems even to have become more 
confirmed ſince the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. We ſhouldibe tempted to ſuſpect, that 
France is conſidered by the nation to which ſhe 
has given a king, with the ſame contempt, as a 
man of quality, who has married below. his rank, 
ſhews for his wife's family. If this. be the caſe, the 
prejudice will never be overcome, till the Bour- 
bons ſhall have been naturalized in Spijs, by a 


long ſucceſſion of flouriſhing reigns. 


Lr us now return to the Philippines. fn 
INDEPENDENT of what ſerves-forithe ſubſiſtence 


of the natives of the country, and of the con- 


querors, theſe iſlands afford a number of objects, 
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to another; ſuch) as tobacco; rice, canes, wax, 
oils, cories, ebony, dried: fiſn, raiſins, Japan 
wood: hut more eſpecially thoſe birds neſts, 
dried ſtag's piaales, and ſea- dogs, which are ſo 
eagerly-ſoughe after by all the N of Aſia, 
and partieularly by the Chineſ mee. 

HrrRER DO, fugar has been only cultivated for 
the conſumption of the colony. The apprehen- 
fion of having it's price a little raiſed, has occa- 
ſioned the exportation: of it to be prohibited, witk 
heavy penalties. This erroneous ſyſtem cannot 
laſt. Permiſſion, will ſoon be obtained to furniſh 
the greateſt, part of Aſia, with a production, for 
which the ſoil of the Philippines is extremely 
favourable. Iron will be an eddirional others of 
the trade of theſe iſlands, 
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Tuts metal abounds, and is. of e qua- | 


lity, throughout the whole Archipelago. Never- 


theleſs, none of the mines had yet been opened, 


till about the-year 1768, when Simon de Auda, 


fortunately, thought of eſtabliſhing forges. The 
ſucceſs would have been more certain, if this 


active governor had not begun too many under- 
takings at once; if his projects had been more 
maturely conſidered; and if he had employed, 


to bring them to perfection, methods more con- 


formable, to the Frinciples of Apmagiry- ind 
juſtice. 

Tur excellent; copper. Pe: is. diſperſed over 
ſeveral of the Philippine illands, is not leſs wor- 
thy of the attention of government. This metal 
is employed in India for the veſſels uſed in pub- 
lic worſhip, for ordinary utenſils, for coins, 

which 
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B00 K which muſt be inceſſantly renewed, becauſe the 
. people are as eager to bury them, as rich inen are 


to conceal more precious treaſufes, under ground, 
The Dutch draw from Japan, what is neceſſary 


to ſupply all theſe wants. They will neceſſarily 
loſe this branch of their trade, if the Spaniards, 
awakened from their lethargy, We venture 4 


diſpute i itt with them. 0% 10 6034 


TAE Philippines, have, above the as Eu. 
ropean colonies; the advantage of poſſeſſing gold. 
The Indians find ſome particles of it in the ſand 
and ſlime of the rivers, which carry it along with 


their ſtreams. The quantity they collect may 


amount to five or ſix hundred 'thouſand' livres“ 
per annum. They deliver it in private to ſome 
foreign navigators, who in return ſupply them 
with merchandize. Formetly, it was ſent in- 
to America, for Cabendiſh found to the value 
of 658, 900 livres of it, upon the galleon that 
was ſailing towards Mexico. If Spain, forego- 
ing it's antient maxims, ſhould” encourage this 
ſpecies of induſtry, by leavitg to thoſe wh 
ſhould devote themſelves to it the free uſe of 
the riches it would produce, would® not that 
kingdom ſecure to itſelf an additional reſouree for 


a N advantage in the Indian ſca ? 


Ir would not be reduced ihe ber 
defiring that foreign navigators ſhould come in 
queſt of the productions of theſe iſlands. As the 
Philippines furniſh plenty of materials for a well- 
eſtabliſhed navy, it's ſubjects might frequent all 
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the markets, and add the benefit of freighting, 8 0 * K 


to their other advantages. 


Tris activity would pave the way for the 
communication between this and the mother- 
country. In the preſent confuſed ſtate of the 
Philippities, © it is not Eaſy to foreſee what they 
may one day furniſh'to Spain. It now procures 
from thence, alum, buffaloes hides, cafſia, woods 
for dying, ſaltpetre, tortoiſe thell, and mother of 
pearl, which the Chineſe have hicherto bought 
vp, in order to fell it again to the Europeans at 
Canton, for three times the price they had given 
for it; cacao, which though brought from 
Mexico has not degenerated; and indigo, Wich 
the bounty of nature produces ſpontaneduſſy. 
An enlightened man was deſitous of attempting, 
in 1750, to give this rich plant every improve 
ment it might receive from cultivation.” Thit 
novelty met with a general and violent oppoſition, 
The Marquis d' Obando, who was governor At 
that period, was obliged to take this citfzen 
under his protection, and affigned him an incloſed 
territory, where he might carry on his operations 
with ſafety. The experiments were all extremely 


ſucceſsful, and fince this event, the cultivation 


of this precious dye has been attended to, though 
not with ſufficient induſtry, 

Ir an indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had not 
impeded their progreſs in every thing, they would 
have naturalizedthe ſpices, tuo centuries ago, upon 
this territory, ſo contiguous to the Moluccas. Per- 
haps they might have ſhared with the Dutch this 
ſource of wealth. It will be committipg a new 


2 


fault, 


\ 
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flult, to defer. any longer an experiment, the 
greateſt inconvenience of which is, that of it's 
being uſeleſs. . . 

THis government "nicks alſo be prompted, by 
the excellent quality of the cotton cultivated in 
the Philippines, to eſtabliſh there, with the 


aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of the continent, 


beautiful and numerous manufactures. While 
they were waiting for the ſucceſs, which, in new 
undertakings, however well planned, is always 
flowz the Spaniards would purchaſe in foreign 
markets the ſilks, calicoes, and other articles 
of the produce of Aſia, ſuitable to their country, 


and would obtain them at a lower price than their 
competitors. All the nations in Europe employ 


the ſilver they get from America to trade with in 
India. Before this Precious metal can reach the 
place of it's deſtination, it muſt have paid conſi- 
derable duties, taken a prodigious compaſs, and 
have been expoſed to great riſques; whereas the 
Spaniards, by ſending it directly from America 
to the Philippines, would ſave duties, time, and 
inſurance; ſo that while they furniſhed the ſame 
ſum as the rival nations, they would in reality 
make their purchaſes at a cheaper rate. 

Ir the ſimple plan we have traced out ſhould 
ever be carried into execution, the Spaniards, 
who are ſettled in Aſia, would neceſſarily, and 
for ever emerge from that indolent ſtate of diſſo- 
lution, in which they have languiſhed for two 
centuries. The ſubdued people would bleſs 2 
government that was become equitable; and 
thoſe who are ſtill OC for their independ- 


ence 
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ence, would! ſubmit, in multitudes, to the con- 0.0 E 
troul of wiſe laws. The neighbouring nation, 


hom pride or. injuſtice have driven from the 
ports frequented: by their forefathers; would again 


direct their ſhips into. harbours, where induſtry: | 
and harmony were united. The Eurqpean/mers: ' 
chants, who are oppreſſed with the fetters of 


monopoly upon the Indian ſeas, would carry their 


activity, their knowlege, and their ſtock, into an 
aſylum of happineſs and liberty. The colony, 
the revenues of which amount to. 2,728,000. 


liyres , would no longer coſt. Spain annually 


527,500 Iivres 7; and would become one of the 


fineſt ſettlements in the world. 
THis revolution can never hs. elfected by an 


excluſive Company. For theſe two centuries 


paſt, ſince the Europeans have frequented the 
ſeas of Aſia, they have never been animated by 


2 truly laudable ſpirit. In vain have ſociety, 


morality, and politics, been improved amongſt 


vs; thoſe, diſtant countries have only been wit- 
nefſes of our rapaciouſneſs, our reſtleſſneſs, and 
have done to other 


our tyranny; The miſchief we 
parts of the world, has ſometimes: been compen- 
ated by the knowlege we have imparted, and the 
viſe inſtitutions) we have eſtabliſhed: but the 


lndians have ſtill continued under their former 
darkneſs and deſpotiſm; and we have taken no 
pains to reſcue them from thoſe dreadful calami- 


ties. Had the ſeveral governments directed the 
** of _ free l it is probable that = 
5 51971 Act eibnl "£5 
+ 113,661.” 3 2 ai t 21,9791 389. Shae 
vor. = H love 


O OK love of glory would have been united to a paſſion 
— for riches, and that ſome nations would have 


illuſtrious. Such noble and diſintereſted inten- 
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ſeparately proceed to their ſeveral. deſtinations, 
the remoteſt parts of Aſia. They might return 
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made attempts capable of rendering their names 


tions could never be purſued: by any company of 
merehants; who, being Eonfined by the narrow 
views of preſent profit, have never employed 
their thoughts about the happineſs of the people 
with whom they traded; à eircumſtance, which, 
being naturally expected, hath never deen im- 
puted to them as a crime. LEN. 
How much would it redound to barber of 
Spain, to ſhew a ſenſibility for the intereſts of 
mankind, and to endeavour to promote them 
That nation now begins to. ſhake off the fetters 
of prejudice, which have kept it in a ſtate of in- 


fubjets are not yet degraded and'corrupted by 
the contagion of riches, from which they have 
been happily preferved by their own indolence, 
and by the rapaciouſneſs of their government. ſ 


| 

fancy, ' notwithſtanding it's natural ſtrength. It's 
t 

1; 

v 


Theſe people muſt neceffarily be inclined to what lc 


is good; they are capable of knowing it, and no q 
doubt would practiſe it, having all the means in T 
their power from the poſſeſſions their conqueſts ad 
have given them in the richeſt countries of the , 
univerſe. Their ſhips, ſailing from their ſeveral 
ports, might either meet at the Canary iſlands, ot 


and thus be the means of procuting happineſs to 


from India- by the Cape of Good Hope ; but 
would go thither by the South n where the 


11 ſale 
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ſale of their cargoes would greatly increaſe their * 0. ok 
capitals. '* This advantage would fecure to them a. 


a ſuperiority over their competitors; who ſail 


with falſe bills of lading, ſeldom. carrying any 


thing but ſilver. They would meet with | & 
freſh ſupply of proviſions up the river Plata, if 
they ſhould be in want of them. Thoſe who 
were able to wait longer, would only put into 
Chili, or even RET to OR n of J uan 
Fernandes, | 


Tana delightful iflatid; #hicl e lch mie 


from a Spaniard to whom it had been given; 
and who took a diſlike to it after he had lived 
there ſome conſiderable time, is ſituated at 110 
leagues diſtance from the continent of Chili. It's 
greateſt length is but about five leagues, and it's 
breadth-not quite two. In this ſmall ſpot; - where 
the land is very mountainous and irregular, there 
is a clear ſky; pure air, excellent water, and every 
vegetable that is deemed a ſpetific againſt the 
ſcutvy: ' It has appeared from experience, that all 
ſorts of European and American corn, fruit, and 
quadrupeds, will fucceed there extremely well. 
The coaſts Abound with fiſh; and, beſide all theſe 


advantages; there is alfo a good harbour, where 


ſhips are ſheltered frorty every wind but the north, 
and even that never blows ſo uur e as co be 
productive of any danger. 
Tuxsx conveniences have induced all the plyates, 
who have infeſted: the coaſts of Peru; to put in at 
Juan Fernandez. Anſon, who went to the South 
Seas with more important projects, fotind there a 
n and ſafe aſylum, The Spaniards, at 
H 2 | length 
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1 length convinced that the precaution they had 
3 taken to deftroy the eattle they had placed 


General 


idea of 
Tartary. 


were at firſt obliged to ſtop at Juan Fernandez. 


of Spain. The connections that Ruſſia keeps up 


there was inſufficient to keep off their enemies, 


7 
t 
| ſ 
took the reſolution, in 1750, to people it. Un- c 
fortunately, the new colony was placed on too tl 
F 


low a ſpot, and of the hundred and ſeventy- one 
perſons of every age and ſex who compoſed it, ſu 
five and- thirty were ſwallowed up, fix years after, th 
by the ſurges of the ocean, which exceeded it's ar 
bounds. Thoſe who had eſcaped the waves, ch 
were fixed upon an eminence which commands 
the harbour; and for their ſecurity, a ſmall for- la 
tification has been raiſed, defended by a garriſon up 
of ſixty- ſix men. It now became neceſſary to ha 
think of ſupplying their wants. All the- ſhips MW tec 
employed in trading between Peru and Chili, MW T. 


This tyrannical compulſion could not be laſting; 
and the government at length reſolved, purpoſely 
to ſend two ſhips there every year. - 

Tunis poſt will become a uſeful Kenne if 
the court of Madrid will but attend to her own 
intereſt. It is needleſs to purſue this ſubject any 
further. The plan, which we have done nothing 
more than ſuggeſt, would evidently tend to pro- 
mote the trade, the navigation, and the greatneſs 


with China by land, can never e the e 
degree of importance. 

BeTweEn theſe two empires, 8 greatnek of 
which aſtoniſhes the j imagination, there is an im- 
menſe ſpace, know'n in the earlieſt times by the 
name' * Scythia, and ſince * that of Tartary. This 


1 egion, 


þ & 
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ſouth by Perſia, Indoſtan, the kingdoms of Arra- 
can and Ava, China and Corea; on the eaſt by 
the Eaſtern ocean; and on the north by the 
Frozen ocean. One part of theſe vaſt deſerts is 


ſubje& to the Chineſe empire; another is under 


the dominion of Ruſſia; the third is independent, 
and is called ne 2 en and Leſs, Bo- 
charia. 

Tux eee of theſe as eee regions 


have always lived by hunting and fiſhing, and 


upon the milk of their flocks; and have ever 
had ah equal averſion for living in cities, for a 


ſedentary life, and for the toils of agriculture. 


Their origin and their cuſtoms, ſo far as we are 
acquainted with them, are equally ancient, for 
the former could never a traced on account of 
their ſequeſtered and wandering way of life. They 
have lived in the ſame manner as their forefathers 
did; and, if we look back to the remoteſt anti- 
quity, we ſnall find a very ſtriking reſemblance 
between tke men of the earlieſt ages, and . 
Tartars of the preſent time. | 


Tazse people have in general been e 


of the great Lama, who reſides at Putali, a town 
ſituated in a diſtrict, which partly belongs to Tar- 
tary, and partly to India. This extenſive region, 
where mountains riſe above one another, is called 
Boutan by the inhabitants of Indoſtan, Tangut 
by the Tartars, Tſanli by the Chineſe, Laſſa by 
the Indians beyond the Ne and Tibet by 
the Europeans. 5 

ä H 3 Trz1s 
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region, taken in it's full extent, is bounded on 3 0 2 K 
the weſt by the Caſpian ſea and Perſia; on the 3 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Tura religion appears, from monuments of 


. undoubted authority, to be of above three thou - 


ſand years ſtanding, and is founded on che exiſt- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and dae ſublimeſt 4004 


| ciples of morality. . i 


Ir has been W in!. i his fol- 
lowers of the Lama believe him to be immortal; 
that, in order to maintain the deception, this di- 
vinity never appears but to a few favourites; that, 
when he receives the adoration of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim 
light ſhews rather a faint repreſentation, than an 


exact reſemblance of that living god; that, When 


he dies, andther prieſt is ſubſtituted in his ſtead, 
as nearly of the ſame ſize and figure as poſſible; 


and that by means of theſe precautions, the de- 


luſion is kept up, even on the very ſpot where 
the farce is acted; and much more, without 


doubt, in the minds of n eee ee ee | 


removed from it. 

A sac Acious philoſopher * * e 
this prejudice. It is true, the great Lamas ſel- 
dom ſhew themſelves, the better to maintain 
that veneration they have inſpired ſor their per- 
ſon and their myſteries; but they giye audience 
to ambaſſadors, and admit princes who come to 
yiſit them. But if their perſon be ſeldom to be 
ſeen, except on ſome important occaſions, or on 


great feltivals, their picture is always in full view, 
being hung up oyer the doors of the temple at 


Putali. 2 2 
Tae circumſtance that han given riſe to the 
fable of the immortality of the Lamas i is, that it 
4 is 
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is a tenet of their faith, AG no on 


has animated one of :theſe-ponriffs; : immediately — | 


upon his death paſſes into the body of him ho is 


duly elected to fucceed him. This tranſmigra- 


tioa of the divine ſpirit is perfectly conſonant 
to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, hich 


has dauern eee, . e in 3 


parts. 1.34 £20; % 4 05 + 


Tux religion of Lats made eonfiderithe . 


greſs in early times. It was adopted in a large 
part of the globe. It is profeſſed all over Thibet 


and Mongalia; is almoſt univerſal in Greater and 


Leſs Bucharia, and-ſeveral provinces of Tartary ; 
and has ſome followers'in the en f oe _— 
mere in India, and in China. 

Tars'is the only form of worſhip that can boaſt 
of ſuch remote antiquity, without any mixture of 


other ſyſtems. The religion of the Chineſe has been 


frequently adulterated by the introduction of 
foreign deities and ſuperſtitions z which have been 
adapted to the taſte of the lower claſs of people. 
The Jews have ſeen an end of their hierarchy, 
and their temple has been demoliſhed.” Alexan- 


der and Mohammed uſed: their utmoſt endea- 


vours to extinguiſh the ſacred fire of the Gaurs, 


Tamerlane and the Moguls have in a great mea- 


ſure diminiſhed the worfhippers of the god Brama 
in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
have ever been able ro _ Fe de power af 
the oreat Lama, | $31 

Tars is an effect to be reſerved to the improve- 
ment of the human mind. Tf the Tartars be 


enlightened, they will foon examine into the na- 
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0 o dine of: their creed: they will diſparey am tale 
GA up arms againſt each other: but ſuperſtition will 
ariſe half extinct aut of the ſtreams of blood 
which ſhe has ſned. In order not to loſe all his 
influence, the prieſt will: give up thoſe points oſ Cc 
- Ws ſyſtem which are evidently incompatible with le 
common ſenſe; and he» will defend the reſt ha 
i | nates the attacks of infidels. This revolution at 
will however be more ſlowly brought about, than ha 
in thoſe empires Which have not a well regulated ou 
eceleſiaſtical hierarchy, andjwhere. there is not a pl 
ſupreme, head, whoſe office it ĩs to ſupport the th 
doctrines in their primitive ſtate. . The Lamas by 
themſelves confeſs that they are no gods; but for 
they pretend to repreſent the divinity, and to have de. 
received, a, power from, heaven to decide ulti- 
mately on whatever relates to public. worſhip, int 
Their theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to WF ch 
ſpiritual matterꝭ; but all civil matters, looked upon WF ext 
profane by them, they conſider as inconſiſtent WW ka 
with their dignity, and therefore commit the care | 
of government to perſons whom they judge to be 
worthy of their confidence. This circumſtance has 
ſueceſſively ocgaſioned the loſs of ſeveral provinces 
of their yaſt dominions, which have fallen a prey 
to their governors. The great Lama, Who for- 
merly Was, abſolute maſter of, all Thibet, now 

poſſeſles | but, 3 ſmall part of it. 
; TRE religious opinions of the Tartars have 
1 | never enervated their valour. Hardened. by. the 
froſts of the North, and by the fatigues of a wan- 
= | dering life; inceſſantly under arms, and per- 
4 Petuaiy engaged in battles, theſe people have 
: never 


IN THE EAST AND WEST” ND ws. eg 
e never ceaſed being warlike. 1 og e 
Il reſtleſs diſpoſition, (has always diſguſted them of.. 
d their poor and uncultivated deſerts. Ambition 
is has always attracted their avidity towards the 
of countries of Aſia, celebrated for: their opur 
th lence. People whom the arts and a ſoſt . 
ſt have rendered effeminate, could not ſupport the 
on attacks of theſe hardy and ferocious men. The 
an habit of going to war without pay, and _ 
ed out magazines, has carried : their.» paſſion for 
4 plunder to the moſt inordinate- exceſs: and as 
he they were incapable of ſecuring their conqueſts 
Jas by equitable: laws/and a ſtrict policy, they have 
ut founded: their 2 in all _ on terror mop 
* deſtru@ion. n... 
Us Ix was to eth Ane of chele aka 


'P; into China, that, three hundred years before: the 
10 Chriſtian æra, that famous wall was built, which 
on extends from the river Hoambo to the ſea of 
et Kamtſchatka; which has à terrace running all 
are along the top of it, and is flanked in different 


be parts with large towers, after the antient manner 
has of fortifying. Such a monument ſhews that there 
ces | 


muſt have been at that time a prodigious popula- 
* tion in the empire: but at the ſame time it ſeems 
to indicate that there was a want of proweſs and 
07 WM military ſkill. If the Chineſe had been men of 
courage, they would themſelves haye attacked the 
ave Wl roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well-diſci- 
the Wi plined armies; if they had been ſkilled in the art 
an- of war, they would have know'n that lines five 
per. bungred leagues in length, could not be defended 
ave in * part, and that, if they were broken but in 
ver | one 
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MRS one place, r week 
I RO uſeleſs. ' © 
ACCORDINGLY, the a0 the Tera con- 
debe till the thirteenth century. At that period, 
the empire was conquered by thoſe barbarians, 
under the command of Gingis Khan. This 
foreign power was not deſtroyed till after eighty. 
nine years, when it fell into the hands of an in- 
dolent prince, Who was governed * WE and 
was a ſlave: to his miniſters. ' 
Wren the Tartars were expelled from en 
gieſty they" had made, they did not adopt the laws 
and government of China. When they repaſſed 
the great wall, they relapſed into barbariſm, and 
lived in their deſerts in as uncivilized a ſtate as 
they had done before. They united, however, 
wich the few who had continued in their roving 
way of liſe, and formed ſeveral hords, which in- 
ſenſibly became populous, and in proceſs of time 
incorporated into that of the Manchews. Their 
vnion inſpired them again with the project of in- 
n tor'n * n dif- | 
ſenſions. I n 
Tur diſconrented parties wife: Ae is nu- 
merous, that they had no leſs than eight different 
armies, under the command of as many chiefs. 
In this confuſion the Fartars, who had long ra- 
vaged the northern provinces of the empire, 
feired upon the capital in 1044, us hey after 
upon the whole kingdom. 
Tris invaſion did not ſeem fo much to ſubdue 
China, as to add to it's extent, by the acceſſion 


of a great part of Tartary. Soon after this, China 
Was 
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mea panes I ele CY Heb 
of Iudoſtan. Gehn 304 hic 28 113 383 0 

Tuis ee revolution was wc com+ 
pleted, when the empire was :threatened with a 
new enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 


THe Ruſhans, who towards the latter end of the 2 2 12 


ſinteenth century had conquered the uncuktivated 
plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a num- 
ber of deſerts to the river Amour, which led them 
to the Eaſtern Sea, and as far as Selenga, which 
brought them on the confines of. aner a coun- 
try highly extolled for it's riche. 

Tux Chineſe were apprekekfice/tiiee the incur- 
ſons of the Ruſſians might in time give them 


ſome diſturbance; and they ereted ſome forts to 


reſtrain this neighbouring power, 'whoſe ambirion 
began to excite” their jealouſy. Sharp conteſts 
then aroſe hetween the two nations concerning 
their boundaries. Skirmithes were frequent be- 
tween the parties engaged in the purſuits of the 
chace, and an open war was daily expected. Very 
fortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 


kagues from the great wall, This was the firſt 
treaty the Chineſe had ever been copeerned i in finee 
the foundation of their empire, and it brought 
on a new arrangement. They granted the Ruf- 
fians the liberty of ſending a caravan every year to 
Fekin, an indulgence which had always been de- 
nied 


1 


vis ſurther enlarged by the ſubmiſſion of the * U, 0K 
Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded . 


„lane 2d 
Chineſe is 


TORT «x * 


found means to bring about a reconeiliation- in | 
1689; the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 
near the place of negociation, three hundred 
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The Ruſ- 
ſtans obtain 
Jeave to ſend 


_ _ acaravan to 


China ; and 
make other 
openings for 
carrying on 
the trade to 
that king - 


* 


| but the caravan of 1721 not being conducted with 


the ſtipulated limits, a city, which they called 


of Tartary, the. Place was e wow "Wie of 


tiers. 
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nied to foreigners with the utmoſt precaution, 
It-was eaſily perceived that the Tartars, though 
they conformed” to the manners and government 
of the Chineſe, did not ng e hls political 
maxims. +6 £6: It Ni Fino 

Tuts liberty . to the Rullians did not 
infoire them with moderation. They perſiſted in 


their uſurpations, and built, thirty leagues beyond 


Albaſſinſkoi or Jaſca. The Chineſe; having in 
vain complained of this incroachment, at laſt de- 
termined to avenge themſelves in 1715. As the 
Czar was engaged in a war on the Baltic, and 
could not ſpare troops to defend the extremities 


three year. 

ITuã court of Peterſburgli was er e 
55 to give way to a fruitleſs reſentment. They 
ſent a miniſter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions 
to renew the trade that had been loſt amidſt the 
late diſturbances. The negaciation ſucceeded; 


more caution than the former, it was agreed, that 
for the future no tranſactions ſhould be carried on 
between the two nations ene vert the fron- 


Bronx chis new emen à catavan went 
every year from Peterſburgh, traverſed" immenſe 
deſerts, and was met-on the frontiers of China by 
ſome hundreds of ſoldiers, who eſcorted it to the 
capital of the empire. There, all who belonged 
to it were ſhut up in a caravanſera, to wait till the 
METGRANTS ſhould offer them the refuſe of their 
, waſc- 
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varchouſess!: The traffic being thus conpleted, Þ 9,0 K 
the caravan returned to Ruſſia, and arrived at Me 


Peterſburgh 2 ae wann it _ a out nnd 
benc. 2401 5 
In the alin mn of 8 "Y indifferent 
merchandize brought by the caravan would have 
been of very little value; but as this trade was 


carried on for the court, and that the goods were 


always ſold under the immediate inſpection of the 
ſovereign; commodities of the worſt kind acquir- 
ec a value. The admiſſion to this kind of fair; 
was a privilege which the monarch ſeldom granted 
but to his favourites. All were deſirous of ap- 
proving themſelves worthy of this diſtinction, and 
the way to ſucceed was by over bidding each other 


vithout diſcretion, as each was ambitious that 


his name ſhould appear upon the liſt of the buyers. 
Notwithſtanding this ſhameful emulation, what 
vas put up to ſale was ſo trifling, that the pro- 


duce, deducting the conſumption of the court, 


neyer amounted to 100, ooo crowns *. 

Stwek the caravans have been diſcontioued; 
two large magazines have 'been' eſtabliſhed at 
Kiatcha, one; Ruſſian, and the other "Chineſe, 
where all the articles, intended for exchange, are 
depoſited. Commiſſaries appointed by the two 
nations ſuperintend this trade, in which ſpecie is 
very ſeldom uſed. If the Ruſſians, who never 
give any, are obliged ſometimes to receive gold, 
they are compelled to cede it to the crown upon 
terms which indemnify it for the taxes it would 
haye levied on che merchandize. . 


* 
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* Tun moſt conſiderable of the articles which the 
was Chineſe bring: to this ſtaple, is green tea, of an 
infinirely ſuperior quality to that which Eure 
receives acroſs the immenſe tract of ſea: At 
ingly the Ruſſians arè obliged to pay for it as 
much as twenty livres per pound 3 although they 
ſeldom fell it again for more than fifteen or ſix- 
teen f. To indemnify them for this loſs, they 
never fail to raiſe the price of their furs: but 
this artifice turns out leſs to their advantage than 
to that of the government, which receives a tax 
of five - and- twenty per cent. upon every thing 
that is bought or ſold, The cuſtoms at Kiatcha 
ſometimes return to the ſtate as fur as two mil- 
lions of livres 3 in that caſe the trade of Ruſſia 
with China muſt amount to ſix millions |. * 

Ir was not fo conſiderable; when Peter I. en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh, through independent 
Tartary, a communication 1 * an 
Ini... 

Tnar great prince; net 3 Was un 

engaged in ſome uſeful project, was defirous of 
opening that communication: by means of the 
Sirth, Which waters the Turkeſtan; and in 1719 
he ſent 2500 men in 5 to u n Ta 
of: that river. 

Turn wi aue ter to gs ie 5 Was 
ters had been turned off, and cbnveyed through WI - 
ſeveral channels to the lake” Arall. This had x 
nn pe the Uſhers Tartars, who had taken 5 


; "4 214) 
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umbrage at the repeated obſervations they had * % K 
ſeen making. 80 ſingular an incident therefore CAE 
determined the Ruſſians to return to Aſtracan. 
The government had loſt ſight of this object, 
when towards the year 1738, the inhabitants of 


t as 
they the two Bucharias, know'n by the name of Bu- 
fix. charſis, were themſelves deſirous of trading with 
they Ruſſia. To encourage this unexpected event, 
but the treaſury. gave up part of the enormous duties 
than it generally requires. Orenbourg became. the 
tax ſeat of this new trade. The Tartars bring there, 
wing WI from their own territories, thoſe beautiful fleeces 
tcha of lambs, that are cut out of their dam's bellies, in 
mil- order that the ſkins: may be clouded, white and 
uſliz fine. They. alſo bring various kinds of merchan; 
dize which they have draw'n from Indoſtan, and 
en eſpecially a quantity of rough diamonds. They 
Jen BY likewiſe bring about four hundred quintals 


of excellent rhubarb. Each quintal coſts 300 
livres*, and the college of trade ſel it for nearly 
double that ſum. 

'Ws cannot form ry a idea of tha 
connections of Ruſſia with the Indies by the Caſ- 
pian ſea. This was, however, in the remoteſt 


[ 
= ages, the track. by whieh Europe and Aſia com- 
municated with each other. The regions ber- 
wa: dering upon that immenſe lake, which ate at pre- 
had in a favage ſtate, afford to intelligent minds un- 
d oubted proofs of former ſplendour. Coins of 


* ancient e are . mn — 
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B o K Theſe monuments, with others equally authentic, 
gps would ſeem to favour the account of ſome Indians 
having been ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of the Elbe 
in the reign of Auguſtus, which has always been 
conſidered as fabulous, notwithſtanding the con- 
current teſtimony of cotemporary writers who re- 
lated the fact. It has never been underſtood how 
any inhabitants of India could ſail on the Ger- 
manic ſeas; but, was it more wonderful to ſee an 
Indian trading in the northern countries, than to 
ſee a Roman make his way into India through 
Arabia? The Indians went into Perſia, where 
they embarked on the Hircanian Sea, ſailed up 
the Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, 
and from thence might ene on * Northern 

Sea or on the Baltic. _ 

ENTERPRIZING men have e NE will 
for ever appear, in all ages. Man has within him- 
ſelf” a natural energy that torments him; and 
which is directed by taſte, caprice, or faſtidiouſ- 
neſs, to the moſt ſingular attempts. He is curi- 
ous, and deſirous o. ſeeing and of being informed. 
The thirſt of knowlege is leſs univerſal, but it 
is more irreſiſtible than that of gold. Man 
travels to a great diſtance in order to acquire 
ſomething to ſpeak of, and to make himſelf be 

ſpoken of, in his own country. What the deſire 
of fame produces in one, the impatience of miſery 
occaſions in another. It is imagined that fortune 
is more eaſily acquired in diſtant regions, than 
neur our own home, Men go a great way to ob- 
tain, without fatigue, what they could not other- 
wiſe get without aſſiduous labour. They travel 
| though 
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through lazineſs ; or in ſearch of fools and dupes. 
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There are ſomes wretched; beings who flatter! wg 


themſelves they ſhall eſcape their deſtiny by run 
ning away from it. There are ſome intrepid 
men who court danger; others, without either 


ſtrength of mind or virtue, cannot ſupport a 
verty which lowets-them in ſociety beneath heir 


ſtation or their birth.“ Ruin ſuddenly brought 
on, either by gaming, by diſſipation, or by ill- 


concefted ſchemes, reduces others to a ſtate of in- 
digence to which they are ſtrangers, and which 
they go to conceal at the poles, or under the equa- 
tor. To theſe cauſes may be added others that 
are productive of conſtant emigrations; ſuch as, 
the oppreſſions of bad governments, want of reli- 
gious toleration; and the frequency of diſgraceful 
puniſmments, which drive the guilty man from a 
country where he would be obliged to walk with 
his eyes turned to the ground, to another, where 
he may boldly paſs for a man of probity, and 
look his equals in the face. 

No ſooner had the Engliſh»giſcovered Arch-. 
angel, about the middle of the ſixteenth century; 
and ſettled a commerce with Ruſſia, than they 
formed the project of opening a way into Perſia 


by the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, which would 


be much eaſier and ſhorter. than that of the Portu- 
gueſe, who were obliged: to {ail round Africa, and 
part of Alta, to get into the/Gulph of Perſia. A. 


further inducement to attempt this, Was, that the 


northern parts of Perſia, bordering upon the Caſ- 
pian Sea, produce much richer commodities than 
the ſouthern. The ſilks of Chirvan, Mazanderan, 

Vol. III. 1 * and 


bats: 0 K and more eſpecially Gilan, are the beſt in all the 
3 Eaſt, and might be employed with advantage in 
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any manufactures. But the trade of the Engliſh 
was not yet ſufficiently confirmed, to encounter 
the difficulties that muſt attend fo vaſt and 0 
complicated an undertaking. 

Sou years after, a duke of Holſtein, who had 
eſtabliſhed ſome filk manufactures in his domi- 
nions, was not deterred by theſe difficulties. He 
wanted to get the raw ſilk from Perſia, and ſent 
ambaſſadors thither, of whom there never has 
been any other account but that of their voyage. 
Wx the French were convinced of the in- 

fluence of trade on the political balance of Eu- 
rope, they alſo wiſhed to procure Perfian ſilks by 
the way of Ruſſia; but their fatal paſſion for 
conqueſt made them forget this project, as well 
as many others that have been ſuggeſted by men 
of underſtanding, for the proſperity of that great 
nation. 

PErzx I. guided by his own genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjeds 
were the people who ought to enrich themſelves 
by the productions of Perſia, and in proceſs of 
time by thoſe of India. Accordingly, i in 1722, 
at the beginning of the commotions that have 
overturned the empire of the Sophis, that great 
Prince ſeized upon the fertile regions bordering 
on the Caſpian Sea. The heat of the climate, 
the dampneſs of the foil, and the malignancy oſ 
the air, deſtroyed the troops that were left to de- 


fend thoſe conqueſts, Ruſſia, however, did not 
| | reſolyt 
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feſolve to relinquiſh the provinces ſhe had uſurp- 
ed, till ſhe found, in the year 1736, that Kouli 
Khan, who had conquered the Turks, could com- 
pel her to reſtore them. 

Tux Court of Peterſburgh laid aſide all thoughts 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Engliſhman of the name of 
Elton laid a ſcheme, in 1741, for putting his 
country in poſſeſſion of it. This enterprizing 
man was in the ſervice of Ruſſia : his propoſal 
was, to convey the Engliſh woollen cloths, by way 
of the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, to Perſia, to 


the north of Indoſtan, and to the greateſt part of 
Tartary, In conſequence of this traffic, he was 


to receive, in exchange, gold, and ſuch commo\,, 


dities as the Armenians ſold at an extravagant 
price, being maſters of all the inland trade of 
Aſia. This project was warmly adopted by the 
Engliſh Company in Muſcovy, and ur er * 
the Ruſſian mĩniſtry. 
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Bur the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce "OE 


to put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who 
wanted bold and active men to ſecond his ambi- 
tion, found means to entice him into his ſervice, 


and by his aſſiſtance to make himſelf maſter of the 
Caſpian Sea. The Court of Peterſburgh, exaſpe- 


rated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the 
privileges they had granted; but this was an in- 
effectual remedy for ſo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of the Perſian tyrant was much more 


likely to bring matters into their former ſtate. 


Tuar great revolution, which once more 


plunged the Sophy s dominiĩons into a more com- 


12 plete 
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of "rg K plete anarchy than ever, reſtored to the Ruſſians 


yan the dominion over the Caſpian Sea. This was a 
neceſſary prelude to the opening of a trade with 
Perſia and India, but was not alone ſufficient to 
inſure it's ſucceſs; whieh met with almoſt in- 
ſuperable obſtacles from the Armenians. An ac- 
tive nation, accuſtomed to the Eaſtern manners, 
in poſſeſſion of a large capital, extremely frugal ˖ 
in their expences, who had already formed con- 
nections from time immemorial, entered into the {, 
minuteſt details, and-embraced the. moſt compre- 2 
henſive ſpeculations: ſuch a nation was not eaſily n 
to be ſupplanted. Nor did the Court of Ruſſia b 
expect it; but, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
increaſe the number of theſe able merchants, an- ar 
tiently ſettled at Aſtracan. It's views have not be 
been crowned with ſucceſs, . It is however exert- k. 
ing itſelf to ſurmount the obſtacles that have pre- m. 
vented it; and there is much to expect from the 
new kind of ſpirit that ſeems to ahimate the whole 
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poſſible to ſubmit to any regular ſyſtem of poli 


| kingdom of Ruſſia. wh 
N Event, e- Tis empire, which, like all others, * from uh 
i vernment, P 
. population, ſmall beginnings, is become, in proceſs of time, of 
5 and reve- 5 5 » 1 | : 
. nues of Ruſ· The largeſt in the world. It's extent from eaſt to tire 
. wy weſt is two thouſand. two hundred leagues, and that 
'F from: ſouth to north about eight hundred. ceſt 
4 Exc r the provinces conquered at the be- by « 
1 ginning of this century on the borders of the WF mak 
1 Baltic, which have preſerved all the rights they I duls 
4 before enjoyed; the Ukraine, which has been L 
| maintained in the poſſeſſion of ſome of it's rights; ¶ give 
i and the wandering; tribes which it has been im- ginn 
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all the other parts of the empire are ſubject ta tho 


lame form of government. 


Uxpzx theſe arbitrary laws, a body ab ignorant 


clergy live, ho in former times were formidable, 
but who are become tractable ſince they have 


been ſtripped of the poſſeſſions laviſhed upon them 
by ſuperſtition, and of the million of ſlaves whe. | 


uſed to cultivate them. 
AFTER this, a body of * preſents = Sik 
ſelyes, who are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the lands, 


and keep in their dependence all the unfortunate 
men who cultivate them at the ſweat of their 


brow. Fa 
ArTER theſe, domes the claſs of free men: ' Theſe 


are ſo obſcure, . that Europe has for a long time 
been ignorant of their exiſtence. At preſent we 


know that they are compoſed of ſame foreigners, 


moſtly Germans, whom a reſtleſs ſpirit has deter- 
mined, or neceſſity compelled, to ſeck a new . 


country ; of ſeveral happy and intelligent natives, 
whoſe chains have. been gradually broken, and 
who profeſs the arts and commerce in the cities; 
of a ſmall number of cultivators, who have en- 
tirely at their own diſpoſal the poor inheritance 


that has been tranſmitted to them from their an- 


ceſtors. The property of theſe farmers becomes, 
by degrees, the prey of ſome rich man, Who, Si 
making them ſome intereſted advances, has in- 


dulged them in their lazineſs, or in their profuſion, 


LasTLy, the loweſt claſs of the ſtate, if we may 
give them that name, are the ſlaves. At the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth. century, there were few 


ak them, and theſe, all priſoners of war, The 
14 lords 


; WY 3 
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poor lords were then in poſſeſſion of fiefs, and the 
3 people cultivated lands that belonged to them. 
A new arrangement took place after the conqueſt 


5 of Cazan and Aſtracan. Theſe beautiful and fer- : 
> tile provinces were. ſo powerful an attraction to y 
* the Ruſſian peaſants, that in order to put a ſtop a 

to the emigration which was becoming general, tl 
the rigorous law which confined them all to their ſi 
own glebe was publiſhed in 1556. At this fatal n 
period they loſt their property as well as their 1 
perſonal liberty. Their oppreſſion has ſince been p 
increaſed, and the human ſpecies has oa more ct 
and more degraded. r 

- Tars is undoubtedly the cauſe that has retarded la 
or annihilated the population throughout the WF tc 
whole empire. In 1755, it did not contain more by 
than eight million nine hundred and ſixty-five Cc 
| _ thouſand three hundred and ſixteen males. Sup- er 
poſing the number of women equal to that of 
men, the whole amounted to ſeventeen million pe 
nine hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hundred ta 
and thirty-two, ſouls. To this number were let 
added the twelve hundred thouſand inhabi- ar 
tants of the provinces taken from Sweden in the tu 
beginning of the century; and it was then found 
that Ruſſia had under it's dominion nineteen mil- no 


lion one hundred and thirty thouſand fix hun- fro 
dred and thirty-two ſubjects, excluſive of the ink 
clergy, the nobility, and the army. If the wars any 
with Pruſſia, Poland, and Turkey, epidemical car 
diſeaſes and rebellions have fince occaſioned an by 
evident diminution of the former population; 


the * acquiſitions recently: made in Lithvania, 
muſt 


/ 
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daun ſcourges. 

Ix ſtates, where the population is not numerous, 
the public revenue cannot be conſiderable. It 
was ſcarce any thing in money, when Peter I. 
aſcended the throne; This prince raiſed it to 
thirty-five millions“. Anna brought it up to 
ſixty f, and Elizabeth to one hundred and twenty 
millions . It was carried ſtill higher during the 
war with the Turks, but was reduced, at the 
peace, to the ſtandard it was at, when the troubles 
commenced. At this period, the treaſury o-wed 


EO nn 
muſt have filled the deicioney-4 cauſed. "op n 90.0% 


rather conſiderable ſums to the Genoeſe and Hol- 


landers, which have fince been paid off, It owed 


to the nation near two hundred millions I in bank 


bills, for which it had mortgaged a quantity of 
copper e in the different coffers of the 
empire. 

Ir is an opinion generally received, that the 
people are groaning under the weight of their 
taxes, Even after the burden has been much al- 
leviated, it muſt till be more lightened, if the 
arts do not multiply, and eſpecially, if 18 
ture be not remarkably pared... hf 7 

Ir would be in vain to encourage it in the 
northern provinces ; nothing can thrive-in thoſe 
frozen deſerts. The ſcattered inhabitants-of this 


inhoſpitable climate will never be ſupplied with 1 


any kind of food and raiment, except what they © 
can procure from birds, fiſh, and wild beaſts; nor 


* 1,458,333h. 65. 8d. + 2,500,001, 
4 5,000,0001, A 8,333,333 J. 68. 8d. 
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will they ever have any thing beſide aw to Pe 
their taxes with. 

_ FurTHER from the noroh; nature begins to 
wear a milder aſpect, and the country is more 
populous, and more capable of yegetation. In 


maſt of the provinces, the labourer is in want of 


nothing but more perfect utenſils, better methods, 
and more extenſive męans for cultivation. The 
progreſs of knowlege, gives reaſon to think that 
theſe deficiencies will . be remedied. Particular 
attention will be paid to the Ukraine, which i IS, 
perhaps, the moſt fruitful country in the know n 
world, It ſupplies Ruſſia with moſt of her home 
conſumption and articles of trade; and yet ſhe 
does not receive the twentieth part of what it 
might be made to produce. The government 


will ſucceed tlie more readily in encouraging rural 


labours, as the Ruſſians have an averſion for re- 
ſiding in towns, and that they have iron at their 
diſpoſal, which is the great and ineſtimable pri- 
mum mobile of agriculture, Nature has furniſhed 


It in plenty to molt of the countries of the em- 


pire, and has given it to Siberia it in as perfe> a 
Mate as even to Sweden, 3 
| Bzs1Dz theſe iron mines, there are alſo others 
which contain thoſe | precious metals that have ex- 
cited the cupidity of all nations, and in all ages, 
The filver mines near Argun have long been 
Eknow'n; and others, both of ſilver and gold, 
have lately been diſcovered i in the country of the 
Baſkirs. It would be prudent in ſome nations to 
condemn theſe ſources of wealth to oblivion ; but 
this is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where all che in- 


| | land 
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land provinces are fo. poor, that they are ſcarcely, 3 0 2 * 


acquainted with thoſe ſigns that been univerſally 


agreed upon 0 Tefreſeat FTP, article of een 1 


merce. 98 r 
Tas trade. urns * Ruſſians en an.” 


with China, Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conlifts 


principally in furs, . ſuch as ermine, ſables, white 
wolves, and black - foxes ſkins, which all come 
from Siberia, Although the. caprice of the con- 
ſumers has raiſed, the value of theſe precious furs, 
beyond what could have been expected; yet their 


price is {till increaſing. Theſe commercial con- 


nections ſhould be extended to other objects. 7 * 
Tus exchanges of the empire with the ſtates of 
the Grand Signior, were, reckoned nothing, or 


very inconſiderable. "They \ will ſoon become, of 


conſequence, if the Ruſſians know how to ayail 
themſelves of the right acquired by the laſt 


treaties, of paſting from the Black Sea to the 


Mediterranean, and from the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea. This privilege, which no other 
nation had yet obtained, and which none has ac- 


quired ſince, muſt give to the trade and naviga- 


tion of the Ruſſians a degree of extenſion, che 
boundaries of which it would be preſumptuous to 
fix. 


Bor the greateſt demand for the produce of the 


country will always be on the coaſts of the Bal- 
tie; ſince it is a fact, that the merchandize which 1 


conſtantly goes from the ſingle port of Peterſ- 
burgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity that 


ls Path from the other two - and- forty cuſtoms of 


the empire, In 17735 che exports of Ruſſia, in- 
cluding 
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BO OK cluding the duty of five-and-twenty per cent, 
e claimed by the ſovereign, amounted to 106,401,7 35 
livres“: the imports, including the ſame duty, 
did not exceed 66,544,005 livres . Conſequent- 
ly the apparent balance was 39,557,830 livres 4. 
We have ſaid the apparent balance ; for it is well 
known, by all perſons who are converſant in theſe 
matters, that the articles which come into the 
country, being generally of a ſmaller bulk than 
thoſe which go out of it, muſt neceſſarily furniſh 

more frequent opportunities of ſmuggling. 
No country is ſo happily ſituated as Ruſſia is 


for extending it's commerce, Almoſt all it's b 
rivers are nayigable, Peter the Great improved P 
this natural advantage by the aſſiſtance of art, and t 

ordered canals to be cut to join thoſe rivers to- n 
gether. The moſt i important of them are finiſh- i 
ed; others are not quite completed, and ſome are 2 
only planned. Such is the grand project of join- n 
ing the Caſpian Sea to the Euxine, by digging a h 
canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 0 

UxrokruxAT ELV, theſe means, which render 7 
the circulation of all commodities ſo eaſy through- , 
de 

out the whole empire; and which open ſo ready p 
a communication with all parts of the globe, are my 
rendered uſeleſs by a multiplicity of obſtacles. : 
The government has taken off part of the re- 2 
ſtraints which had ariſen from defective ipſtitu- 4 


tions. Thoſe which are owen to the manners 
Vill not ſo ealily be got the better of. 


5 4 28. 6 d. '+ 2,772, 666 l. 175. 6d: 
1 1, 648, 242 I. 18s. 4d. | 
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Prrzx I. decreed that the vaſſals, who were 3 0.0 K 

poſſeſſed of 2, 500 livres *, ſhould have the right r 

of being free, upon en that they and their 

deſcendents ſhould pay annually to the heirs of 

their former maſter, what he exacted from them 

before their freedom. Theſe new citizens, without 

either education or principles, moſtly became mer- 

chants ; they brought with them into their recent 

ſituation the vices they had contracted in ſervi- 

tude, and tranſmitted them to their poſterity. 

The preſent generation ſtill partakes of it's origin. 


Taz laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the productions of the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports; and by the nature of 
the government, the natives have not, or cannot 
appear to have capitals conſiderable enough to 
form large magazines. Traders are therefore — 
under a neceſſity of employing ſome Ruſſian agent . mY 
to make the purchaſes. This man, at, the time of Ss | 
his undertaking the buſineſs, always requires half 
of the ſtipulated price; and the-reſt is to be paid 
on the delivery of the goods. Theſe are ſeldom 
ſo good as they ſhould be; and yet the purchaſer 
does not often refuſe them, either becauſe he has 
ſome orders to fulfil, or becauſe he is apprehen- 
ſive, not without reaſon, that he ſhall loſe all the 
money he has advanced. 5 

Ir the foreigner ſhould have any thing to ſell, he 
cannot find purchaſers unleſs he will allow them a 
credit of a year, or a year and a half. At the 
time of payment, they uſually aſk for a —_ in- 


0 1041. 38. 4d. 
dulgence. 
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BOK dulgence. If it be refuſed them, they are con- 
A demned to an intereſt of eighteen per cent. The 


Military 
ſtrength 
of Ruſſia, 


more the debt increaſes, the more diſtant is the 


will or the poſſibility of ſatisfying it. -' Even the 


atrociouſneſs of the regulations contrived to pre- 
vent or to puniſn bankruptcies, is favourable to 
the inſolvent or fraudulent debtor. It ſeldom hap. 
pens that the mercy. of the judges, or the corrup- 
tion of the courtiers, does not ſcreen them from 
the puniſhments decreed againft them by law, 


Powerful protections, if they ſhould be neceſſary, 


will gratify the vengeance of the deluded credi- 


tor; but after he has obtained theſe decrees, 


purchaſed at a very high price, he will only be more 


certainly diſappointed in the expectation of re · 


covering any thing that was due to him. 
Tuxsx diſhoneſt acts and depredations, have 
not prevented the trade of the empire from mak- 
ing a tolerable progreſs. This would have been 
more rapid, and more conſiderable, if the phyſical 
and natural advantages had not been obſtinately 


oppoſed by political or moral cauſes; if a mini- 
ſtry, ſeduced: or corrupted, had not put a ſtop to 
competition, by favouring England to the preju- | 


dice of other nations. A better arrangement in 
this intereſting part of adminiſtration would con- 
tribute much to the public felicity. Let us fee 

what influence the army could have upon it. 
Wu Peter I. aſcended the throne, the mili- 
tary in Ruſſia conſiſted only of 40,000 Strelits, 
undiſciplined and ferocious men, who had na 
courage but againſt the people whom they op- 
preſſed, and againſt the ſovereign, whom they 
| depoted 
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dep oſed or murdered at pleaſure. This A 
prince diſbanded' thoſe ſeditious troops, and eſta- 5 
bliſned an army, eres after thoſe of the ober 


ſtates in Europe. 

© Sixes tlie death of this ene of POW empire; 
the troops have been ſtill more improved, and 
eſpecially increaſed. They have been gradually 
zaiſed to three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
four hundred and fifty-ſeven' men. 

 NoTw1THSTANDING the bravery; number, * 
dieipe of it's troops, Ruſſia is, of all the 
powers, that which ought to be the moſt cautious 
of expoſing the lives of it's ſubjects. The deſire 
of increaſing a territory already too extenſive, 
ſnould never tempt the Ruſſians far from their 
own frontiers; or induee them to begin hoſtili- 
ties. Ruſſia will never form a cloſe and compact 
ſtate, or become an enlightened and flouriſhing 
nation, unleſs it ſhould renounce the rage of 
conqueſt, to apply ſolely to the arts of peace. 
None of it's neighbours can compel it to depart 
from this ſalutary ſyſtem. | 
Ox the north ſide, the empire is better guarded 
by the Frozen ſea, than 1t would be by. enn 
and fortreſſes. 

To the Eaſt, a Gogle beatalics od two field 
pieces would diſperſe all the hords of Tartars that 
ſhould attempt to moleſt it, i 

 S#ouLD Perſia ever again become om 
enough to make any attempts. againſt this em- 
pire, they would be rendered ineffectual by the 
Caſpian Sea, and by thoſe immenſe deſerts which 
ſeparate that country from Ruſſia, 
To 
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To. the South, ſeditions, ignorance, want of 


diſcipline, and every kind of corruption that diſ- 
graces a nation, had for a century paſt, ſhaken 
the Ottoman empire. The Ruſſians have fallen 
unawares upon the Turks, in this ſtate of degra- 
dation, and have contributed to enfeeble them 
ſtill more. They have broken the ties which 
attached the Tartars to this dominion; and by 
procuring the ceſſion of ſome forts and harbours 
in the Crimea, have ſecured to themſelves the 
power of regulatingy as their policy requires, the 
movements of this indefatigable, deſtructive, and 
ferocious body of horſe. 

To the Weſt, the Ruſſians have . to 
fear from the Poles, who never had any fortified 
towns, nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, 
and who have lately been A ni HON of * of their 
territory. 

In the beginning of this century, een loſt 
thoſe of her conqueſts, from which ſhe derived 


ſtrength and riches. Whatever degree of energy 


ſhe may acquire from her new conſtitution, ſhe 
will never become a formidable power. Far from 
being'in a condition to aggrandize herſelf at the 
expence of the Ruſſians, ſhe will, on the con- 


trary, always have reaſon to fear, that ſhe ſhall . 


be deprived by them of what ſtill remains to her 
in Finland. 

Ir may poſſibly happen, chat the fault which 
the court of Peterſburgh has committed, in ap- 
proximating the Pruſſian territory to their poſſeſ- 


ſions, may one day occaſion hoſtilities. Some 


fayourable - circumſtances may perhaps deter- 
mine 
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mine this new. neighbour to make good the B 6 o K 
claims of the Teutonic Knights upon Livonia; — 
and then the blood of the Ruſſians and Pruſſians 
would ſtain the waters of the Baltic, and would 
be confounded under the walls of Riga. The 
ambition of the houſe of Brandenburg will; how- 
ever, be too habitually oppoſed. on the ſide of 
Germany, to prevent that power from railing any 
conſiderable alarms in the North. 

Ws learn, from theſe obſervations, that he 
empire might diminiſh conſiderably it's land 
forces, if they were deſtined only to guard it's 
provinces from invaſion : but as their chief em- 
ployment is to retain under the yoke people 
who are always diſſatisfied with an oppreſſive 
government, it is not an eaſy matter to deter- 
mine how far they ought to be reduced. The 
navy muſt be conſidered in another point of 
view. 

Taz inconfiderable connections of Ruſſia with 
the reſt of Europe, were wholly carried on by 
land, when the Engliſh, in ſeeking a paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies by the northern ſeas, diſcovered . 
the port of Archangel. Having failed up the 
Dwina, they came to Moſcow, and there laid the 
foundation of a new trade. 


Russ1a had as yet no other communication 
with her neighbours but by this port, when 
Peter I. invited the traders who frequented the 
White Sea to come to the Baltic, and endea- 
voured to procure a. more extenſive and advan- 
tageous mart for the productions of his empire. 
His creative genius ſoon inlarged his views; and 
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BOOK he was ambitious'of . bis me become 


—— a maritime power. 
HUIs firſt attention was e in ihe: Cos 


ſtruction of veſſels fit for the defence of his own 
coaſts, and for attacking thoſe of his neighbours: 
Theſe are galleys of different dimenſions, ſome 
of which are fitted for cavalty, but a greater 
number for infantry. As the troops themfelves, 
who are taught to manage the boar, compoſe the 
crews, the galleys are armed without expence or 
delay. The anchor is dropped every night, and 
the forces land where they are leaſt expected. 
'Waen the landing is effected, the troops draw 
the galleys on ſhore, and form an intrenched 
camp of them. Part of the army are left to 
guard them; and the reſt are diſperſed about 
the country, upon which contributions are to be 
levied. When the expedition is at an end, they 
re-embark, in-order to renew the ſame plunder 
and devaſtation on ſome other ſpot. A number 
of experiments have ſhew'n the ary of theſe 
- armaments. | | 
- Pars ſucceſsful. dezlabibg ee the re- 
former of Ruſſia to attempt to have large ſhips: 
and it was at Cronſtadt, which ſerves as a- harbour 
to Peterſburgh, that he ſtationed his fleets. 
Tus ſea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The ſhips that are coming in are 
foreibly driven, by the impetuoſity of the Nava, 
upon the dangerous coaſts of Finland. The way 
to it is through a channel ſo full of breakers, that 
they cannot, be avoided, unleſs the weather be re- 


NY fine, The * ſoon rot in the har- 
bour. 
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bour. The failing of the ſquadrons is greatly 1 
retarded by the ice. There is no getting out but N 


with an eaſterly wind; and the weſterly winds 


blow im thoſe latitudes the greateſt part of the 


ſummer! Another inconvenience is, that the 
dock- yards are at Peterſpurgh, from whence' the 
ſhips] cannot get to Cronſtadt, without paſſing 
over a very flangerevs! bat $18 lex in the middle 


ol the river. zupt 261 1274711 


Ir Peter I. had: IO bad Aids Wü which 
great men; as well as others, have for their own 
plans, he might eaſily have been made ſenſible that 
Cronſtadt and Peterſburg were impropet places 
for the naval forces of Ruſſia, and that it was in 
vain to expect that art ſhould remove every natu- 


ral diſadvantage He would have given the pre- 


ference to Revel, which is much better calculated 
for this important purpoſe. Perhaps, more ma- 


ture reflections would even have convinced him, 


that it was not yet the per” -time- ron _ ro 
alpire to this k ind of power. - | 

Ir is demonſtrated both by * and expe- 
rience, that a military navy muſt have. for it 3 
baſis a trading one. Ruſſia, of all the European 
nations, is that, which: the abundance of it's 
naval. ſtores and the bulk and quantity of it's 
productions, invites to a more active and more 
extenſive commerce. There was not however a 


ſingle trading veſſel in the whole empire, when 


the plan was adopted of ſupplying it with a fleet. 
The founder of an empire, who had been ac- 
quainted with the natural progreſs af things, 
would have firſt turned his views towards a com- 

Vol. III. 8 . mercial 
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Bo, „K mercial navy. This political arrangement was 
. ſubverted; and the ſucceſſors of Peter I. have 
never deviated from this erroneous ſyſtem. None 
of them have thought of ſurmounting the ob- 
flacles which, ariſing from a number of defective 
inſtitutions, have thwarted mercantile expedi- 
tions, by which good crews are formed. They 
have all confined themſelves to the ſyſtem of 
maintaining and multiplying ſquadrons, which 
cannot have either knowlege of experience, At 
preſent, this navy, the expence of which is uſe- 
leſs, is compoſed upon the Baltic of thirty ſhips 
of the line, and twenty-one frigates; in the ſez 
of Azoph, it conſiſts of eleven ſhips of war, which 
ſcarce draw eleven feet of water; and at the 
mouth of the Danube, of- ſeven or eight large 
darks, armed with guns of no inconſiderable dia- 
meter. It would be proper to difband the greateſt 
part of theſe forces, till methods RE __ put 

in practice to render them ufeful. 
| — Ta changes we have taken the uber to 
| vent the ſuggeſt; are / indiſpenſably neceſſary to render 
Rofl. Ruſſia a flouriſhing ſtate, but this is not the only 
ar acht thing required. To inſure the continuance of 
de porſued her. proſperity, fome ſtability muſt be given to 

to ſurmyunt | | a 
1 the order of the ſucceſſion; The crown of Ruſſia 
| was long hereditary; Peter I. made it patrimo- 
nial; and it became, as it were, elective at the 
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laſt revolution. But every nation wiſhes to know ' 
upon what right it's government is eſtabliſhed; M 
and the claim that has the greateſt effect upon 53 
the people is birth- right. When this evident Wil ©* 
mark of ſucceſſion is- reinoved from the eye q ha 
the 
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the 5 7 45 univerſal revolt and difſention 2 8 g K 


prevail. 


Bur it is not enough to give the people a ſo- 
vereign whom they cannot refuſe to acknowlege 1 
that ſoveteign muſt” make them happy; and this 
can never be done in Rullia, till the form of go- 
verhment be changed. | 

SLAVERY, in whatever ſenſe we ; underſtand the 
word, is the ſtate into which. the whole nation, is 
fallen. Among tht ſubjects of this empire, who 
are conſidered as free, there is not one of them 
who is morally certain of the ſafety of his perſon, 
of the permanent ptoperty of his fortune, or of 
liberty, which may not be taken from him, d 
in caſes previouſly determined by law. 

Unvex ſuch a government, no tie can ſubſiſt 41 
tween the members and their head. If he ſhould be 
always formidable to them, they are no leſs ſo to 
him. The ſtrength he exerts to oppreſs them, is 
no other than their own united ſtrength turned 
againſt themſelves. Deſpalr, or a nobler ſen- 
timent, may every inſtant turn it againſt him. 


Tu reſpect due to the memory of ſo great a 
man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to diſcover every requiſite neceſſary to 
form a well-conſtituted ſtate. He was naturally 
a man of genius, and had been inſpired with a 
love of glory. This paſſion made him active, 
patient, aſſiduous, inde fatigable, and capable of 
conquering every difficulty which nature, igno- 
rance, or. cuſtom, could oppoſe, to prevent the 
ſucceſs of his enterprizes. With theſe virtues, 
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B O 9 * and the foreign aids he called in, he ſucceeded ia 

— — eſtabliſhing an army, a fleet, and a ſeaport. He 
made ſeveral regulations neceſſary for the proſe- 
cution of his great projects; but though he has 
been generally. extolled as a lawgiver, . he only 
enacted two or three. laws, and thoſe bear the 
ſtamp of a ſavage diſpolition. He never pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to. combine the happineſs of his 
people with his own 'petſonal greatneſs. After 
his noble inſtitutions, his people were as wretched 
as ever; and ſtill groaned under poverty, Navery, 
and oppreſſion. He, never relaxed in any one 
inſtance his arbitrary power, but rather made it 
more 'oppreſlive; and bequeathed to his ſucceſ- 
ſors that deteſtable and pernicious. idea, that the 
ſubjects are olking: and that che ſovereign is 
all. 

Sinck bis PETS this miſchievous ſyſtem has 
been conſtantly purſued. It has been impoſſible 
to inculcate the idea that liberty is the birth- 
right of all men; that every well. regulated 
ſociety ought to be diredted to the general good; 
and that it is power obtained by unlawful means 
which has deprived the greateſt'Þ Art of, the globe 

* of this natural advantage. 7138 
Sven has been the Opinion of CC it 
As ſoon as this celebrated Princeſs had' aſſumed 
the reins of government, a report was ſpread 
on all fides, that her. delign was to reign over 
free men. At the ſtant. when her intentions 
began'to rratiſpire, upwards of a hundred thou- 
ſand vaſſals, were preparing a revolt againſt 
their maſters. Many of the lords, who reſided 
| Br 5 upon 
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upon their eſtates, were nes This com- B wy R 


4 motion, the conſequences: of which might have 
f ſubverted the ſtate, made it evident, that it was 
neceſſary to tame the bears before their chains 


were broken; and that wholeſome laws, and a 
/ diffuſion of knowlege ought to precede liberty. 
IMMEDIATELY,: à ſyſtem: of legiſlation was 
planned; and it was ; defied that this code ſhould 
be approved of by the people themſelves, in or- 
4 der that they might reſpect and adhere to it as 
y, their own work. | My, children, ſaid the ſovereign 
to the deputies of her vaſt dominions, . con/ider 


it well «with me the intereſts of the nation: let. us unite 
"2 in drawing up a\ body of laws, that may eftabliſh 
bo puolic felicity upon @ permanent baſis, _ 

is CATHERINE attended afterwards to the forming 


| of men; and was directed in her plan, by a bold 
5 and ſtriking truth, addreſſed to Peter J. That 


le prince was flattering himſelf with the greateſt 
h- ſucceſs, from the return of the young men whom 
ed he had ſent to acquire knowlege, in the moſt en- 
a; lohtened countries of Europe; when his buffoon, 


who was attending to him, folded a piece of pa- 
be per as hard; as he- poſſibly could; and preſenting 


it to him, challenged him to efface the marks of 


the fold. But if it were impoſſible to reform 
Ruſſia, in a barbarous ſtate; what hopes can there 
be of reforming it in a corrupt one? If it were 
impoſſible to give good morals to a people who 
had none; how can we expect to inſtill them into 
the minds of thoſe, who are tainted. with bad 
ones ? Theſe conſiderations have determined Ca- 
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BOOK therine to leave the preſent generation to itſelf, 
5 and to give her whole attention to poſterity. 


By her care, ſchools have been eſtabliſhed, in 


which the nobility of both ſexes are inſtructed in 


the uſeful ſciences, and in the agreeable arts, 
Wiſe men, who have ſeen theſe inſtitutions on the 
ſpot, have cenſured the frivolouſneſs and parade 
that prevails in them: but reflection will ſooner 
or later correct any defects they may have. 


© Ornzx eſtabliſhments, perhaps ſtin more ne- 
ceſſary, have been formed in favour of the people. 
There it is that young men, and young girls, 
receive, in ſeparate dwellings, during a term of 
fifteen years, all the kinds of inſtruftion adapted 
to the employments or profeſſions they are to 
exerciſe. When the ſocial virtues have taken 
deep root in their hearts; when it has been im- 
preſſed upon them, that honour is the moſt noble 
recompence of a virtuous mind, and that ſhame 
is it's moſt dreadful puniſnment, theſe pupils, 
born in a ſtate of flavery, will no longer have 
any maſter, and will becomè citizens in the ut- 
moſt extent of the word. The good principles 
in which they have been educated, will diffuſe 
themſelves, in proceſt of time, from the center of 
the empire to the moſt remote provinces; and 
with the morals which muſt neceſſarily reſult from 
them, a well-regulated liberty will be extended, 
which muſt inſure the feliciry of the en under 
the cafy reſtraint of the laws. 


To accelerate the progreſs, always too low, of 


a wiſe Tegiltation, and a good education, it would 
; perhaps 


en 
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f, perhaps be proper to chuſe out one of the md ® 0.0 8 
fertile provinces of the empire, to erect habi · re 
tations. there, to ſupply them with all the im- 
plements of huſbandry, and to allot a portion of 
land to each houſe. It would then be adviſeable 
to invite free men from civilized cauntries, to 
give them the entire property of the houſes and 
lands prepared for them, to ſecure to them a 
ſubſiſtence for three years, and to have them go- 
verned by a chief who ſhould have no property in 
the country, A toleration ſhould be granted to 
all religions, and conſequently private and do- 
meſtic worſhip ſhould be allowed, but no public 
form of worſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 

Fon hence the ſeeds of liberty would ſpread 
all over the empire: the adjacent countries would 
ſee the happineſs of theſe coloniſts, and wiſh to 
be as happy as they. Were I to be caſt among 
ſavages, I would nor bid them build huts to ſhel- 
ter them from the inclemency of the weather; 
they would only laugh at me; but I would build 
one myſelf. When the ſeyere ſeaſon came on, 
I ſhould enjoy the benefit of my foreſight : the 
ſavage would ſee it, and next year he would imi- 
tate me. It is the ſame thing with an enſlaved 
nation; we are not to bid them be free; but we 
are to lay before their eyes the ſweets of liberty, 
and they will wiſh for them, 


I wouLp by no means impoſe upon my colo- 
niſts the burden of the firſt expences I had in- 
| curred on their account; much leſs. would I 
entail the pretended: debt upon their offspring, 
This would be falſe and inhuman policy. Is not 

K 4 a ſtate 
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BOOK a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty, 
wy twenty-five, or thirty years of age,''who| volun- 
tarily devotes his perſon, his ſtrength, his talents, 
and his life, to the ſervice of the public? Muſt | 
he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he makes? | 
When he becomes opulent, he may be conſidered 
as a ſubject, but not till the third or fourth ge- 
neration, if the project be meant to ſucceed, and 
if the people can be brought to that condition, 
the advantages of which N have mow time to be 
Ag with! 10161900 
In this, new arrangement, Se his n 
of the monarch will be blended' with thoſe of the 
ſubject, in order to ſtrengthen Ruffia, the muſt 
aim leſs at glory, and ſacrifice: the” influence ſhe 
has aſſumed over the general affairs of Europe. 
Peterſburgh, which has improperly; been made a 
capital, muſt be reduced to. a mere commercial 
ſtaple; and the ſeat of government transferred to 
the heart of the empire. It is from ſuch a center 
of dominion, that a wiſe ſovereign, acquainted 
with the wants and reſources of his people, vill 
effectually labour to unite the detached parts of 
that large empire. From, the ſuppreſſion of 
every kind of ſlavery will: ſpring up a middle 
ſtate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor e ever nne in any 
nation. To 


TILL this ſhall "ls accompliſhed; che! court of 
Ruſſia will endeavour in vain to enlighten the na- 
tion, by 1 inviting famous men from all countries. 
Thoſe exotics will periſh there, as foreign plants do 
i our greea-hpaſry In vain * they erect ſchools 

and 
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and academies at Peterſburgh; in vain will they 50 14 K 
ſend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be trained ond 


up under the beſt maſters. Thoſe young men, 


on their return from their travels, will be forced 


to neglect their talents, and embrace an inferior 
ſtation to procure a ſubſiſtence. In all under- 
takings, much depends upon the firſt ſteps we 

take; and the firſt ſtep is certainly to encourage 


mechanic arts, and the lower claſſes of men. If 


we learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſkins,” to 
manufacture our wool, we ſhall ſoon ſee wealthy 
families ſpring up. From theſe will ariſe chil- 
dren, who, not chuſing to follow the laborious 
profeſſions of their fathers, will begin to think, 
to converſe, to write, and to Imitate nature; and 
then we ſhall" have File hard, orators, poets, 
painters, and ſtatuaries. Their productions will 
be ſought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chaſe them,. As long as men are in want, they 
will work, and continue their labour till their 
wants are ſatisfied. Then they become indolent, 
and unable to employ their time; and thus the 
finer arts are in all places the offspring of genius 
and indolence, for men fly to _ when ny 
have-no other reſources. | 

Ir we attend to the progreſs of cdp, we 
ſhall find huſbandmen plundered by robbers; 
theſe huſbandmen ſelect a few from among them- 


ſelves to oppoſe the robbers, and thus they com- 


mence ſoldiers. | While ſome are reaping, and the 


reſt are upon guard, ſome perſons looking on ſay to 


the labourers and ſoldiers; © You'ſeem to be hard 
fat work; if you that are Baie will feed 
us, 


* 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS-AND TARDZ 
© us, and you that are ſoldiers will defend us, we will 


© begvile your Jabours with our ſongs and dances,” 


Hence the origin of the troubadour, or bard, 
and of the man of ſcience, In proceſs of time, 
the latter is ſometimes joined with the chief 
againſt the people, and ſings the praiſes of ty- 
ranny; ſometimes with the people againſt the 
tyrant, and then he ſings the praiſes of liberty. 
Whichever part he takes, he becomes a eiten 
of conſequence. 

Ler us attend to the t progreſ of nature, 
and indeed it would be in yain. to depart from it, 
We ſhall find all our efforts ineffectual, and every 


thing tending to decay around us; we ſhall be 


nearly in the ſame barbarous ſtate, from which 
we endeavoured. to extricate ourſelves : nor ſhall 
we be able to effect this, till circymſtances ſhall 
give riſe to an indigenous policy on our own 
ſoil, the progreſs of which can at moſt only be 


accelerated by foreign aſſiſtance. This is all we 


can reaſonably expect, and we mut continue to 
cultivate our land. 

Ix this we ſhall find e widen, dh 
is, that the arts and ſciences of our own growth 
will gradually advance towards perfection, and 
we fhall be originals; whereas, if we copy foreign 
models, we ſhall be ignorant of the cauſe of their 


| perfection, and we ſhall never be any thing more 


than imperfe& imitators. 

Tux picture we have here draw! n of Ruſt 
may be thought to be an improper digreſſion; 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form a right 


. of a power, which, for ſome years pal 
has 
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l has acted ſo conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhed a part, B 2 0 * 
* Let us now inquire into the connections other ee 
l, European nations have formed with China. 


InpugTRY Prevails among the Chineſe . more 2 
than among any other people in the world. In a che neigh- 
country too populous, notwithſtanding the plenty eagle, 
of productions, the expectation of approaching 
dearth, makes all the citizens induſtrious, active, 
and reſtleſs. They muſt neceſſarily be intereſted, 


mean, falſe, and deceitful. - 

Tus rapacious diſpoſition. made the Chineſe 
renounce the uſe of gold and filver coin in their 
inland trade, - They were forced to this by the 
great increaſe of coiners, and were reduced Wide 
neceſſity of uſing only copper monex.. 

Correx becoming ſcarce, though hiſtory, 2 
not informed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were 
afterwards brought into vſe, ſo well know'n by 
the name of cowries. The government, Tag 
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ita all copper vtenfs in the empire ſhould be 
brought to the mint. This ill judged expedient 
proving inſufficient to anſwer the demands of the 
public, about four hundred temples « of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demoliſhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiſtrates and the army, partly in copper, 
and partly in paper currency. The people were 
ſo exaſperated at theſe dangerous innovations, 
that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three. hundred years 
ago, copper coin is the only legal money. 
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| contempt they had for them. At length, how. 


by ſea. 


HISTORY, OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Norwrrusraupixo the ſelf-intereſted.diſpoſi- 
tion of the Chineſe, their foreign connections were 
for a long time inconſiderable. Their, diſtant 
behaviour with other people, proceeded. from the 


ever, they grew. deſirous of. frequenting the 
neighbouring ports ; and the Tartar, government, 
leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the antient manners 


than the former government had been, encou- 


raged this mode of increaſing the wealth of the 


nation. Voyages were openly undertaken, which 
before were only tolerated by the intereſted go- 


vernors of the maritime provinces. i& people ſo 
famed for their wiſdom could not fail of meeting 
with a favourable reception wherever they went. 
They took advantage of the high opinion other 


nations entertained of their taſte, to recommend 


the commodities they had to diſpoſe « of; and their 
activity exerted itſelf « on the continent as well as 


CnhixA at preſent trades with Corea, A is 
ſuppoſed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been ſometimes ſubject to, 
ſometimes independent | of, the Chineſe; to 
whom it now pays tribute. Here they carry 
China ware, tea, and ſilks; and in return bring 
home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary ſort of 
ginſeng. | | 


"Tre Tartars, who may be naten as 


| foreigners, purchaſe of the Chineſe woollen ſtuffs, 


Tice, tea, and tobacco, for which, they give, them 
ſheep, oxen, furs, and eſpecially ginſeng, This 
plant 
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root is a turnip, ſometimes ſingle,” ſometimes di- 


vided into two. It has then fome' reſemblance 
to the inſerter parts of a man, from whence. i has 
acquired the name of ginſeng in China, and that 


of gare ntoguen among the lroquois. \ T3” "TEE — 
Ir's ſtem, which is renewed every year, leaves; 


as it falls off, an impreſſion upon the neck of the 


root, ſo that the age of the plant is kKnow'n by 


the number of theſe impreſſions, and it's value 
increaſes in proportion to it's age. This ſtern} 


which is low, ſingle, and furniſhed only with 
two or three leaves, divided into five ſmaller 
ones, terminates in a ſmall umbel of flowers. 


The flowers are compoſed of ſive petals and as 
many: ſtamina," ſupported upon à piſtil, which 


being covered with it's calix, becomes a” ſmall 


fleſhy fruit,” filled with two or three lirtle ſeeds. 


Some of the flowers produce no fruit- Da 


Taz virtues of the ginſeng root are y Bit 
it is generally allowed to be a ſtrengthener of the 
ſtomach, and a purifier of the blood. It's tranſpa- 
rency is given'to{ic by tlie ſame proceſs nearly as 


the Orientaliſts employ for the ſalop. This pre- 


pared ginſeng” is in ſuch high eſtimation among 

the Chineſe, that they never find it too dear. | 
Tarr government ſends out ten thouſand Tar- 
tar ſoldiers every year to gather this plant; and 
every one is obliged to bring home two ounces 
of the beſt ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they 
are paid it's weight in ſilver. Private perſons are 
not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibition 
does 
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plant grows upon the conti of Tartary, near 3 os x 
the great wall. It is alſo found in Canada. It's Genin 
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HISTORY/OF/ SETTLEMENTS! AND TRAD? 


BOOK does not. prevent them. If they did not break 
3 this unjuſt law, they would not be able to pay 


for the commodities they buy in the empire; 
and ane 8:21t — W to —_ wahe- of 

Win hape ate: Kg IN he Wide 
China with the Ruſſians. It will decome confi. 
derable, if the two 1 ever di 
continue to oppreſs their merchants. 

Tus trade which the empire has e with 
ON inhabitants of the Leſs Bucharia, conſiſts 


only in exchanging} it's tea, tobacco; and woollen 


cloth, for the gold duſt theſe pebple find in theit 
torrents, or in their rivers. Theſe tranſactions, 
which are at preſent inconſiderable, will not re- 
ceive any great incteaſe, till cheſe barbarians have 
been inſtrocted in the art of Ding "= nes, 
with which their mountains abound: 10 
Cnxa is ſeparated from the Mugul 0 
and from other parts of India; by moving ſands, 
mountains, or by rocks, heaped upon one ano- 
ther, which render every communication with 
theſe opulent regions impractieable. Accord - 


inghy, they add nothing to che trifling commerce 


which this nation carries on annüally by land. 
That which the ſea opens to them is more con- 

ſiderable Q. FE IR 
. Fuz empire ſcarce 1 any thing to . ocean 
except tea; ſilks, and china. At Japan theſe ar- 
ticles are paid for with gold and copper; at tbe 
Philippine iſlands, with piaſtres; at Batavia, with 
ſpices z at Siam, with woods for dying, and with 
e at Tonquin, with coarſe ſilks; and at 
Cochin- 


ik Cochinchina, n and ſugar, * The returns » . e 
yy do not exceed five-and-thirty,” or forty millions — 
by of livres, although the Chineſe double their 
of capitals in this trade! Their agents or partners 
95 in moſt of the markets chey frequent, are the de- 
of ſcendents of ſuch of their own countrymen as 
7 refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke of the Tartar s.. 
72 Trzst conhections, which on one. fide termi- 
| nate at Japan; and on the other at the Straits of 
Malacca and of Sunda, would probably have 
05 been extended, if the Chineſe ſhip-builders had 
been lefs attached to their old cuſtoms, and had 


. nn to receive par a. n Nr r . | 
3 f 
re- Ir mige e be Wa ee ny ben con- 


lie tempt of one people for the knowlege of ano- 
ies ther, was one of the principal characteriſtics of 
55 barbariſm, or even, perhaps, of the ſavage ſtate. 
ini It is, however, alſo the vice of a civilized na- 
ids, tion. A fooliſh pride perſuades them that they 
"AE know every thing; or, that what they are igno- 
on rant of is not worth the trouble af learning. The 
wy nation makes no improvement in the ſciences, 
5 and it's arts remain in that ſtate of mediocrity 
from whence they will never emerge, date 
ſome fortuitous event, which time either may, or 

may not bring about. The country and a 
cean cloiſter are then in a ſimilar ſituation; and this 
is a very exact repreſentation of China, which is 
ſurrounded on all ſides. by light that cannot pene- 
trate into it; as if there were no mode of expell- 


* From 1,458, 333 l. 65. 8 d. to 1,666, 666 J. 13 8, 4 d. 
ing 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS! AND TRAD? 


BO OK ing iguorance from it, without introducing cors 
3 ruption. In what ſtate would the European 


The trade 
of the Eu- 


ropeans with 
Chi 


nations be, if, infected with; vanity, concealed 
under the maſk of ſoine prejudice, they had not 
reciprocally enlightened each other? The one is 
indebted to the other for the ſeeds of liberty; and 
they are both, of them indebtedito à third, for 


having taught them the true principles of com- 


merce. This kind,;of exchange is of infinitely 
greater conſequence to their hoppineſs, chen time 
of their pradustions. 

Tux firſt Europeans, whom theirreftles ape 
ſitions impelled towards the coaſts:of China, were 
admitted indiſcriminately into all the ports. Their 
extreme familiatiiy with the women; their haugh - 
tineſs with the men and repeated acts of inſult 
and indiſeretion, ſoon deprived them of that pri- 


vilege; and now they are only ſuffered to put in 


at Canton, the ſou thetomoſt harbour —_— ex · 
tou vn coats robert big Alien A n 
Tux ſhips at firſt went up ear as the oral 
of this celebrated city, ſituated at the diſtance of 
fiftren leagues from the mouth of the Tigris. By 


degrees the harbour Was choaked: up, ſo as t0 


give no more than twelve or thirteen feet of water, 
Then our ſhips; which had conſtantly been in- 
creaſing in ſize, were obliged to ſtop at Hoan. 
pou, three miles diſtant from the city; It is a 
tolerable harbour, formed by two ſmall iſlands, 
The French, from ſome particular circumſtances, 
obtained the liberty, in 1745, of fixing their ma- 
gazines in the port of Wampou, which is healthy 


| and populous ; but the rival nations have always 


been 
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been forced to tranſact their affairs at the other 5 00 K 


port, which' is entirely deſert, and particularly — 


unwholeſome after the rice has been cut. 


Duxrxo the five or fix months that the ſhips 
crews are wearying themſelves or periſhing at 
Hoang-pou, the agents are making their ſales and 
puͤrchaſes at Canton. When theſe foreigners firſt 
frequented this great mart, they were allowed all 
the liberty that was conſiſtent with the maintaining 
of the laws. They ſoon grew tired of the circumſpec- 
tion which is requiſite under a government ſo muc 
addicted to ceremony. To puniſn them for their 
imprudence, they were prohibited from having any 
immediate acceſs to the perſon in whom the public 
authority was veſted, and they were all obliged 
to live together in one quarter of the city. The 
magiſtrate would not allow any other place of re- 
fidence to any, except ſuch as could procure a 
creditable perſon to be ſecurity for their good 
behaviour. Theſe reſtrictions were ſtill increaſed 
in 1760, The court, being informed by the 
Engliſh, of the ſhameful oppreſſions of it's dele- 
gates, ſent commiſſaries from Pekin, who ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be bribed by the parties accuſed, 
Upon the report made by theſe corrupt men, all 
the Europeans were confined in a few houſes, 
zhere they could only treat with a company that 
was in poſſeſſion of an excluſive charter. The 
power of this monopoly has been fince diminiſh- 
ed, but the other reſtraints ſtill continue the 
lame, | 
TazsE mortifications have not induced us to 
relinquiſh the trade to China, We continue to 
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Account of 


the know- 
lege we have 
acquired 
concerning 
the tea 
which the 
Eu- opeans 
purchaſe at 
Ch na. 


and is common at China and in Japan. It de. 


ſtamina placed round a piſtil. This is changed 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


get from thence tea, china, raw ſilk, manufac. 


tured ſilks, varniſh, paper, rhubarb, and ſome f 
other articles of leſs conſequence. : 
. 


Tux tea- plant i is a ſhrub which has the appear: 
ance of growing wild. It is five or fix feet high, ! 


lights in craggy places; and is moſt frequently 
found upon the ſlope of hills and along the fide 
of rivers. The Chineſe ſow whole fields with it; 
the Japaneſe are ſatisfied with planting it round 
the borders of their grounds. It arrives at it's 
full growth only at the end of ſeven years. The 
ſtem is then cut, in order to obtain freſh ſhoots, 
each of which bears nearly as many leaves as 4 


whole ſhrub. | | | 
Ir's leaves, which are the the only valuable chie 


part of the plant, are alternate, oval, pointed, 
ſmooth, dentated in their circumference, and ol 
a deep green colour. The youngeſt are tender and 
thin. They acquire more firmneſs and ſubſtance 
with age. At the baſis of them, diſtin& flowers 
make their appearance, which have a calix with 
five or fix diviſions, as many white petals, often 
united at the bottom, and a great number of 


into a rounded ligneous ſhell, with three ridges 
and three cells, each filled with one ſpherical ſeed, 
or with ſeveral angular ſceds. nd w. 

BESIDE this tea, know'n by the name of Bo- end: 
hea, we may diſtinguiſh two other kinds, ver) br tue 
ſtrongly characteriſcd. One is the green tea, the 4 2 
flower of which is compoſed of nine petals; the ads 
other the red tea, which has a large flower with 


T | fix 
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ci ix red petals; and furniſhed in it's center with a B 0, K* 


cluſter of ſtamina, united at their baſe. It is not 
know'n whether there are more ſpecies of this 
U plant exiſting. Of the three that have been men- 
f ' BY tioned, the firſt is the moſt common. The Bohea 

„ais cultivated in moſt provinces of China, but 


ar- 


ny is not equally good every where; though care be 
i aways taken to place it in a ſouthern aſpect and 
a in valleys. The tea that grows in ſtony ground 


irs ſoil, but thre worſt ſort is that which is produced 


The i aclayiſh ground. From hence ariſe the varieties 
wh that have improperly been called diſtinct ſpecies. 
9 Taz different degree of perfection in tea does 

not ariſe merely from the difference of ſoil; but 
able chiefly from the ſeafon in which it is gathered. 
75 Tus firſt time of gathering is about the end of 


February. The leaves then are ſmall, tender, 
and delicate; and this is the ſort that is called 


and 
ance 
wers 
with 
often 
er of 
nged 
Joes, 
ſeed, 


eſerved for the uſe of the court and people of 
rank, The ſecond time.of gathering it is at the 
deginning of April; the leaves are then larger, 
nd more ſpread, but of inferior quality to the 
rſt, Theſe yeild the 70ot5-jaa, or Chineſe tea, 
ich the merchants diſtinguiſh into three ſorts. 
aſtly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
nd which are then arrived at their full growth, 

eld the Zants-jaa, or coarſe tea, which is kept 
or the common people. | | 
A THIRD method of multiplying the various 
nds of tea conſiſts in the different manner of 
ls preparing 


Bo- 
very 
„ the 
; the 
wit 


is far preferable” to that which grows in a light 


cli jaa, or Imperial tea, becauſe it is chiefly 
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BO, & preparing it. The Japaneſe, according to the 
3 account of Koempfer, have buildings on purpoſe, 


* 
which contain a ſeries of ſmall furnaces, each of il p 
them covered with. a. plate of iron or copper. is 
When this is heated, it is ſpread over with leayes, WM : 
which have been-previouſly dipt in hot water, or & 
expoſed to it's vapour. They are ſtirred, about be 
briſkly, till they have acquired a ſufficient de- 3 
gree of heat. They are afterwards throw 'n upon Will , 
mats, and rubbed between the hands. This pro- 1 
ceſs, when repeated two or three times, abſorbs 


all the moiſture. At the expiration of two or I frt 
three months, it is renewed again, eſpecially for 1 
the imperial tea, which, as it is to be uſed in per 
powder, requires a more complete deſiccation, il ;.. 
This precious kind of tea is kept in China jars; ug: 
that of an inferior quality in earthen pots, and <a 
the coarſeſt of all in baſkets of ſtraw. The pre- and 
paration of this laſt, does not require ſo much this 
care. It is dried at a leſs expence in the open y 
air. Belide theſe teas, there are others that ate il. 
brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcel 4 8 
tied rund with ſilk. Extracts are alſo made from 155 
them. eff 
Tux practice of the Chineſe in the eltivation We 
gathering, and preparation. of their tea, is leb mem 
know'n: but it does not appear to be very diffe- porta 
rent from that uſed by the Japaneſe. It has been Mc... 


faid that they added *. their tea ſome vegetable 
dye. It's green colour has likewiſe been attributed, 
but without foundation, to a mixture of copperas 
or to the effect of the plate of copper upon. which 
che leaf has been dried. 


Tur 
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* Tea is the common drink of the Chineſe; and Þ 9,0 K 
le, was not introduced among them through vain' ca- — 
of price. Almoſt throughout the empire, the water 
er. is unwholeſome and nauſeous. Of all the me- 
es, thods that were tried to improve it, none ſucceed- 
or ed ſo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to 
out be ended with other virtues, and was extolled 
de- 2s an excellent diſſolvent, a purifier of the blood, 
pon Bl a ſtrengthener of the head and ſtomach, and a 
r0- promoter of digeſtion and perſpiration. 

rbs Tux high opinion Which the Europeans, who 
> or Wi &r& went into China, conceived of it's inhabit- 
for ants, induced them to adopt the high, though, 
d in perhaps exaggerated opinion, the Chineſe had of 
non. tea. They communicated their enthuſiaſm to 
jars; us; and this enthuſiaſm Has diffuſed” itſelf with 
and continual increaſe through the North of Europe 
Pre. and of America, in countries where the air is. 
nuch Wi tick and loaded with vapours. | 

45 WHATEVER may be the influence of prejudice 
in general, yet it mult. be allowed, that tea pro- 


| 
725 duces ſome good effects in thoſe countries where 
the uſe” of it is univerſally adopted: but theſe 


effects cannot be'ſo great any where as in China. 
We know the Chineſe reſerve the belt tea for 
themſelves, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves; which 
reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, but may not have 
the ſame properties: We know too, that ſince the 
exportation has been ſo great, they are not ſo cir- 
cumſpect in the choice of the ſoil, nor ſo careful 
in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
PE uſing 
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diffe- 
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© 0.0K uſing it may dds gonmihnte, to leſſen; it's vir- 


f Beſide all this, i it's being conveyed, ſo tar; by ſea is 
lone bangen to exhauſt, oſt gh it's falubrious 


+6: 485 Me tr boenni 


. | 612; 
We FO of it too | hot and: too ſtrong. we . 


mix it with a great deal of ſugar, ſrequently with 


perfumes, and ſometimes, with pernicious liquors, 


— 


Ay : ef * 5 A. 1 98, CITE Fs 
37 4 


« ſhall never. be able to 3 exatly 


$2 —— of tea, till it has been naturalized in 

our Own climates. . We. began to def pair of ſuc- 
ceſs, though the experiments had been only, made 
with ſeeds, which being of a very oily; nature, 


are apt to grow rancid. At length, Mr.! Lin- 


neus, the moſt celebrated botaniſt, in. Europe, 


| received. this ſhrub, i in it's growing ſtare, and e con- 


Origin, na- 
ture, and 
properties of 
the po ce- 
Jain which 
the Euro- 
peans pure 
chaiſe in 
China, 


trived preſerve, it out ef a green-houſe, even 
in Swec en, Some plants have been 105 en 
into Great Britain, here they live, flower, and 

thrive in the open air. France has alſo procured 
ſome; "and © they will probably ſucceed, in the 


ſouthern parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 


great advantage to us, if we can, cultivate a plant, 
which can never ſuffer fo much, by change of ſoil, 


as by, growing muſty in the long voyage it. muſt 
undergo ; in, being. brought, from abroad. It is 


not long ſince we had as little profectt of ie 


ing to the art of making g porceſain. 3 
Sour years ago there were in the collection of 

Count Caylus two or three little, fragments of 2 

vaſe ſuppoſed to be Egyptian, which being care- 


fully analyſed proved to be unglazed 51 0 
| 
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. , 1 Uh 
* If that learned man 1 not in an error, or have not = 0.08 
a been milinformed, the making of Porcelain was —— 
95 know'n in, the flouriſhing days of © ancient Egypt. | 

ich But, without ſome more authentic monuments 

yi than the allegation of a ſingle fact, we muſt not 

'* Wl <eprive China of this invention, where the art 

pl has beet Know! n for a 28 time n we can 

Aly 1 | 

oh Fever is rippoſed by | any to Karg the be 

2; Wl cninence in point of antiquity, both in regard to 

* it's foundation, and to laws, "ſciences," and arts 

— in general, rhough perhaps Chink tay have as 

7 : good a claim to it. Nor can i it be certainly de- 

pe termined, whether theſe two empires are not 

_ equally ancient, and have not received al their 

ven Ml cial inſtitutions from a people inhabiting the 

ht vaſt region that divides them: whether the ſa- 


vage inhabitants of the great mountains of Aſia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the con- 
tinent that forms the center of our hemiſphere, 
have not inſenſibly diſperſed themſelves towards 
the coaſts of the ſeas that ſurround it, and formed 
themſelves into ſeparate nations in China, India, 
Perſia, and Egypt: or, whether the ſucceſſive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have incloſed and confined 
them to thoſe regions full of mountains and de- 
farts. Theſe conjectures are not foreign to the 
hiſtory of commerce which in future times muſt 
greatly tend to illuſtrate the general hiſtory of the 


We human race, of the ſeveral ſettlements they have 
lain, 
”, formed, of their opinions, and inventions of every 


kind, | 
L 4 Tux 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND. TRADE 


F hn ant 


Tux art of making Fr orcelain is, if not one of 

aſt one of the moſt plea- 
ſing that men have ever diſcovered, it is the neat- 
nels of luxury, which i is POOR: to it's magni- 
ficence. * 

PoxceLAny is an earchen ol the mod: per- | 
fect kind. 1 varies in colopr, texture, and tranſ- 
parency. 0 ranſparency, indeed, is not eſſential 
to it, for there is a great deal of very bas. porce- 
lain which has ng; this: qui 5 5 

Ir i is uſually, covered with white or coloured 
varniſh, . 'This varniſh is merely A layer of melted 
ey which myſt. never be completely trapſpa- 

This i is ſtiled glazed porcelain, and is pro- 
Hei what we. call china; the unglazed is diſtin- 
gviſhed by the name of porcelaig, biſcuit, This 
is intrinſically as, god as the other, bur, 1 neither 
ſo neat, ſo bright, nor. fo beautiful. 

"Taz word. earthen-ware, i is well adapted, to por- 
celain, becauſe, as all other earthen-ware, the ſub- 
ſtance, of. it is pure earth, without any, alteration 
from..art but the mere diviſion, of it's parts. No 
metallic or ſaline Mbeſtange whatever, . enter 


Frede 


1 as imple... 

Du beſt porcelain, and RE, EIN 105 cloſele 
is that which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, 
ſuch as a vitrifiable ſtone, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laſt ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs 
and compacneſs of Fa; OG e of 
cathen ware in — 0 
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old white, the. Japan, the Chineſe, the, Chineſe / 
japan, and the Indian. Theſe ſeveral appetiations, 
rather denote a gifference chat es the Lora 
a real diſtinction. EP Ia] 

Tue trouted china, which, no Ree is ern 


ſo from the reſemblance it bears to che ſcales of a 
trout, ſeems to be the moſt ancient, and ſavours 


moſt of the infancy of the, art. It has two im- 
peiſections, The paſte is always, very, braun, 
and the furtage aphears full of exracks. TFheſe 
cracks are not only. i in the glazing, but in the 
porcelain iclelf; 55 and therefare, this ſort has hut a 
ſmall degree. of tranſparency, does not ſound well. 
is very brittle, and bears the fire better. than, aux 
other. To hide theſe cracks, it, is painted with, a 
variety of colours: in, this kind of ornament con- 
vſts it's only value. The. facility with which 
Count Lauragais, has. imitated, it, has convinced 
us that! it. is only an imperfect ſort, of Porcelain. 
Tas. old white is certainly very: beautifuls her 


ther We conſider only the glazing, — | 


biſcuit, This is very valuable porcelaim but very 


ſcarce, and but little uſed. The paſte of it ſeems 
to be extremely ſhort, and fis only for ſmall vaſes. 
figures, and other ornamental china. It: is ſold. 
in trade for, Japan, though it is certain that, ſome 
very fine of the ſame kind. is made in China. It is, 
of two different hues; the one a perfect cream 
colour, the other a blueiſh white, which makes ĩt 
hook. 1 more tranſparent, The glazing: ſeems to be 


more 


15% 
Ts, connoiſſeurs divide the china that comes 5 % 
from Aſia into ſ claſſes: che trouted china, t 
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29 * more incorporated into this laſt.” This ſort has 
Cay” been attempted at St. Cloud, and ſome pieces 


have been produced that looked very beat tiful; 


but thoſe who have narrowly examined them, hive 


ſaid" they were no better than fri * or lead, and 
would not bear a compariſon, | e 1 


Tur Japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguimed as moſt 


 peopte* imagine ſrom the fineſt of the ſort made: in 


China: A connoiffeur, whom we "have conſulted, 
pretends, that in general the glazing of the true 
Japan is whiter, and has leſs of the bluciſh caſt 
an e porcelain 'of China; ; that the ornaments 
are laid on with leſs profuſion, that the blue i is 
brigliter, and the patterns and flowers not ſo. 
whimſical, and more' clofely copied from nature, : 
His opinion ſeems” to be confirmed, by the teſti- | 
mony of ſome writers, Who tell Us, © that the 
Chineſe who trade to Japan bring home ſome 
pieces of china that make more ſhow than their. 5 
own, but are not ſo ſolid; and that they ſerve o 
ornament their apartments, but that they never 
vfe them; becauſe they will not bear the fire well. 


All china glazed with coloured varniſh, Whether 5 


ſea-· green, blueiſn, or purple, e believes to be 
Chiaeſe. All the Japan brought into Europe 
comes from the Dutch, who are the only Euro- 
peans that are ſuffered to come into that empire. 
Poſſibly they may have choſen it out of the por- 
celains brought there every year by the N 
or they may have purchaſed it at Canton. In 
either caſe, the diſtinction between the porcelain 


of J t and that of China would not be founded 


On 
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on fact, — cprejudices: From this 0.0 * 
opinion it is plain, nn 18 ſold bete for Japan * 
is very fine chihas AHF TO O 24 z 21 0843 
ITꝑERE is —— ee call porce- 

lain of China. [Theglazing has a bluer caſt than 

that of Japan, is more highly coloured, 'and.cthe: 
patterns are more whimſical. The paſte is in ge- 5 
neral whiter and more compact; the grain finer 

and cloſer, and the china chinner. 7 Among the. 

ſeyeral ſorts made in China, there is one that is 

very ancient; it is painted of a deep blue, a 

beautiful red, or a green ads verdigreaſe, and is 

very coarſe, very thick, and erg. heavy. Some 

of this is trouted, and the grain is Often dry and 

brown. That which is not; trouted has a clear 

ſound, but both want tranſparency. It is ſold ſor 

old china, , and, the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to 

come from Japan, It was, originally a better ſort 

of earthenr ware, rather than a. true porcelain; 

time and experience may have improved it. It ĩis 

gw'n, more tranſparent, and: che colours being 

more carefully laid on, look brighter. The: 
eſſential difference between this and other china 

is, that this is made of a ſhorter paſte, and is very 

hard and ſolid. The pieces of; this ching have 

always at the bottom the marks of three or four 
ſupporters, which were put to prevent it's giving 

way in baking. By this contrivance, the Chineſe 

have ſucceeded in making very large pieces of 
poreelain. The china that is not of this ſort, and 

which is called modern china, is of a longer paſte 

and finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and clearer. 

It ll has the marks of the ſupporters, and 

| 5 | it's 
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W it's tranſpareney has nothing glaſſy in il 
— that is made: with this paſte 3 - 


that it is viſible the workman's hand is glided 
over it; as: over a fine ſmoottku clay. There is an 
inſinite variety of this ſort of china, both as to 
form, colouring, workmanſhip; and. price. 
A rr ſort is what we call Chineſe japan, be. 
cauſe it unites! the ornaments: of the porcelain, 


_ which is thought to come from Japan, with thoſe 


that: are more im the Chineſe taſte?” Among this' 
kin@of poreelaif, there is ſome that is ornatmiented 
watly:# very fine blue; with White ſerolls. The 
glazing of tliis kind · is remarłable i for being a true 
white' enamel; whereas that of the other ſorts is 
e er dle Ctineſe Wang is never 
entirely ſo; 

Tus oolours in gener ere une laid on in the Ae 
manner; both on the true chirla and the. imitations: 
of it. The firſt and moſt laſting: of them is the 
blue that is extracted from ſmalt, which is nothing 
more than the cab of cobalt. This colour is 
commonly laid on before the pieces are either 
glazed or baked; ſo that the glazing that is put on 
afterwards" ſerves c as a diſſolvent. All the other 
coloursg and even the blue that enters into the 
compoſſtion on the pallet; are làid on over the 


glazing and muſt+firlt be mixed up and ground 


with'a ſaline ſubſtance or calx of lead, that fa- 
vours their ingreſs into the glazings It is rather 
ai common thing for the Chineſe to colour the 


whole of the glazing; the colour is then laid on 


neitlier above nor below it, but is: incorporated 
into th glazing itfelf, Some very extraordinary 
| % fanciful 


oy © 2 8 a © btw ps -A az G di Bd 1 


hd © 


fanciful ornaments are made in this manner. In © 0.0 K 
whatever way the colours are applied, 33 2 
commonly extracted from cobalt, gold, 

mineral earths, and copper. That which 3 

tracted from copper is a very delicate colour, and 

requires great care in the preparation. 


All the ſorts of porcelain we have deſcribed 
are made at King- to- chin, an immenſe town in 
the province of Kiamſi. This manufacture em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and à million of men. 
It has been attempted to be made at Pekin and 
other places of the empire; but it has not ſuc- 
ceeded any where, though the ſame workmen have 
been employed, and the ſame materials made ufe 
of; ſo that this branch of induſtry is entirely given 
up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the ſcrt of porcelain is made that is know'n 
amongſt us by the name of India china. The 
paſte of it is long and yielding; but in general 
the colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red of 
iron, are far inferior to what comes from Japan 
and the interior parts of China, All the colours, 
except the blue, ſtand vp in lumps, and are very 
badly laid on. This is the only china that has 
pee which has given riſe to that abſurd notion 

of it's being painted in Holland. Moſt of the 
cups, plates, and other veſſels, which our mer- 
chants bring home, are of this manufacture, 
which is leſs emed in China than our delft is 
in Europe. 

ATTEMPTS have been made to treter this 
art into Europe. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. 
The poreetain that comes from this country is 
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1 * O K real porcelain, and probably made with very 
| RJ ſimple materials, though prepared: and mixed 
with more art than in Aſia. This curious pre- 
paration, together with the ſcarcity of the mate- 
rials, is no doubt the circumſtance that makes the 
Dreſden porcelain ſo dear. As there is but one 
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bi ſort of paſte that comes from that, manufacture, ir | 
ov | has been ſurmiſed, and not without ſome degree | 
1 of probability, that the Saxons were only in poſ- 
FM ſeſſion of their own ſecret, and by no means of 5 
„ the art of making china. This ſuſpicion ſeems g 
3 to be confirmed, by the great affinity there is 
between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 
which ſeems to be made upon the. ſame. Prin- 10 
ciple. | 1 J li 
Howzvxx this %g it is certain no 3 is 8 
higher glazed, ſmoother, better ſhaped, more 1 
pleaſing to the eye, or more ſolid, and durable, * 
It will reſiſt a fierce fire much longer than many. ſt 
of the ſorts: made in China. The colours are th 
finely diſpoſed, ahd executed in a maſterly man- ip 
ner; none are ſo well adapted to the glazing; oY 
they are blended with great exactneſs; z. they are th 
bright, without being ſhaded and glazed, like Pl 
thoſe of moſt of the porcelain made at Seyre. 0 
Tae mention of this place reminds us that we lai 
muß take notice of the porcelain made in France. 2 
This, like the Engliſh, is only made with frit; * 
that is, with ſtones that are not fuſible in them- 1 
ſelves, but receive a beginning of fuſion from the © 
of | 
mixture of a greater or leſs quantity of ſalt; and 
accordingly i it is more glaſſy, of a looſer texture, 5 


and more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, 
which 
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which, is by far the worſt of all, and always looks 3 0 HS 
yellowiſh and dirty, which betrays. the lead they — 


put into the glazing, has no other merit than 
what it derives from the excellence of the artiſts 
that are employed for the patterns and penciling. 


Theſe great maſters have diſplayed ſo much taſte 


in the execution of ſome of the pieces, that they 
will be the admiration of poſterity; but in itſelf 
this ware will never be more than. an object of 


taſte, luxury, and expence. The ſupporters. will 


always be a principal cauſe of it's dearneſs. 


ALL porcelain, when it receives the laſt effect of 


the fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency 


to fuſion, is ſoft and pliable, and might be worked 


like red-hot iron. There is none of. i it that will 


not bend and give way when it is in that ſtate. 


If the pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, 


or project more on one ſide than another, the 
ſtrongeſt will infallibly bear away the weakeſt; 


they will warp to that ſide, and the piece is | 


ſpoiled. This inconvenience is prevented, by 


propping it up with bits of porcelain made of 


the ſame paſte, of different ſhapes, which are ap- 
plied under, or to the parts that project, and are 
moſt in danger of being warped. As all porce- 


lain ſhrinks in baking, the props muſt alſo be 


made of ſuch materials as will yield in the ſame; 
degree exactly as the paſte they are intended to 
ſupport. As the different paſtes do not ſhrink 
equally, it follows that the props muſt be made 
of the ſame paſte as the piece they ſupport. 
Taz ſofter the china is, and the more inclining 


to vitrification, the more it requires to be propped 


UPs 
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0 O K wp, This is the great fault of the SEvre china; 
— the paſte is very coſtly, and frequently more of it 


is waſted in props, than is employed in making 
the piece itſelf. The neceflity of this expen- 
five method produces another inconvenience. The 
glazing cannot be baked ar the ſame time as the 
Porcelain, which therefore muſt twice undergo 
the hear of the furnace. The porcelain made in 
China, and the beſt imitations of it, being of a 
ſtiffer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vitrification, 
ſeldom: want any props, and are baked ready 
glazed. They therefore conſume much leſs paſte, 
are ſeldom ſpoiled, and require leſs n as well 
as leſs fire and trouble. | 

Some writers have urged, in favour ef the ſupe- 
riority of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire bettet 
than our's; that all European china will melt in 
that of Saxony, but that the Dreſden itfelf will 


melt in the foreign china. This aſſertion is en- 
tirely erroneous, if taken in it's full extent. Few 


porcelains of China will ſtand the fire ſo well as 
the 'Dreſden ; they ſpoil and bubble in the ſame 
degree of fire which ſerves to bake that made by 
Count Lauragais; but this is a circumſtance of 
ſo little conſequence, that it ſcarce deſerves atten- 
tion. Porcelain is not intended to return into the 
furnace when once it is taken out, nor is it de- 
ſigned to bear the action of an intenſe fire. 

Ir is in point of ſolidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and with les 
riſque, and of bearing, without danger of being 
broken, the ſudden effect of cold or boiling hot 
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1a; rater; by the facility with which it is de an 
fir and baked, which is an ineſtimable advantage, ws 
ing s pieces of all ſizes can be made with great caſe, 
en- ss it can be baked without any riſque, be ſold 
he t a lower price, be of more general uſe, and 
the Ml coaſequently become the * of a more exten 
go Wl five trade. 
in ANOTHER great as of the India porce- 

f a lan is, that the ſame. palte is very. uſeful for 
on, N making crucibles, and. a variety of ſuch veſſels 
dy which are conſtantly uſed in the other arts. They 
fie, WI not only bear the fire for a longer time, but com- 


municate nothing of their ſubſtance to what is 


compact, and hard, that it can ſcarce be melted, 
and acquires no kind of tinge. 

France is at the eve of enjoying all theſe * 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, 
who has long been in ſearch of the ſecret of the 
Chineſe, has at laſt madg ſome china that is very 
ke it. His materials have the ſame properties, 
and if they are not exactly the ſame, at leaſt they 
are a ſpecies of the ſame kind. Like the Chineſe, 
e can make his paſte long or ſhort, and follow 


elain is not inferior to that of the Chineſe in 
oint of pliableneſs, and is ſuperior to it in point 
f glazing z perhaps too in the facility with which 
t takes the colours. If it can be improved to 


ro- 
leſs 
ing 
hot 
ter; 


rain, we may diſpenſe with the 4 K of 
hina. 


vor, III. M Wars 


fuſed in them. Their ſubſtance is ſo pure, white, 


ther his own or ſome other proceſs. His por- 


och a degree as to have as fine and as white a 
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o, | Wits the diſcovery” of Count Lauragai | 


wx from obſtacles with which we are unacquainted, Wl © 
was confined to mere experiment, the manufac- 
tory of Sevre was gradually leaving off it's frir, k 
and ſubſtituting to it another kind of paſte, made Wl * 
from” an extremely white earth, found in the pro- * 
vince of Limoges. This new porcelain is much t 
more ſolid than the former; it's appearance is Wl 
more beautiful, it's grain more pleaſing to the 
eye, and it's tranſparency leſs vitreous. It's 
the i is often much finer. This manufacture, 
by changing it's paſte, partakes more of the na- 
ture of real porcelain, and the tons i'd 1 70 


«3751 


it is more ſimple, | 
'"NeverTHzLtss, as the earth made uſe of at 
Sevre is very ſhort, and as the argillaceous part, 
which is the only one that can impart coheſion to 
it, can make it eaſy to work, and give it folidity 
in baking, enters little into the compoſition of 
this earth, the pieces that are produced from this 
manufacture will of courſe always bear à high 
price. Count Lauragais' s paſte would not be 
ſubject to this inconvenience; for though it be 
not fo white, yet, under the hand of the artif, 
it will bend, like Wax, at pleaſure. ö 
: Tux brilliancy of the Limoges earth has de 
4 lighted every one, Paris, and it's diſtricts, have 
been immediately filled with poreetain ovens 
All theſe manufactures have got theit- material 
from this province, and they have been found ol 
the ſame kind; but more or leſs white, and mor 
or lels fuſible, according to the part of tht 
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taken. If: 
Wan M. Torgor oy wing of: — 
he eſtabliſhed" a manufactory of porcelain upon 
a very well-concerted plan. If this manufacture, 
which is upon the ſpot, and which has the advan- 
tage over all the reſt, of ſelecting it's materials; 
and in cheapneſs of workmanſnip, ſhould: be con- 
ducted with activity and ſkill, it muſt put an end 
to all competition. That of Sèvre alone will 
ſtill ſubſiſt: which, from the elegance of it's 


forms, and the ſuperior taſte of it's ornaments, 


will ever be beyond any kind of compariſon. 
But we have ſaid enough, and perhaps too much, 
upon the ſubject in queſtion. We muſt now . 
ceed to ſpeak of the ſilks of China. 


Tus annals of China aſcribe the diſcovery of | 


ſilk to one of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. 
Theſe princeſſes afterwards amuſed themſelves 
with breeding up ſilk- worms, drawing the filk, 
and working it. It is even ſaid, that in the in- 
terior part of the palace there was a piece of 
ground ſet apart for the culture of mulberry- trees. 
The empreſs, attended by the chief ladies of her 
court, went in perſon and gathered the leaves of 
ſome of the branches that were brought down ſo 
as to be within her reach. So prudent an inſtance 
of policy promoted this branch of induſtry to 
ſuch a degree, that the Chineſe, who before were 
only clothed in ſkins, ſoon appeared dreſſed in 
fk. The ſilks, that were now grow'n very com- 
mon, were ſoon brought to great perfection. 
The Chineſe were indebred for this laſt advantage 

M 2 to 
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* 0 OK to the writings of ſome ingenious men, and even t 
— of ſome miniſters, who had not diſdained to at- 1 
tend to this new art. All China n e en tc 
theory every thing belonging to it. b 
Tux art of breeding up — wt of a 
foinciig and weaving their ſilk, extended from T 
China to India and Perſia, where it made no very 
rapid progreſs; if it had, Rome would not, at 
the end of the third century, have given a pound 
of gold for a pound of filk. Greece having 
adopted this art in the eighth century, ſilks be- 
came a little more know'n, but did not grow 
common. They were long conſidered as an 
object of magnificence, and reſerved for perſons 
in the moſt eminent ſtations, and for the greateſt 
ſolemnities, At length, Roger, king of Sicily, 
ſent for manufacturers from Athens; and the cul- 
ture of the mulberry-tree ſoon paſſed from that 
iſland to the neighbouring continent. Other 
countries in Europe wiſhed to partake of an ad- 
vantage from which Italy derived ſo much wealth; 
and after ſome fruitleſs attempts they attained it. 
However, from the nature of the climate, or ſome 
other cauſe, it has not Wan ne in every 
place. 

Tux ſilks of N aples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary ſilks; 
but they are uſeful, and even neceſſary; for bro- 
cades, for embroidery, and _ all ory that re- 

quire ſtrong ſilk. t 
Tu other Italian filks, thoſe of bei Wenier 
Tuſcany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and 
2 are uſed in organzin for the warp, 
though 
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1 they are not all equally fine and good. BOOKk 
The Bologna ſilks were for a long time preferred — 


to any other. But ſince thoſe of Piedmont have 
been improved, they juſtly claim the preference, 
a; being the ſmootheſt, the fineſt, and the lighteſt. 
Thoſe of Bergamo come neareſt to them. 

Tzovan: the Spaniſh' ſilks in general are very 
fine, thoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. They 
zre all fit for any fort of manufacture; the only 


fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is 


a great detriment. to the dye, +} ji 4 

Tux French ſilks excel moſt others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont 
and Bergamo in point of lightneſs. Beſides, they 


are brighter coloured than thoſe of Piedmont; 


ee and e than _ wa Boys 
gamo. 1 e 

Tay a of filk each in more 18 not 
yet enabled us to diſpenſe with that of the Chineſe. 
Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it will 
always be in requeſt for it's whiteneſs. © It is gene- 
rally thought to derive this advantage from na- 
ture: but it is more probable, that, when the 
Chineſe draw the filk, they put ſome ingredient- 


into the baſon, that has the property of expell- 
ing all heterogeneous ſubſtandes, or at leaſt the 


coarſeſt parts of them. The little waſte there is 
in this filk, compared to any other, when it is 
boiled for dying, ſeems to Sire go might to 
this conjecture. 

Howzvxx this be, the Chineſe al is ſo far 
ſuperior to any other in whiteneſs, that it is the 
only one which can be uſed for blondes and 
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1 n gauges : all our endeavours to Abend our own 

#2 * in the blonde manufactures have been fruitleſs, 
51 5 whether we have made uſe of prepared or unpre- | 
1 pared ilk. The attempts in gauze have not been 
0 ; quite ſo unſuceeſsfol,' The whiteſt! French and ill * 
13 Italian ſilks have been tried; and ſeemed to anſver ill 
1 tolerably well; but neither the colour nor the 
Wot dreſſing were ſo perſect AS in the Saores made 1 
N with the Chineſe ilk. J Ne yas- 103.28 1; en 
al Ix the- laſt eentoty, the Europeans imported Bil ' 
30 very little filk from China. The Freneh ſilk ſuc- h 
4 ceededivaiy-well- for black and coloured gauze, Wil # 
We and fur tat: gut that was then in faſhion- The u 
14 taſte that has prevailed for theſe; forty years palt, I * 
Ef; and more eſpecially for the laſt twenty-five, for ba 
1 white gauzes un blondes, has gradually increaſed ie 
=p the demand for this production of the Eaſt, Of pl 
1 late it has amounted to eighty; thouſand weight Wil Je. 
145 4 a-year; of which France has always taken near bu 
| 9 three · urths. This importation has increaſed to 3% 
Þþ 1 ſuch a degree, that in 1766 the Engliſh alone xl 
1 imported a hundred and four thouſdnd:weight: ] me 
1 as it could not be all conſumed in. gauze and dil 
1 5 blonde, che manufacturers hive uſed ãt for tabbies i that 
1 and hoſe.” The ſtockings made of this ſilk ate of A 
3 a beautiful white that never een but are not Va 
WS | near jo fine as others. £346 iſp 
| BzsrDE this filk, ſo fetnerkkäble W it's hike thel 
neſs, which comes chiefly: from . the” province of 1 1 
Tche- Kiang, and is know'n in Europe 'by the _ 
name of Nanking-filk, which is the place where m 
moſt of it is prepared, China produces ordinary : as 


flks, which we TER: Canton. As theſe are only 
| | 
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fit for ſume kinds of tram, and are as: eat an ür B 0 O 
own, whieh:. anſwer the ſame purpoſe; very few — 
are imported. The quantity brought home by 
the Engliſn and Dutch does not exceed five or fix 
thouſand pieces. W Ailkp-g10 6 
much More conſiderable article. 1 41. 5 * 10 

Tux Chineſe are not leſs i d in — 
their ills chan in preparing them. This does not 
extend. to. thoſe that are mixed with gold and ſil- 
ver. Thein manufacturers have never know:n, 
how to draw out theſe metals into thread, and the 
whole of,their art conſiſts in rolling theirfilks | 
upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upon them 
after they are WOVEN, Both en Are . 
bad. Anis, pin 5d di Lovickdegiin . 

Tuopqn, io . men are a 
pleaſed with: novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the, Europeans haye never been tempted to 
buy theſe ſtuffs, They have been ; equally diſ- 
guſted at the aukwardneſs of the patterns, which 
exhibit nothing but diſtorted figures, and un- 
meaning groupes; they diſcoyer no taſte in the 
diſpoſition of the lights and ſhades, nor any of 
that elegance and eaſe. that appears in the works 
of our good. artiſts, There is a ſtiffneſs and a 
want of freedom, in all that the Chineſe do; chat is 
diſpleaſing to perſons of any taſte; all ſavours of 
their particular turn of mind, en i deſtiny 
of vivacity and elevation 

Tur only thing that makes us r cheſs 
defects in thoſe works that repreſent flowers, 
birds, or trees, is, that none of thoſe objects are 
raiſed, The figures are painted upon the ſilk it- 
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Þ 0 O K ſelf with indelible colours; and yet the deception 


— 


Tre Euro- 
peans pur- 
chaſe lac- 
que red ware 
and paper in 
China, Di- 
grefſion up- 
on the arts 
of this em- 
pite. 


is ſo perfect, that all theſe u e $40 to be 


brocaded or embroidered. „riot 


\ Taxis plain ſilks want no benen 
ſor they ie perſect in their kind: and fo are theit 
colours, eſpecially the green and the red. The 
white of their damaſkes has ſomething extremely 
pleaſing. The Chineſe make them only with the 
filk of Tehe-Kiang. They thoroughly boil the 
warp; as we do, but only half-boil the woof. 
This method gives the damaſk mort fubſtance 
and ſtiffneſs. It has a reddiſh caſt without being 
yellow, which is very pleafing, and has not that 
glare that dazzles the fight. This agreeable white 


is likewiſe obſerved in the Chineſe varniſh. 


Tux varniſh is a particular kind of reſin; which 
diſtils from a tree called at Japan, fatz-diin, and 
at China, Hi ebu. It has few branches, and is of 
the height of the willow. It's bark is of a whitiſh 


colour and rough, it's wood brittle and full of 


pith. It's leaves, which are alternately diſpoſed 
at the extremity of the branches, reſemble thoſe 
of the aſh; and puſh out from their axillæ cluſters 
of flowers, which are male upon one plant, and 
female upon another. The firſt have a calix with 
five diviſions, five petals, and as many ſtamina, 
In the others we find, inſtead of ſtamina, a piſti 
crowned with three ſtyles; this piſtil becomes 4 
yellowiſh fruit, of the bigneſs of a pea, ſlighti 
compreſſed on the ſides, and filled with a hard 
kernel. This tree grows very well from ſeed, 
but the method of propagating it by ſprigs is 
e For this purpoſe, the branches = 

- whic 
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which new plants are to be raiſed, are choſen in K 


autumn. They are ſurrounded at their baſe MES 


with a ball of moiſtened earth, tied round with. 
thread, till the ſeaſon of the froſt, and kept moiſt 
by being conſtantly watered. In the ſpring, 
when the branch has ſhot ſome branches into this 


earth, it m. below * ball, and tranſ- 


planted. her wr in; 1651.9 16030 iis 
Tuts tree grows an in n . provinces 


of China and Japan. It is alſo found in thoſe 


regions of America, that are ſituated under the 
ſame latitude, ſuch as Louiſiana and Carolina. 
It thrives in all ſoils and with all expoſures: but 
it's produce is not the ſame in every place, either 
in quality or quantity. It requires but little care 
in cultivating. It is ſufficient to ſtir up the 
ground a little at the foot of the trees, and to put 
dead leaves round it, which ſerve inſtead of dung. 
The trunk of thoſe trees, that; grow wild in the 
3 is ſometimes twelve inches in diame- 
It is much Jeſs in thoſe trees that are culti- 
—_ and which do not laſt leſs. than ten years. 
This difference ĩs to be attributed to the inciſions 
that are made in their bark to extract the varniſh. 
This milky quice, which exiſts in all parts of the 
tree, diſtils from the inciſions, under the form of 
liquid piteh. When expoſed to the air it aſſumes 
a reddiſh, colour, wliich is. ſoon changed into a 
bright black. Shells are fixed at each ſlit, to re- 
ceive the liquor; which. is afterwards poured into 
bamboos, and then carried to the merchants, 
who put it into larger veſſels. The freſh varniſh 
exhales a dangerous vapour, which produces. in- 
flammatory 
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* E flammatory humours upon the ſlein o thoſe who 
are expoſed toit. They preſerve! themſelves 
from this perniciqus effect, by turning the head 

aſide When they collect the liquid, or when they 
pour it off. Some travellers add, that the work 

men Tub their hands and face with oil before and 

after” the buſineſs, and that they er cover 

all other parts of their boſſ½t¶. 

Tur varniſh is gathered in the 8 and 
Lum is repeated three tims in the ſame 

ſeaſon; and upon ihe ſame trees but the firſt that 

runs off is the beſta: When the tree appears ex- 
hauſted, it's ſtem ãs cut off, and the root puſhes 

forth freſh ſhoots, which art readpacyield;yarpiſh 


at the end of three years. MORO a0. 5 iheonp Cl . 
Tux varniſh moſt in/repute id that which comes 
from Japan. It does not require much prepara- 0 
tion. It is ſufficient to ſtrain it through a cloth, I 
in order. to ſeparate it from any foreign particles. ; 
The ſuperfluous watery parts are alſo eyaporated 0 
by tke heat of the ſun, and hog's —_— eq to a 
give it a degree of conſiſtencse. | p 
Wr muſt not confound chigvarnits with a very ti 
inferior ſort with which it is àdulterated. The fi 
latter; which is know'n by the name of Siam var- f 
niſh, diſtils from the tree that yields the anacar- Y 
dium. It is only uſed in varniſning the moſt or- th 
dinary utenſils. It is gathered at Siam, Cam- ti 


bodia, and Tonquin, where the Chineſe purchaſe tin 
it, becauſe that which they extract from che Tſi- Tl 
chu is not ſufficient for their conſumption,” | the 

Tur true varniſh, of which they diſtinguiſh fer 


727 e kinds in China, is uſed in two bet 
ways. 
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ways. The firſt conſiſts in rubbing the wood with B:O'c 0 K 
2 particular fort of oil uſed in China; and as ſoon Cs 
as it is dry, the yarniſh' is laid on. It is ſo tranſ- 


y parents that the veins of the wood: appear tinged = 
* througlx it, if tit be laid on but to or three times. 
d If it be repeatedly applied, nn be brought to 
er ſhine like a looking glaſ s. 
il Tus other Way is more edges A kind 
d of paſte· board is glued by the help of maſtic over 
ie: the wood. On this ſmooth and ſolid ground art | 
at ſpread ſeveral layers of varniſh! It muſt be neither | 
* too thick nor cod quid; and in this juſt mediom | 
es the {kill of the artiſt Principally conſiſts. TR) (649 il 
ſh; WxBlchEvxR way the varniſh is laid on, it effec- it 
i toally preſerves the wood from decaying: The oY 
es worms can ſcarce penetrate it, neither has the WW 
a- damp ever the leaſt effect upon it; and — a 3 
th, little care this yarniſh leaves no ſmell behind. 1 
es. Tuts yarniſh- is as pleaſing to the eye as 10 ia ll 
ed durable. It may be applied: on gold and flver, 10 
to and mixed with all forts of colours. Upon it are it 
255 painted figures, Jandſcapes, palaces, hunting par- ia 
ery ties, and hattles. In ſhort, it would not be de- ih 
he ficient in any reſpect, if it were not generally = 
ar» ſpoiled by the badneſs of the Chineſe drawing. 1 
ar-  NoTw1THSTANDING this defect, the making of | i 
or- tis ware requires much pains and conſtant atten- | 3 
m- The varniſh: muſt be laid on nine or ten 1 
aſe ee at leaſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin. 1 
. There mult be a ſufficient time allowed between 3 


> eF3>4 
—— 


the application of each layer, that it may be ſuf- 
fered to dry. A longer time ſtill muſt be allowed 
between the application of the laſt layer and the 


poliſhing, 
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n poliſhing, painting, and gilding. A whole ſum - 
8 mes is ſcarce ſufficient for all this proceſs at Nan- 
king, from whence the court and the chief cities 
of the empire are ſupplied, It is carried on with 
greater expedition at Canton. As there is a great 
demand for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro- 


| 

| 

peans will have it made according to their own 
Plan, and will aliow but a ſhort time to complete ' 
it, it is uſually finiſhed in too great haſte. The R 
artiſt, not having time to give the neceſſary de- 5 
852 of perfection to his work, is ſatisfied if he t 
can but make it pleaſing to the eye. The Chi- f 

= manufacture of paper is not liable to 1 ſame 9 
imperfęctiqns. i i,,/tʒ Sd ew e 8 
+ QRIGINALLY;;: the Chineſe wrote 3 | ſtcel in 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which, being faſt- ſo 
ened together, made a volume. They afterwards ca 
traced their characters upon pieces of ſilk or linen, | 
cut to any length or breadth. At laſt, about ſix- ju 
teen hundred years ago, they found: out che ſeeret co 
of making paper. th To in tis Sibi bei fro 
Tux Chineſe paper is of two kinds. That ine 
Which i is uſed for writing and printing, is made | 
of cotton rags, and of hemp, by-a proceſs nearly the 
ſimilar to that which is practiſed in the European ſee 
manufactures. It is equal, and in ſome reſpects, yet 
ſuperior to our paper. It's thinneſs and tranſ- in: 
ſho 


parency have ſuggeſted the idea of it's being 
made of filk. But the perſons who have propa- way 
gated this opinion knew not that ſilk, though it thac 
may be reduced into very minute particles, will as 1 
not mix with water, and can never acquire a con- hay, 


ſiſtence by being laid upon frames. in { 
141 | N 
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In making the ſecond kind of paper, the Chi- 2 O © 
neſe uſe the internal barks of the mulberry- tree, of 3 
the elm, of the cotton- tree, and more frequently 
of the bamboo. Theſe ſubſtances, after they are 
become rotten by ſoaking in muddy water with 
lime in it, are cut in pieces, bleached in the dew 
or in the ſun, triturated in mortars, and boiled in 
coppers to a fluid paſte. This paſte being ſpread 

frames that are made of ſmall 'cane-rods 
paſſed through the wire-drawing iron, produces 
thoſe ſneets of paper that are ſometimes twelve 
feet long, and four. feet broad, and which are 
generally uſed for-hangings in the Chineſe houſes. 
Sometimes they are deſigned for writing or print | 
ing: but they muſt in that caſe be dipped in a 
ſolution of alum ;- and even after this proceſs, one 
can only write or print upon one of the two ſides, 
Troven this paper be apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be worm-earen, it is be- 
come an article of trade. Europe has borrowed 
from Aſia the idea of furniſhing nn and mak- 


A A EA EA. ADS 


at ing ſcreens with it. 

de Tus figures upon this paper are ne in 
ly their attitudes and in their dreſs: but though we 
an ſee heads, which preſent ſome agreeable feature, 
ts, yet they are very incorrectly draw'n. The eyes 
nſ- in a full face are frequently repreſented as they 
ng ſhould appear in a profile; and the hands are al- 
ba- ways wretchedly done. Moreover, there are no 
vit ſhades in theſe drawings, and the objects appear 
vill as if they received light from all ſides. They 
on- have not even a ſhade upon their ground, and are, 


in ſome meaſure, tranſparent. Accordingly; it 
] | may 


. 
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E |» + wing may be ſaid that the Chineſe are not in the leaſt 

— in poſſeſſion of the art of painting e for there can 

be no painting where there are neither contours, 

nor half-tints, nor ſhades, nor reflected lights, 

| Their works are at beſt nn — 2 
| coloured Print 1 15 9% 

: Wix cannot draw any cotelufioe frown hs plates | 
| that were engraved at Paris for the Emperor of 
f China. The drawings were made by miſſionaries 
= | who had learnt the art of deſign in Europe, by 
which means, they have in general been found 
g i conformable to the ideas of effect which we ac- 
1 | hvire from a ſtudied inſpection of nature. Ne- 
| vertheleſs, in conformity without doubt to the 

cuſtom of the empire, one of them has been found, 

in which the figures marked no ſhade upon the th 
ground, which ann them qi er as if 8080 were ac 

in the ait. Fi: W 

Tux perfjleRtive we obſerves in theſe "RvR is 
may alſo be attributed to the knowlege acquired in 
in Europe. Though it be not accurate nor well be 
choſen, ſince all the aſpects are preſented as in a ſt: 
kite's view, yet theſe prints are, in this reſpect, WW us 
very ſuperior to real Chineſe drawings.” In the fre 
latter, we may indeed diſtinguiſh ſome idea of ſul 
diminution in perſpective, and of the leſſening of re, 
objects: but we diſcern nothing that ean induce fed 

us to ſuppoſe, that they have any knowlege of T. 

petfpecive geometrically demonſtrated;/ wh 

Tuxsx theoretical principles being leſs , in 
ry in ſculpture, they have made more profi- to 
ciency in that art. In many of their figures with ma 


ſhaking heads, we obſerye accurate imitations of tim 
| . nature, 


t 
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nature, executed with great care, but without 5 ON o K 
taſte in the workmanſhip, and ſervilely copied, — 


as amongſt us, at the revival of the arts, Theſe 
artiſts know] not how to conſider nature in her 
beauties. This proceeds, probably, from their not 


ſtudying the naked figure, and from the circum- 
ſtance of their not aiming at improvement, as 


ſoon as they find that they are advanced as far a as 
their predeceſſors. if 


Tuts eue method of: Fea e 


ever have produced one good effect among them, 
with reſpect to their porcelain. It may have con- 
tributed to preſerve in their vaſes the forms the 
moſt ſimple, and thoſe which firſt preſented them 
ſelves. Theſe are, in fact, the moſt proper for 
this ſpecies of ſculpture. They are the beſt 
adapted to the neceſſity of bearing an intenſe fire 
without getting out of ſnape. Their form, which 
is generally upright, or has none but very eaſy 
inflections, ſeems more fit to bear the effect of 
baking. Our abundance of genius, and the con- 
ſtant deſire of producing ſomething new, induces 


us to attempt all kinds of curved attitudes, and 


frequently to paint objects in the air, which 
ſucceed with difficulty; and which, becoming ir- 
regular by the action of the fire, produce many de- 
fets, and occaſion the loſs of ſeveral pieces. 
To which we may add, that the firſt workmen 
who were employed in making figures for vaſes 
in our manufactures, were too much accuſtomed 
to work in gold and ſilver, where every thing 


may be attempted. It is to be hoped, that 


time, experience, and the failure of ſucceſs in 
BEES many 
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B 020 * many trials, will reſtore. to this art the emplititr 
duaat belongs to t. 
Sixex the cuſtom of painting. upon paper has 
been adopted 1 in France and England, the Chineſe 
paper is in leſs requeſt... We may poſſibly be as Ml 
ſucceſsful-in our endeavours of producing rhubarb m 
for ourſelves. ri 
Mate. Tus rhubarb is a root which Wh the property 
ropeans with Of purging gently, of ſtrengthening the ſtomach, thi 
rhubarb, and * - 5 3 . | 
other ar-. Of facilitating digeſtion, and of deſtroying worms ta 
mo in children. It is a tuberoſe root, rather ſpongy, ¶ tiv 
brown on the outſide, yellow internally and treak- de: 
ed with reddiſh veins. It's taſte is bitter and MW anc 
aſtringent, it's ſmell acrid and aromatic. That IM Lei 
which is cloſe, has a ſtrong ſmell, and tinges the g 
faliva yellow, is preferred. The pieces that are 1 
rotten, too looſe in their texture, and * but eart 
little ſmell, are throw'n away. are 
W have not, as yet, any Ale ided of the Ml plac 
plant that yields this remedy : it has not been | 
examined upon the ſpot by any naturaliſt. The 
rhubarb of Muſcovy, the leaves of which are un- 
dulated, has been for ſome time conſidered as the 
true rhubarb : but it's root, which is too com- 
pat, and leſs purgative, ſeems to decide the 
matter againſt it. Another ſpecies,” which is the 
Rheum Palmatum of-the botaniſts, and ſome ſeeds 
of which Mr. de Juſſieu has lately received 
through Ruſſia, ſhould ſeem to be the plant in 
queſtion. It's root has the ſame texture, the 
ſame diſtinguiſhing characters, the ſame pro- 
perties as that which is uſed in our ſnops. It is 
r ET and puſhes out ſeveral leaves, 


e 
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y ralmated, has. ſharp pointed pods, from the 

middle of which there riſes, at the height of ſix 
as feet, a ſtalkzof white flowers, rather ſmall; each 
ſe of which is compoſed of a coloured calix with fix 
as diviſions of nine ſtamina, and one piſtil, ſur- 
b mounted with three a Wremen as ie 


ripens, a triangular ſeed. | 
ty We know not the previſe place from: whence 
h, this ſpecies originally comes: but it is well aſcer- 


ns taineds that the true rhubarb grows without eul- 
y. tivation, between the thirtieth and thirty-ninth 
k- degrees of north latitude. The provinees of Chenſi 
nd and of Setſchuen, to the north-weſt of China, the 
at Les Bucharia, and the kingdom of Tangut, fill 101 
he Wl = great part of this immenſe ſpace. fs tor 

are Tur root of. the rhubarb is taken out of the 
put earth towards the end of winter, before the leaves 
U are unfolded. It is cut into pieces, which are 
placed upon long tables, and ſtirred about ſeveral 
times in a day, till the juice they eontain is grow'n 


the moſt actiye part of the root would be diſſi- 
pated, the conſequences of which would be a di- 
minution of it's weight, and of it's virtues. The 
toots are afterwards ſtrung upon little ſtrings to 
dry them, and are hung up in the open air, in a 
ſhady place, or tied round the necks of the cattle, 
as ſome travellers affirm. They are afterwards 
folded up in cotton, and ſent to their reſpective 
deſtinations? _ 

Taz Calmuck Tartars, and the inhabitants of 
Great Bucharia, are the perſons who carry the 
rhubarb to Oremburg, where the Ruſſian govern- 


thick and concrete. Without this . precaution, 
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* * ment has it bought up. F he good roots are care- 
Gate fully ſeparated from: the bad ones. Thoſe that 
are not worth preſerving ate burnt; and the reſt 
are dried a ſecond time. Fhe rhubarb that is not 
conſumed in the interior part of the empire, is 
delivered to the Engliſh metfchants at a ſtipulated 
price, which never varies. It is the ben of all 


the rhubarbs, 


Nxxr to e rep . 
Great Bucharia carry into Perſia, and which, 


after having traverſed part of Aſia by land, arrives 
on the borders of the wet EY is 
beg by the Venetianss. 
Brok it is ſold again, this babe is denied 
nearly with the fame care as that which has 'palled 
through the hands of the Ruſſians, 
Tax thubath- which' comes to us by theſe two 
channels, not Being fafficient for our confump- 
tion; we Have been obliged to employ that which 


Sur navigatofs bring vs from China. It is very 


inferior to the other ſorts; whether it be that it 
Ras only been dried in an oven, as it has been 
imagined from it's not being bored; or whether it 
may have arquired fome particular taſte by being 
placed pear other productions; or, in a word, 
whether a long voyage at fea may not have altered 
s propętties. 

Tat N have been deſirous of appro- 
prlating to themſelves this ſalutary plant. The 


rhubarb tree which is ſeen in the 7 arden at 


Paris, Has already furniſhed ſome ſeeds and ſhoots, 
which have ſucceeded in an open ground, in ſe- 


veral provinces of che Kingdom, | The 'ſocitty 
*eftabliſhed 
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to two Engliſh cultivators' who had produced 
rhubarb of a ſuperior quality. Theſe firſt experi- 
ments muſt have vert” Auer wo mann 


conſequences. © 


Europeans bring from China, ink, camphire, bo- 
rax, Canes, gum-lacz and ene they purchaſed 
gold there, 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teen marks and a half of filver, If there were a 
country. in which. it was worth twenty, 'our 'mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to exchange it 
for liver. They would bring us back that filver, 
to receive gold in exchange, which they would 
again carry abroad for the ſame purpoſe. This 


by trade would be continued in this manner till the 
lich relative value of the two metals came to be much 


er u enrried on by the charter companies; beeauſe the 


FT profit they made upon it, however conſiderable it 
a may appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained 


upon their merehandize. Their agents, who were 
ot indulged in purſuing what trade they ehoſe, 


attended to theſe ſpeculations for their awn ad- 
The rantage. They followed this branch of commerce _ 
cn * With ſo much aſſiduity, that in a ſhort time the 
Ot, eturns were not ſufficient to induce them to con- 
* inue it. Gold is of greater or leſs value at Can- 

* 0 A ton, | 


Brs1Dt the articles hoy dieheddi&h, the | 


ey the ſame in both countries. It was upon this 

„ braciple, that for a long time ſilver was ſent to 
China, to be bartered for gold; by which traffie a 
profit of forty-five per cent. Vas made. It was never 
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eftabliſhed at London for the encouragement of 300K 
arts and commerce, diſtributed, in 1759, medals Mrs 
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ton, according to the time of the year when it i; 
purchaſed z it's value is lower from the beginning 
of February to the end of May, than through the 
reſt of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign 
ſhips. Vet, in the moſt favourable ſeaſon, no more 
than eighteen per cent. is to be made of it, which 


is not a ſufficient. inducement for. any, one to under. 


Account of 
the Euro- 
peans who 
have formed 
connections 
with China. 


take this traffic. The only agents, who. have not 


n ſufferers by. the ceſſation of this trade, are 


"op of the French company, who were never al- 
lowed to be concerned in it. The directors te- 


feryed that profit for themſelves. Many attempt. 


ed it; but Caſtanier Was, the only one who carried 
on the trade with abilities and ſucceſs, He ſent 
goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for piaſters, 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Phi- 
lippines, and from, thence to China, where they 
were bartered for gold. That able man, by this 
judicious circulation, had opened a track, which i 
is ſurpriſing that no one has ſince purſued. 
Alx the European nations, which ſail beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The 
Portugueſe: were the firſt who landed there, The 
Chineſe gave them the town of Macao, which was 


built upon a barren, and rugged ſpot, on the point 


of a little iſland at the mouth of the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of the 


harbour, which is too narrow, but ſafe and com- 


modious, upon the condition of paying to the em- 
pire all the duties to be levied on the ſhips that 
ſhould come in; and they purchaſed the liber 
of building ä by engaging to pay 
4 ef yearly 
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yearly tribute of 37,500 livres. As long as the BO. OK 
court of Liſbon maintained the ſovereignty of the * 
Indian ſeas, this place was a famous mart. It de- 
clined in the ſame proportion as the power of the 
Portugueſe, and gradually came to nothing. 
There would ſcarce be any remembrance left of 
this ſpot, formerly ſo celebrated, if, during one 
part of the year, it did not ſerve as an aſylum for 
the European factors, who, after the departure of 
their ſhips, are obliged to quit Canton, which they 
cannot re- enter till their veſſels return. Never- 
theleſs, the. feeble remains of this once flouriſh- 
ing colony, ſtill enjoyed a kind of neee | 
till the year 1774. 1155 

Ar that period, the murder of a Chineſe hors 
mined the viceroy, of the province to apply to his 
court for a magiſtrate to inſtruft and govern the 
barbarians of Macao; theſe: were the words of his 
petition. The court ſent a Mandarin, who took 
poſſeſſion of the town in the name of his maſter. 
He ſcorned to live among foreigners, who are al- 
ways holden in great contempt, and fixed his reſi- 
dence at the diſtance of a league from the town. 

Tux Dutch met with worſe treatment about a 
century ago. Thoſe republicans, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority they had gained in the 
Aſiatic ſeas, had been excluded from China by 
the intrigues of the Portugueſe, at laſt got acceſs 
to the ports of that empire. Not ſatisfied with 
the | precarious footing they had aquired there, 
they attempted to erect a fort near Hoang pou, 
under pretence of building a warehouſe. It is 


® 1,562 J. 10s, Tm? 
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faid, that their deſign” was to make themſelves 


— näatters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 


give law both to the Chineſe and to foreigners, 


who were deſirous of trading to Canton. Their 


views were diſcovered too ſoon for their intereſt. 
They were all maſſacred; and it was a great while 
before any of their nation eould venture to appear 
anew upon the coaſts of China. They were ſeen 
there again about the year 1730. The firſt 
ſhips: that arrived there came from Java. They 
brought various commodities of the growth of 
India in general, and of their own colonies in 
particular, and bartered them for thoſe of the 


country. The commanders of theſe/ veſſels, 


wholly intent upon plealing the council of Bata - 
via, from which they immediately received their 
orders, and expected their promotion, had no. 
thing in view but to diſpoſe of the merchandize 
they were intruſted with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The 
Company ſoon found, that in conſequerice of this 
proceeding they could never ſupport themſelves 
againſt their competitors. This conſideration 
determined them to ſend ſhips directly from Eu- 
rope with money. They touch at Batavia, when 
they take in ſuch commadities of the country as 


are fit for China, and return directly into our la. 


titudes, with much better ladings than n 


dut not ſo good as thoſe of the Engliſh, 


Or all the nations that have eſtabliſhed : an in- 
tercourſe with China, the Engliſh have main- 
tained it the moſt conſtantly. They had a face 
tory in the iſland of Chuſan, at the time when 


affairs 
Ah - 


affalrs 
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affairs were chiefly tranſacted. at Emouy. When 3 0,0 K 
theſe were centered at Canton, their. activity was Fe 


ſtill the ſame. As their Company were required 
to export woollen cloths, they determined to 
keep agents conſtantly at this place to diſpoſe of 
them. This cuſtom of the Engliſh, Joined to the 
great demand for tea in their ſettlements,” made 
them, at the beginging of the century, maſters 
of almoſt all the trade carried on between China 
and Europe. The heavy duties, laid by the Par- 
liament on that foreign production, at laſt made 
other nations, and F. rance in particular, ſenſible 
of the advantages of this commerce. 

France had formed in 1660 a particular 
company for the trade of theſe latitudes. A 
rich merchant of Rouen, named Fermanel, was 
at the head of the undertaking; which was be- 
gun with an inſufficient capital, and proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The averſion, naturally entertained 
for a people who believed that foreigners came 
among them far no other purpoſe than to corrupt 
their morals, and. to deptive them of their liberty, 
was conſiderably increaſed by the. loſſes that were 
ſuſtained. In vain, towards the year 168 55 did 
the Chineſe alter their opinion, and conſequently 
their behaviour, The French ſeldom frequent 
their Ports. The new ſociety formed in 1698, was 
not more active than the former; nor did they 
ſucceed in this trade, till it came to be united 
with that of hal, and roſe in che ſame \Propor- 
tion, 

Taz Danes and the Arras began to frequent 
the ports of China about the ſame time, and have 

N 4 | ated 
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BOOK acted upon the ſame principles as the French. The 
* +0908 Embden Company would probably have * 


them likewiſe, had it ſubſiſted long enough. 

Tux annual purchaſes made by the Europeans 
in China, if we compute them by choſe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26,7 54.494 livres“; this 
ſum, above four-fifths of which is laid out on 
the ſingle article of tea, was paid in Plaftres, 
or in coods carried by twenty-three ſhips. Swe⸗ 
den furniſhed 1,935,168 livres f in money, and 
427, co | in tin, lead, and other commodities, 
Denmark; 2,161,630 livres J in money, and 
231,000 | in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 
| 4,000,000 "7" money, and” 409,000 t in 
drapery. Holland, 2,7 35, 400 22 i in money, and 
44,600 IF in woollen' goods, beſide 4,000,150 || 
in the produce of her colonies, Great Britain, 
5443, 566 livres“ in money, 2, 000, 47 5 ttt in 
woollen cloths, and 3,37 5,00 H in various ar- 
ticles from different parts of India. All theſe ſums 
together amount to 26,7 545494 livres I... We 
do not include in this calculation 19,000,000 [|| 
in ſpecie, which the Engliſh have. carried over 
and above what we have mentioned, becauſe they 
were deſtined to pay off the debts that nation had 
contracted, or to lay in a ſtock to trade upon in 
the interyals between the voyages. 


®*1,114,7701. 118. 8d, + 80,6321. 1 15,8121: 10s; 

5 90,0671. 188. 4d. || 9,625. : 166,656 J. 135: 4. 
++ 16,6661. 138. 4d. t 113,9751. $$ 1,8581. " 8d. 

JI! 166,6721. 18s. 4d. . 226,815 J. 55. 

+t+ 83,3531. 28. 6d. ttt 140,6251. 

"$54 1,114,7771. 118. 8 d. - HI 4 16,666 1. 13 5. 4d. 
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Ir 7 not eaſy to foreſee what this trade will B 0,0 K 
hereafitr be. Though the Chineſe are ſo fond vs 


money; they ſeem” more inclined to ſhut their 
ports againſt” the Europeans, than to encourage 
them to extend their trade. As the ſpirit of the 
Tartars has ſubſided, and the conquerors have & 
imbibed the maxims of the vanquiſhed nation, 
they have adopted their prejudices, and in parti- 
cular their averſion and contempt of foreigners. 
They have diſcovered theſe diſpoſitions, by the 
humiliating hardſhips they have impoſed” upon 
them, after, having treated them with great re- 


ſpect. The tranſition is but ſhort from this pre- 


Conjectures 
concerning 
the future 
ſtate of the 
trade of 
Ng in 


carious ſituation to a total expulſion. It may not 


be far off; and this is the more likely, as there is 
an active nation which is, Perhaps, ſecretly. am 
ming to bring about this event. 


Tur Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe i is 


grow'n very fond of ſeveral Chineſe productions. 


They may readily ſuppoſe, that the impoſſibility 
of procuring them from the firſt hand would not 
hinder the' conſumption. If all Europeans were 
excluded from China, the natives would export 


their own-commodities. As their ſhipping is not 


fit for a long navigation, they would be under a 
neceſſity of carrying them to Batavia, or Ma- 
lacca; and the nation to whom theſe colonies be- 
long, would immediately get all this trade in 
it's hands. It is dreadful even to ſuſpect theſe 
republicans of any thing fo. baſe, but it is well 
know'n that they have been guilty of more en 
acts far intereſts of leſs conſequencdeQ. *- 
7 "bs 
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Irx the ports of China were once ſhut, it is pro- 
Tren they would be ſo for ever. The obſtinaey 
of that nation would never ſuſfer them to. retrad, 
and there is no appearance that they would be 


N to ĩt. What meaſures could be taken 


againſt a ſtate at the diſtance of eight thouſand 
leagues? No government can he ſo abſurd as to 
imagine, that men, after the fatigues of ſo long a 
voyage, would venture to attempt conqueſts in a 
country defended by ſuch a number of people, 
however deſtitute of courage this nation, which 
bas never tried it's ſtrength againſt the Europeans, 
may be ſuppoſed to be. The only way in which 
e could diſtreſs theſe people, would be by inter- 
cepting their navigation, which is an object they 
pay little attention to, as it neither alles their 
ſubſiſtence nor their convenience. 


EVEN chis {roitles roege would be pratcabl 


bur for a ſhort time. The ſhips employed in 
cis piratical cruiſe would be driven from thoſe 
latitudes, one part of the year by the monſoons, 


and the other part by the ſtorms they call typhons, 


which axe peculiar to the ſeas of China. 


. Havixe thus explained che manner in which 
the Europeans haue hitherto carried on the Eaſt 


Inclia trade, it will not be improper to examine 


three queſtions, Which naturally ariſe upon the 


lubject, and have not yet been decided. 1. Whe- 
ther it che ad iſeable to continue that trade. 2. 
W hether large ſettlements be neceſſary to carry it 


an with ſucceſs. 3. Whether it ought to be left 


E in the hands of excluſive companies. We ſhall 


diſcuſs 
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All the accounts we have of things, are per- 
verted by ignorance or evil intentions. The 
politician is guided only by his views; the mer- 
chant by his intereſt. There is none but the 
philoſopher who knows when to doubt; who is 
filent, when his knowlege fails him; and who 
tells the truth, when once he reſolves to ſpeak. 
For indeed, what reward could be offered, of 
ſufficient importance to induce: him to deceive 
mankind, and to forfeit his character. If we 
ſuppoſe it fortune; he is rich enough, if he have 
but a ſufficiency to ſatisfy his wants, which are 
extremely limited. Ts it ambition ? If he have 
the happineſs of being wiſe, he 'may excite the 
envy of others; but there is nothing under the 
heavens that he can poſſibly covet. Is he to be 
tempted with dignities ? He knows they will not 
be offered to him; and if they ſhould be, he 
knows that he would not accept them without a 
certainty of doing good. Is he to be ſeduced by 
fattery ? He is totally unacquainted with this art, 
and diſdains the contemptible advantages of it. 
Can he be influenced by fear? He fears nothing; 
not even death. If he be throw'n into a dun- 
geon, he is well aware this is not the firſt time 
that tyrants, or fanatics, have plunged virtue 
into ſuch a ſituation, from whence the has been 
taken out merely to be dragged upon a ſcaffold. 
It is he who eſcapes out of the hands of deftiny 
that knows not how to lay hold of him, becauſe 

- he 
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diſcuſs theſe points with impartiality, as we have 3 0 0 x 


no other concern in the e but abe imereſt ad 
.of mankind. 
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| we. w & he has broken off, as the ſtoic ſays, the handles 


by which the ftrong ſeizes upon the wr and 
difpoſes of them at pleaſure. 

Wnokvxx conſiders Europe as nne bur 
one body, the members of which are united in 
one common” intereſt, or at leaſt in the ſame 
kind of intereſt, will not heſitate to pronounce, 


whether her connections with Aſia be advan- 


tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 


us wholeſome and agreeable: liquors, conveni- 


ences of a more refined nature, more ſplendid 
furniture, ſome new pleaſures, and a more com- 
ſortable exiſtence. Such powerful incentives have 
had the ſame influence upon thoſe nations, who, 
from their ſituation, activity, good fortune in 


making diſcoveries, and boldneſs in enterprizes, 
can procure theſe enjoyments for themſelves at 
their very ſource; as upon thoſe who are unable 
to acquire them, unleſs through the changel of 


the maritime ſtates, whoſe navigation enabled 
them to diſperſe. the ſuperfluities of their enjoy- 


ments over the whole continent. The Europeans 
have been, ſo eager in their purſuit after theſe 
foreign luxuries, that neither the higheſt duties, 


the ſtricteſt prohibitions, nor the ſevereſt penal- 


ties, have been able to reſtrain it. Every govern- 
ment, after having in vain tried to ſubdue this 
inclination, which only increaſed by oppoſition, 
has been forced at laſt to yield to it; though 


general prejudices, which were ſtrengthened by 


time and cuſtom, made them conſider this com- 


pliance 
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* as detrimental to the lier of ce 0 Win B o, 2 
mon good. OTE ry 11 ln 88 
Bur the time was comes: hene BY dot 
necefſary to remove the reſtraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it be beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates.to tlioſe of aur 
own? Univerſal ſociety exiſts as well for the com- 
mon intereſt of the whole, as by the mutual inte- 
reſt of all the individuals that compoſe it. An 
increaſe. of 'felicity muſt, therefore, reſult from a 
general intercourſe. Commerce is the exerciſe 
of that valuable liberty, to which nature has in- 
rited all men; which is the ſource of their hap- 
pineſs, and indeed of their virtues. | We may 
even venture to aſſert, that men are never ſo truly 
ſenſible of theit freedom as they are in a commer- 
cial intercourſe; nor is any thing ſo conducive 
to it as commercial laws: and one particular 


- advantage derived from this circumſtance i is, that 

| of as trade ee Adern ſo1 it e to uc 
led ſerve it. n 

oy- Wr muſt be but lietle bee with man, if | 


we imagine, that, in order to make him happy, 

Laſs he muſt be debarred from enjoyments. We grant, 
that the being accuſtomed to want the conveni- 
ences of life leſſens the ſum of our misfortunes z 
n- ook diminiſhing our pleaſures: in a greater pro- 
this portion than our pains, we are rather brought to 
ion, a ſtate of inſenſibility than of happineſs. If nature 
ugh have given man a heart ſuſceptible of tender im- 


by preſſions; if his imagination be for ever involun- 
jr tarily employed in ſearch of ideal and deluſive 


ince objects of happineſs; it is fit that his reſtleſs 
mind 


# 
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B $001 * mũuck ſhould have an infinite variety of enjoy- 
— dents to purſue. But let reaſon teach him to be 


fatisfied with fuch things as he can enjoy, and not 
to be anxious for thoſe that are out of his reach; 
this is true wiſdom. But to: require, that reaſon 
ſhould make us voluntarily reject what it is in our 
power to add to our preſent happineſs, is to con- 
tradict nature, and to ſubvert the firſt principles 
of ſociety ; it is to transform the univerſe into one 
vaſt monaſtery, and to change men into ſo many 
idle and melancholy anchorets. Let us ſuppoſe 
this project executed; and, caſting our eyes upon 


the globe, let us aſk ourſelves, whether we ſhould | 


be better pleaſed with it in the ſtate we ous then 
ſee it, than as it was before? 
Ho ſhall we perſuade man to Ae wich 


che few indulgences that moraliſts think proper to 
allow him? How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of 


what is neceſſary, which varies according to his 


fituation in life, his attainments, and his deſires? 
No ſooner had his induſtry facilitated the means 
of procuting a ſubſiſtence, than the leiſure he 
gained by this was employed in extending the li- 

mits of his faculties, and the circle of his plea- 
ſures. Hence aroſe all his factitious wants. The 
diſcovery of a new ſpecies of ſenſations excited a 
defire of preſerving them, and a propenlity to 
find out others. The perfection of one art intro- 
duced the knowlege of ſeveral others. The ſuc- 
ceſs of a war, occaſioned by hunger or revenge, 
ſuggeſted the idea of conqueſt, Navigation put 
men under a neceſſity of deſtroying 'one another, 
or of forming a general union. Commercial 
| treaties 
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treaties between nations patted By the feds; and 2 6 £ 4 
ſocial compacts between men diſperſed upon the ⁊ 


earth, bore an exact reſemblance to each otfler. 
Theſe ſeveral relations began by conteſts; and 
ended by afſ6ciations.” War and navigation Have 
occaſioned ' a mutuat communication between 
different people and different colonies. Hence 
men became connected with each other by de- 
pendence or intercourſe;” The refuſe of alt nations, 

mixing together" during the ravages of war, are 
improved and potiftied by commerce; the trac 
ſpirit of which is, that all nations ſhould confider 
themſelves as one great ſociety,” whoſe members 
have all an equal right to partake of the con- 

niences of che reſt. Commerce; in it's object and 

in the means employed to earty it on, ſuppoſes 

an inclination and a Hberty between afl nations te 

make every exchange that can contribute to their 

mutual ſatisfaction; The inclination and the 

liberty of procuring enjoyments art the only two 

ſprings of induſtry, and the only & two principles of 
ſocial intereourſe among men. | 

Trose Who cenfore the trade er Europe wich 

India, have only the following reaſons to allege 

againſt an univerfal and free inrercoutfe ; that ie 

is attended with a conſiderable loſs of men; that 

it checks rhe progreſs of our induſtry ; and that it 


jeſſens our ſtock of money. 4 Beſe objections are 


afily obviated. 

As long as every man ſhalt be at liberty to 
hufe a profeſſion, and to employ his abilities in 
any manner moſt agreeable to himſelf; we need 
tot be ſolicitous about his deſtiny, As in a ſtate 
8 of 
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. 
it * 9, 0. K of freedom every thing has it s; proper value, m0 


. 


| =>, man man will expoſe: himſelf to any danger, without 


—— an equivalent. In well-regulated 


| ſo Ry every individual is at liberty. to do what 


| conformable. to his inelination and his in- 
— proyided it he not inconſiſtent | with the 
properties and liberties of others. A law, that 
ſhould prohibit every trade in which a man 
| might. endanger; his, life; would condemn, a great 
F of mankind to ſtarve, and would deprive ſo- 
ciety of numberleſs advantages. We need not 
croſs the Line to carry on a; dangerous trade; 
Gince, even in Europe, we may find many occu- 
pations far more deſtructive to the human race 
than the navigation to. India. If: the perils ar- 
tending ſea-· voyages deſtroy ſome of our men, let 
us only give due encouragement to the culture 
of our lands, and our population will be ſo much 
increaſed, that we ſhall be better able to ſpare 
thoſe ſelf· devoted victims who are ſwallowed up 
by the ſea. To this we may add, that moſt of 
thoſe who periſh in long voyages are loſt through 
accidental cauſes,” which might eaſily be pre- 
vented by more wholeſome diet and a more regu- 
lar life. But if men will add, to the vices preva- 
lent in their own climate, and to the corruption 
of their own manners, thoſe of the countries where 
they land, how is it poſſible that they ſhould re- 

iſt theſe united principles of deſtruction? 
Even ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould col 
Europe as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we 
certain that this loſs is not compenſated by the 
labours to which that trade gives riſe, and which 
encourage 
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* 


ns. encourage and inereaſe our population? Would 5 0 OK 
our: Wl riot the" men, diſperſed upon the ſeveral — 0M 


ted continvally ſalling in theſe latitudes} occupy? a 
bar WM place upon land, which is now left vacant for 
in. tbers? If we eonſider artentively the number of 
the people contained in the ſmall territories of mari- 
hat ume powers, we ſhall be bonXHinced, chat it is not 
nan die navigation to Aſia, nor even navigation in ge- 
rear MY neral, that is detrimental to the population of 
o. Furope: but, on the cbntrary; navigation alone 
not may, perhaps; balance all che cauſes that tend to 
de; the deſtruction and decreaſe of mankind; Let us 
now endeavour to remove the fears of thoſe who 
apprehend that the India trade never leſſens the 
A. number of our rene at en the 
let baun arifing from temen 

tore WM Abwtrrma it true; that ir had por «Roth 
wack Wome of our labours, it has given riſe co many 
more. It has introduced into our colonies the 


our manufactures are ſupported by India lk and 
cotton. If Saxohy and other countries in Eu- 
rope make very fine china; if Valencia manufac- 


Switzerland imitates the muſlins and worked cal- 
prion I bees of Bengal; if England and France print 
where linens with great elegance; if ſo many ſtuffs, 
formerly: erna 7 in our climates, now empl6} 
bor belt artiſts, are we not indebted to Ladis f 
al theſe advantages? 180 


are not indebted to Alta for any of our improve- 
ments, the conſumption we make of it's commo- 
Vor. III. e DD 


culture of fugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of ' 


tures Pekins ” ſuperior to "thoſe of China; ff 


"Let us proceed orie, 910 ſuppoſe that we 
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-B 9.0 x dities cannot therefore be: detrimental to our in- 
— duſtry; for we pay for, them with the produce of t 


given me goods that were ſaleable in India, 
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our own, manufactures exported to America. 1 1 


ſell a hundred livres worth of linen to the Spa- 9 


niard, and ſend that money to the Eaſt Indies. t 
Another ſends the ſame; quantity of the linen it- ri. 


ſelf. We both bring home tea. In fact, we arc Wl ro 
both doing the ſame thing: we are changing: in 


hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the on ch. 
difference is, that the one does it by two tranſ. Wi dit 
actions, and the other by a ſingle one. Suppoſe Ml ta 
the Spaniard, inſtead of giving me money, had ane 


ſhould not have hindered our artificers by carry- Ind 
ing them thither. Is. it not the very fame thing all 
as if I had carried our on produce there? I fal fror 
from Europe with the merchandize and manufac- W the: 


tures of my own country; I go to the South Ses, bee 


and exchange them for piaſtres; 1; carry thoſe ¶ rope 
piaſtres / to India, and bring home things that ate Am 


either uſeful or agreeable. Have I. been the lives 
means of reſtraining the induſtry of my country? ¶ out 
Far from it; I have extended the conſumption of fill 


it's produce, and multiplied the enjoyments of veal 
my countrymen. The circumſtance, that miſ- {Win fe; 


leads the oppoſers of the India trade is, that the have 


piaſters are brought over to Europe before they pearl. 


are carried to Alia. 5 But finally, whether the arms 


money be or be not employed as the intermediate 
pledge of exchange, I have either directly or in- 
directly made an exchange with Aſia, and bat- 
tered goods for goods, my manufactory for their's 
my productions for der Productions. 


prices 
elime 
bury 1 


Bur 


miſe 
at the 


they 
1 the 


edlate 
or in- 
bar⸗- 
heir's 


Bur 


have coſt us. 
prices remove the gold and ſilver into other 
climes, where avarice and ſuperſtition will again 
bury them under RS. 
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_— it is objected by ſome diſcontented men, B 92 5 
mat India has at all times ſwallowed, up all the wry 


treaſures! of the univerſe. Ever ſince chance has 
taught men the uſe of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, 
they have never ceaſed to ſearch for them. Ava- 
rice, ever reſtleſs, has not forſaken theſe barren 
rocks, where nature has wiſely | concealed thoſe 
jaſidious treaſures. Since they were taken out of 
the bowels of the earth, they have conſtantly been 
diffuſed upon the ſurface of it; and notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme opulence of the Romans, 
and of ſome other nations, they have diſappeared 
from Europe, Africa, and ſome. parts of Alia. 
Iadia hath. entirely. abſorbed them, Riches are 
all taking the ſame courſe; paſſing on continually 
from. weſt to eaſt, and never returning. It is 
therefore for India, that the mines of Peru have 
been opened; and for the Indians, that the Eu- 
ropeans have been guilty of ſo many crimes in 
America. While the Spaniards are laviſhing the 
lives of their faves in Mexico to obtain ſilver 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 
ſtill more Ppains to bury. it again, _ If ever the 
wealth of Potoſi ſhould be exhauſted, we nluſt go 
in ſearch for i it on the coaſt of Malabar where we 
have ſent it. When we have drained India of it's 


pearls and ſpices, we ſhall, perhaps, by force of” 


arms recover from them, the ſums thoſe-luxuries 
Thus ſhall our cruelties and ca- 
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What it now is. 
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Tus complaints are not altogether ground- 
les. Ever fince the reſt of the world have 


opened a communication with India, they have 


conſtantly exchanged gold and ſilver for arts and 
commodities. Nature has ſupplied the Indians 
with the few neceſſaries they want; their climate 
will not admit of our luxuries; and their religion 
gives them an abhorrence for ſome things that we 
ſeed upon. As their euſtoms, manners, and 
government, have continued the ſarne, notwith- 
ſtanding the revolutions that have overturned 
their country, we muſt not expect they ſhould 
ever alter. India ever was, and ever will be, 
As long as any trade is carried 
on there, money will be brought in, and goods 
fent out. But before we exclaim againft the abuſe 
of this trade, we ſhould attend to it's Progreſs 
and confider what is the reſult of „ 
Fist, it is certain our gold does not go to 
India. It has gold of it's ow? n, beſides a 'conſtant 
ſupply from N which comes by the 


eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and by the Red Sea from 


the Turks, which is brought by the way "of Ara- 
bia and Baſſora; and from Perſia, which'is con- 


0 veyed both by the ocean and the continent. This 


enormous maſs 1 is never increafed by the gold we 
procure from: the Spaniſh” and Portugueſe colo- 
nies. In a word, we are ſo far from carrying gold 
to Aſia, that for a long while we have carried fil- 
ver to China to barter i it againſt gold. | 


Even the ſilver which India gets Be us is by 


no means ſo conſiderable as may be imagined from 
the 
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197 a 
d- the immenſe quantity of Indian goods we bring » 0.0 K 
ave home. The annual ſale of theſe goods has of late wymny 
ave years amounted to a hundred and ſixty millions *. 
nd Suppoſing they have coſt but half of what they 
ans ſold for, eighty millions muſt have been ſent 
late to India ta purchaſe them, beſides what muſt have 
ꝛon been ſent over for our ſettlements. We ſhall 
e not ſcruple to affirm, that, for ſome time paſt, all 
and Europe has not carried thicher more than twenty- 
ith- four millions | a year. Eight millions & are ſent 
fied from France, ſix | from Holland, three from 
uld WI England, three 4+ from Denmark, two 44 from 
be, Sweden, and two 55 from Portugal. 
ried Tars calculation will not appear improbable, if | 
ods ve conſider, that though in general India be in no 
buſe Wl want either of our produce or of our manufac- 
reſs, Wil tures, yet it receives from us, in iron, lead, 
a copper, waollens, and other leſs articles, to the 
0 to Wl full amount of n of che commodities we 
tant buy there. | 
the Tus mode of . is augmented by the 
rom produce of the European ſettlements in Aſia, 
Ara- The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of the ſpice 
con- iſlands for the Dutch, and of Bengal for tg 
This WI Engliſh, 5 
d we Taz fortunes made by the free- e and 
olo- agents/in India contribute alſo to leffen the ex- 
75 portation of our ſpecie. Thaſe induſtrious men 
85 6,666,666 l. 138. 44 + 3,333,333 J. 68. 8d, 
is by: 1>299,000l, § 333,333 J. 68. 8d, 
from Ml | 250,000 l. ** 125,000. . 
tt 125,0001, | It 83, 333 J. 6s, 8 d. 


83,333 J. 6s, 8d. 
O 3 depoſit 
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5 0 84 * 'deffotir* their ſtock: i in the coffers of their own 

= country, or of ſome other nation; to be repaid 
them in Europe, whither they all return ſooner or 
later. Therefòôre a part of the India WE is car- 
ried on with money got. in the country. - 

Pax ricul AR events alſo put us Metkectttes in 
poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the Eaft, It is un- 
deniable, that by the revolutions in the Decan 
and Bengal,” and by diſpoſing of theſe empires at 
pleaſure, the French and the Engliſh” have ob- 
tained the wealth accumulated” in theſe opulent 
regions for ſo many ages. It is evident that thoſe 
ſums, Joined to others lefs conſiderable, which the 
the Europeans have acquired by their” ſuperior 
{kill and bravery, muſt have retained” a grex bea 
deal of ſpecie among them, te otherwiſe would the 
have gone into Afla. ef ſpe 
Tur rich part of the world has even reflored be 
to us ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. Pro 
The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is uni. Wl 

verſally know'n ; but it is not equally fo, that he il cou 
 wreſted from the effeminate and cowardly people Aſia 
of this country upwards of 2,000,000,C00 in ay 
ſpecie, or in valuable effects. The emperor's bur 
alace alone contained ineſtimable and innu- Wi 
merable treaſures. The preſence chamber was fron 
covered with plates of gold; the cieling' was ſet i cot! 
with diamonds. Twelve pillars of maſſive gold, i piſto 
adorned with pearls and precious ſtones, ſur- I te 
rounded the throne, the canopy of which was work 
remarkably beautiful, and repreſented a peacock, il *P* 
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with wings and rail extended to overthadow the 3 0 * 5 
monarch. The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
al the ſparkling gems whieh compoſed this cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, perfectly imitated 
the colours of this beautiful bird. No doubt 
part of that wealth is returned into India. Much 
of the treaſure brought to Perſia from the con- 
queſt of the Mogul, muſt have been buried under 
ground during the ſubſequent wars; but the ſeve- 
ral branches of commerce muſt certainly have 
brought ſome to Europe, through ſuch channels as 
are too well know n to W it nav to „ 
them. d b. x 
Aburrrixo that none of: tine rehes bose 
reached us, the opinion of thoſe who condemn 
the trade of India, becauſe it is carried on with 
ſpecie, will not be better ſupported, which may 
be eaſily proved. Gold and ſilver are not the 
produce of our ſoil but of America, and are ſent 
vs in exchange for the productions of our on 
country. If Europe did not remit them to 
Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to return 
any to Europe. The too great plenty of it on 
our continent would ſo reduce it's value, that the 


= — — 


* 
ande nations who bring it to us could no longer get it | 
vl. from their colonies. When once an ell of linen « »|f 
is ſet cloth, which is now worth twenty ſols “, riſes to a 4 = 
pod, piſtole , the Spaniards cannot buy it of us; to carry 

ſur- Nit to the country which produces ſilver. The 

was Vorking of their mines is expenſive. When this 
-ock, expence ſhall have increaſed to ten times that 


| * 10d, 1 16s. 9d. 
with | O4 *. a 
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oK ſum, and. the. value of flyer is ſtill the ſame, the 
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* buſineſs of working in the mines will be more 


Whether it 


be neceſſary, 
that the Eu- 
ropeans 
ſhould have 
large efta- 
bliſhments 
in Iadis, in 
order to car- 
ry on the 
le 


coſtly than profitable to the owners, who, will con- 


ſequently give it up. No more gold: and ſilyer 


will come from the new world to the ald; and 


the Americans will be obliged to neglect their 
richeſt mines, as they have gradually forſaken the 


leſs valuable ones. This event would have taken 


place before, if they had not found a way of 
diſpoſing of about 3, ooo, ooo, ooo ꝶ in Aſia, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by che Philippine 


iſlands. Therefore tliis circulation of money into 
India, which ſo many prejudiced perſans have. 


hitherto conſidered as a ruinous exportation, has 
been beneficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the 
only manufacture ſhe hath, and to other nations, 


who without it could never have diſpoſed of their 


produce, or of the fruits of their induſtry. Having 
thus juſtified the India trade, we ſhall next pro- 
ceed to inquire, whether it has been dane on 
the principles of ſound policy. lt] 

Art; the nations in Europe, who have failed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at 
founding great empires in Aſia. The Poxtugueſe, 
who led the way ta thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet 


us the example of a boundleſs ambition, Not con- 
tent with haying made themſelves maſters, of the 


ilands in which the choiceſt productions were to 
be found, and erected fortreſſes Wherever they were 
neceſſary to ſecure to themſelves the navigation of 
the Eaſt, they, FOE alſo. to the authority of 


„ 125,000,000 l. 
| giving 


IX; THE Baer AND-WBST- RDG 
giving laws. to Malabar, whigh, being divided > 


into ſeyeral petty ſovereigaties, that were jealous. 67 1 


of, or at gmnity.with,cach dee vas forced 0 
ſubmit to the Ke. 

Tas Spaniards did not at fit fon more mo- 
deration; even before they had completed the 
conqueſt of the Philippine iſlands, which were to 
be the center of their power, they ſtrove to extend 
their dominion further. If they have not ſince 
ſubdued. the reſt of that immenſe Archipelago, ot 
filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we mult look for the cauſe of their trans, 
quillity in the treaſures of America, which have 


confined their Pusſuits. though they did not. Sn: 

"To Dutch, deprived the Portugueſe of _ 
moſt conſiderable; poſts on the continent, and 
drove them out of the ſpice iſlands. They have. 
preſerved thoſe poſſeſſions, and ſome later acqui- 
tions, only by eſtabliſhing a form of government, 
leſs oppreſſive than that of the nations on whoſe 
ruins they were riſing. 

Taz ſlomneſa and wette of the French in, 
their. proceed ings, prevented them for a conſider- 
able time from forming or executing any great 
projecta. As ſoon as they found themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently powerful » they availed. themſelves of the 
ſubverſion of the.power,of the Moguls to uſurp the. 
dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by 


conqueſt, or by artful negociations, a more ex- 


tenſive territory than any, European power had 
ever poſſeſſed. i in Indoſtan. 


7 | Tux 
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BO „K* I Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt 

= to aggrandiſe themſelves, *till they had deprived 
the French of their acquiſitions,” and *till no rival 
nation could act againſt them. The certainty of 
having none but the natives of the country to 
contend with, determined them to attack Bengal. 
This was the province of all India which afforded 
moſt commodities fit for the markets of Aſia and 
Europe, and was likely to conſume moſt of their 
manuſactures: it was alſo that which their fleet 
could moſt effectually protect, as it hath the ad- 
vantage of a great river. They have ſucceeded 
in their plan of conqueſt, and flatter themſelves 
they ſhall long enjoy the fruits of their victory. 

Tatts ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the French, have 

aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how 
ſolitary and defenceleſs iſlands, that have no con- 
neQion with their neighbours, may have been 
ſabdued. But it is very aſtoniſhing, that five or 
fix hundred Europeans ſhould at this time have 
beaten innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mo- 
hammedans, moſt of them ſkilled” in the art of 
war. Theſe extraordinary ſcenes, however, ought 
not to appear ſurprĩſing to any one . confiders 
what has happened before, W 
Tue Portugueſe had no e eee in the 
Eaft, than with a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers they 
ſubverted whole kingdoms. The eſtabliſhment 
of ſome factories, and the building of a ſmall 
number of forts, was ſufficient to enable them to 
cruſh the powers of India. When the Indians 


were no longer oppreſſed by the firſt conquerors, 
they 


{ 
b 
\ 
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they. were ſo by thoſe who expelled and e bo O 


d them. The hiſtory of | theſe” delightful regions — 
al was no longer the — 1 ne pr but that 
of of their tyrants.. en len. 
o Bur what ſipgular men en theſs have been 
l. vho never could gather any improvement from | 
ed experience and adverſity ; who ſurrendered them- 
id ſelves to their common enemy without making any 
Ar reſiſtance, and who never acquired {kill enough 
et from their continual defeats to repulſe a few ad- 
d- venturers, caſt, as it were, from the ſea upon their 
ed coaſts! It is a matter of doubt whether theſe men, 
es alternately deceived and ſubdued” by thoſe who 
attacked them, were not of a different ſpecies. 
VE To reſolve this problem, we need only trace the 
DW cauſes of this weakneſs in the Indians; and our 
Me firſt inquiry ſhalF turn upon that ſyſtem of — 5 
en tiſ with which they are oppreſſed. 10 
n "Tazns i is no nation, which, as it becomes civi- | 
Sha lized, does not loſe ſomething of i ir $ virtue, Cou- 
- rage, and. independence ; and it is evident that 
by the inhabitants of the ſouth of Aſia, having been 
She firſt collected into ſocieties, muſt have been the 
on earlieſt expoſed. to deſpotiſm. Such has been the 
. progreſs of all aſſociations from the beginning of 
N the world. Another truth, equally evident from 
of luſtory, is, that all arbitrary power haſtens it' 8 
gr own deſtruction; and that revolutions will reſtore. 
6 liberty, ſooner or later, as they are more or leſs 
ee rapid. Indoſtan is perhaps the only country, in 
arg which the inhabitants, after having once loft - 
hey their rights, have never been' able to recover 


them. 
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NN them. Tyranty have frequently been deſtroyed; 
* 20 but tyranny: has always ſupported itſelf. 0 
civil {lavery. has been added in India to poli. ill * 

tical ſlavery. The Indian is not maſter of his 

own life z he knows of no law that will protect it 

from the eaprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his 

= delegates. : He is not maſter of his own under- 
[in ſanding ; be is debarred from all ſtudies that are 
8 beneficial to mankind, and only, allowed ſuch as 
| tend to enſlave him, He is not maſter: of his 
[1 own field; the lands and their produce belong to 
— the ſovereign, and the labourer may be ſatisfied if 
1/4 he can earn enough to ſubſiſt himſelf and family, 
| | | | He is not maſter of his own induſtry; eyery artiſt, 
"ut | who has had the misfortune to betray ſome abili- 
= ties, is in danger of being doomed to ſerve the 
monarch, his deputies, or ſome rich man, who 
has purchaſed a right to employ him at pleaſure, 
He is not maſter of his own wealth; he buries his 
gold under ground, to ſecure it from the rapaci- 
ous hand of power; and leaves it there at his 
death, abſurdly imagining. it will be of ſervice to 
him in the next world. No doubt this abſolute 
and tyrannical authority, with which the Indian 
is. continually oppreſſed muſt ſubdue his ſpirit, 
and render him incapable of thoſe efforts that 

courage requires. 

Tax climate of Indoſtan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it in- 
ſpires is an invincible obſtacle to great reyolu- 
tions and vigorous oppoſitions, ſo common in the 


northern regions. The body and the mind, 
equally 
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equally enervated, have only tlie Virtues and vices 1 . 
of Navety. In the ſecond, or at fartheſt in th 
third generation, Tartars, Türks, Perſians, and” 
eren Europeans, cohtratt the Hlothful diſpoſition 
of the Indians. Theſe influences of the climate 
might certainly be fubdued by religious or moral 
inſlitutions; büt the ſuperſtitions of the countty 
will not admit of ſüch exalted views. They never 
promiſe” future rewards to the © generous patriot 
who falls in his country's cauſe,” While they ad- 
riſe; and ſbmetimes command ſufcicde, by repre-' 
{ning in a ſtrong light the alluring proſpect of 
furure happitieſs; they at the ſame tinie ſtrictiy 
forbid the effußon of blood. 101 e 2 * 155 830 
Tas circumſtance is a neceſſary conſequence 
of the doctrine of tranſmigration;” which muſt in- 
ſpire it's followers'with conſtant and univerſal be- 
nevolerice, They art in continua fear of ihjuting” 


their neiglibour, that is, all mer and all animals. 
How can a man reconcile hitnſelf to the idea of 
being a ſoldier, when he can ſay, Pethaps the 
elephant or the horfe T am going to deſttoy may 
contain tlie f6u? of my father perhaps the erie- 
my 1 ſhall Kik has formerly been the chief 6f my 
family? Thus, it India, religion tends to keep 
vp the ſpirit of cowardice which reſults from 
defpotiſm anck the nature of the "climate; the 
manners of the people contribute ſtill more to in- 
creaſe lt. way ie at 89 $5: ho! Þ q 99 
Ix every country, love is the ruling paſſion; but 
it is not equally ſtrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their defires, the 
ſouthern ones indlulge in them with à degree of 
9 | ardour 
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0% * ardour ſuperior to cvery reſtraint. 9234 The policy of 
— princes has ſometimes turned this paſſion to the 
W e of. ſociety, z but the Jegiſlators of India 


147 


tal. influence of their ardent. .plimate.. . The Mo. 
guls, the laſt conquerors, of zhofe, regions, have 
erer RY further. Lay Ve . them a 


, ha 989 — 


religion, by the. laws, and by, pet. The 


i 1 military; conduct of the nations of Indoſtan, whe⸗ 


cher Pagans n Mohammedaps, .js.confiſtent with 
their ir diſſolute a We hall, mention ſome 
particulars | taken. from the writings.of an Engliſh 
officer remarkable for his AI. exploits i in 92 


Arts. 
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Tur ſoldiers, make up th he ſmalleſt; part of i 
Indjan;camps- Every trooper, is ee by his 
wife, his childrep, and two ſervants. one to look 
after. his horſe, and. the other; to forage. A The 
train of the officers,; and, generals is proportionable 

- to, their vanity, their fortune,, and their rank. 
The, ſovereign himſelf, more intent upon making 
4 parade of ig magnificence than upon the neceſ- 
ſitie s of war, when he takes the field, carries along 
KS him his. ſeraglio, his elephants, his court, 
and almoſt all the inhabitants of his capital. 'To 
provide for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury 
of this ſtrange multitude, a kind of. town muſt of 
courſe be formed in the midſt of the army, full 
of magazines and unneceſſary Nee The mo- 
cannot but be very flow. There is great con- 


fuſion in cheir marches, and in all their opera- 
tions. 


| 8 to have principally intended. to Increaſe. the | 
Ly 
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a want of proviſions; and famine: is uſually at- 


tended with contagious diſtempers, and occaſions 


a dreadful mortality. _. hb b235355n05-ftod ada 

_ Tuzse:diſtempers, however, ſeldom deſtroy any 

but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabits 

ants of Indoſtan affect a ſtrong. paſſion for milie 


t, ' "y 4 5 1 * 
tary glory, yet they engage in war as ſeldom, as 
they can. Thoſe, who have been ſo ſucceſsful jo 


battle as to obtain ſome marks of diſtinction, are 


; w £4 


are few. that do not avail themſelyes of this privi- 


lege. The retreat of theſe yeterans reduces the 


my to a contemptible body of ſoldiers, Jeyied 


— 


of rice; and after. this meal they take ſtrong 


. 
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early, even to execute any; enterprize that may 
require the greateſt diſpatc. 5 
Tur military operations are regulated by birds 
of prey, of which there are always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they be found heavy or lan- 


guid, it is an unfavourable omen, and prevents 


the army from giving battle: if they be fierce and 
| D 1 violent, 


excuſed, from ſerving for ſame time; and, there 


a 


tions. However abſtemious the Indians, and * 
eren the Moguls may be, they often experience 
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® 0.0 K violent, che troops march out to action, whatever 
reasons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. WM 1; 
This ſuperſtition, as well as the obſervance of 
wekey and unlucky days; detettnites the fate o  - 
the beſt-concerted deſigns. * F 
No order is obſerved in marching. Evety fol- dhe 
dier goes on as He'Ehooſes,” and only follows the of 
to which he belongs. He is frequently fetn . 
carrying his provifions upon His head, With the Wl he 
Veſſels for dremng them; Wälle ie Arms are car. 0 
red By his wife, TO is *tictibnily followed by Wl 
Tevetal childrem. If a foor-(oldier has any fela- nut 
tions, or buſineſs to tranſact in the het army, 7 
he is under no appfehenfion in going to it; an and 
| Fetbrns'to join His colours W 3 drang wird 
me leaſt oppofftion. 

Tut action is not bettet cdl 8 than the [IF 
prepafations for it: The cavalty, in Which con- aig 
| fiſts che whole ſtrength ef an Indian artpy (for the IN |; 
| - infatitry are holdeh in general contempt) are oſefot f - 

| enough in charging with the ford and fpear, but : 
ein never ftand the fire of cantion' and maſqverry, I be. 
They are afraid öf loſing their hoffes, which are IN ©- © 
moſtly Arabian, PE; of Tatar, and in which Ld 
rheir -whole fortune cöônſiſts. The troops that I ©, 
compoſe this cavalry aft in great eſteem, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


well paid: they are ſo fond of #hdt Hhotfes, that i 
ſometimes Wy" will ere mn. op Tung 8 
chem. 
th 
. "Taz Thinks a the enlmy artillery, a i 
£ mch as they cofide in their own; though they BY; 


_ Heither know how to! tranſporr 1 it, nor how to make wa 
85 of 1 it. Their great guns, WRieh are called by WW, 
. pompous By, 
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pompous names, are generaliy of a very extraor- 
dinary ſize, and rather ety n ks ws n 
ing of a victory. 4 1 1s | 
Tnosk who are untiifious of being diſtinguiſh 
ed intoxicate''themſelves with opium, to which 
they aſcribe the property of warming the blood, and 
of animating them to the performance of heroie 
actions. In this temporary ſtate of intoxication, 


they bear a greater reſemblance; in their dreſs 
and impotent rage, to women actuated by a ſpirit 


of as man to men of, . * ww” 
lotion 004-4503 

Tis: phe: who! ee bete defpcable 
troops is always mounted on an elephant richly 
capatiſoned, where he is at once the general and 
the ſtandard of the whole army, -whoſe eyes are 
fixed upon him. "If he ſhould fly, or be lain, the - 
whole machine is deſtroyed; the ſeveral Vous? 
Uiſperſe, or go over to the enem. 

Tals Seſer pets, which we migdt h have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our ſucceſſes in Iadoſtan. Many 
Europeans, judging of what might be effected in 
the intand parts by what has been done on the 
coaſts, imagine we might ſafely undertake the 
conqueſt of the whole country. This extreme 
confidence ariſes from the following circumſtance: 
that in places where the enemy could not haraſs” 
their troops in the rear, nor intercept their ſuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and 
merchants, undiſciplined and cowardly armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, and perpe- 
tually at war with their neighbours or their own 

Vor. III. P ſubfects. 
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YK ſubjects. They do not conſider, that, if they o. 

— wanted to penetrate into the interior parts, they r 
would all periſh before they had proceeded half Ml & 
way up the country. The exceſſive heat of be 
the climate, - continual. fatigue, numberleſs diſ. ca 
caſes, want of proviſion, and. à variety of other Wl tj 
cauſes, would ſoon conſiderably. diminiſh their ! 
numbers, even though they had nothing to ap- bat 
. b thoſe ane that might: moleſt I ler 
them. 

WI will ſuppoſe, 8 that ten thouſand 
European ſoldiers had actually over-run and n- 
vaged India from one end to the other; what 

would be the conſequence? Would theſe forces 
be ſufficient to ſecure che conqueſt, to keep every 
nation, every. province, every diſtrict, in order! 
And if. this. number be not ſufficient, let it be cal- 
culated what aumber of ge ould be neceſſary 
for the purpoſe. .. 

Bur let us admit that bs conquerors had firmly 

_ eſtabliſhed their government in India, they would 

ſtill reap very little advantage from this circum- 
ſtance. . The revenues of Indoſtan would be ſpent 
in Iadoſtan itſelf. The European power, that had 

. purſued this project of uſurpation, would have 
experienced nothing but a conſiderable decreaſe in 
it's population, and the diſgrace of having follow- 
ed a viſionary ſyſtem. 

Tuts, indeed, is now an uſelefs queſtion, fog 
the Europeans themſelves have made their ſuc- 
ceſs in Indoſtan more difficult than ever. By 

| engaging the natives to take a part in their mi- 
tual diſſentions, they have taught them the 4 
9 13-4 


cy of war, add trained them to arms and diſcipline. 9 % © 


11 


ey This error in politics has opened the tyes' of tu. 


alf ſovereigns of thoſe countries, whoſe ambition has 
of deen excited to eſtabliſh regular troops. Their 
di- cavalry marches in better order und their infan · 
her try, which was always conſidered in ſo deſpicable 
ielr Wi a light; has now acquired the firinneſs of out 
ap- battalions. A numerous and well - managed artil» 
leſt I lery defends their camps, and protects their at · 
BH tacks. The armies; compoſed of better troops; 
and Wl and better paid, m _ able to es 2 
ra· longer. e 
phat Tuts change, which Ae hure beun e 
rces BY bad the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
very Wl intereſt, may in time become ſo conſiderable, as 
der? WM to raiſe unſurmountable obſtacles to the :defire 
cal · ¶ they have of extending their conquefls in Indoitan, 
ary ¶ and poſſibly they may loſe thoſe they have already 
made. Whether chis will be a misfortune or an 
rmly advantage, is what we ſhall next nn . 
rould Bl ſderation. X 


cum Warn the Europeans firſt begin 60 trade in 
ſpent f thar wealthy region, they found it divided into 4 
t had great many ſmall fates, ſorne of which were go- 
have yerned by princes-of their own nation, and ſome 
aſe in by Patan kings. Their mutual hatred was the 
on- occaſion of continual conteſts. Belide the wars 

chat were carried on between province and pro- 
ſinceſvince, there was a perpetual one between every ſo- 
r ſuc · ¶rereign and his fubjects. It was Fottiented by the 
ax-patherers, who, to ingratiate themfelves at 
ourt, always levied heavier taxes than had been 
id on the people. Theſe. barbarians aggravated 
F.2 this 
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B 0. o x this heavy burden by the oppreflions they made Wl * 
— the inhabitants ſuffer. Their extortions were tre 
only another method of ſecuring to themſelves I 21! 

the poſts they enjoyed, in a country where he was tro 

always in the right who had the moſt to give. 

From this anarchy, and theſe violent proceed- 

ings, it was imagined, that, to ſettle a ſafe and 


permanent commerce, it was neceſſary to ſupport dec 
it by the force of arms; and the European facto- lo 
ries were accordingly fortified. In proceſs of : 
time, jealouſy, which divides the European na- edu 
tions in India, as it does every where elſe, expoſed WI Th 
them to more conſiderable expences. Each of theſe ¶ not 
foreign nations thought it neceſſary to augment MMI latic 
their forces, leſt they ſhould be eder by Wl diſt: 
their rivals. thei 
Tax .dominion af the Sdn; "on duec 
extended no further than their own fortreſſes, the 
Goods were brought thither from the inland parts T 
with little difficulty, or with ſuch as was eaſily the 
overcome. Even after the conqueſts of Kouli- WM bout 
Kan had plunged the north of Indoſtan into con- coul; 
fuſion, the coaſt of Coromandel enjoyed it's for ¶ to bu 
mer tranquillity. But the death of Nizam-al- Wl cert; 
Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled a an defiri 


which is not yet extinguiſhed,  . - their 

Tax diſpoſal of thoſe immenſe ſpoils oc their 
belonged to the court of Dehli; but the weaknels idea 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam Ir 
to diſpute their father's treaſure. To ſupplant Indo( 
each other, they had recourſe alternately to arms, netic 
to treachery, to poiſon, and to aſſaſſinations. Molt ¶ at ſo 


of the adventurers they engaged in their * the ex 
ities 
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fities and crimes periſhed during theſe horrid * O K 
tranſactions. The Marattas alone, a nation who Cy 


alternately ſided with both parties, and often had 
troops in each, ſeemed as if they would avail 
themſelves of this anarchy, and invade the ſove- 


reignty of the Decan. The Europeans have pre- 
tended it was. greatly their intereſt to oppoſe this 
deep but ſecret deſign,” and they allege the fol- 
lowing reaſons in their defence. | 

Tan Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. 
They have no regard to the law of nations, no 
notion of natural or civil right, and ſpread deſo- 


lation wherever they go. The moſt populous 


diſtricts are abandoned at the very report of 
their approach, In the countries they have ſub- 
dued, nothing is to be ſeen but confuſion, and all 
the manufactures are deſtroyed. | 
Taz Europeans, who were moſt powerful: on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, thought ſuch neigh- 
bours would utterly deſtroy their trade; and they 
could never venture to ſend money by their agents 
to buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by theſe banditti. The 
deſire of preventing this evil, which muſt ruin 
their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 
their ſettlements, ſuggeſted to their n the 
idea of a new ſyſtem. | 
Ir was afferted, that, in the preſent Banden of 
Indoſtan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful con- 
nections without a military eſtabliſnment: that, 
at ſo great a diſtance from the mother - country, 
the * could not poſſibly be defrayed out of 
'F--3 | the 
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naar the: mere profits of trade, were they ever ſo great: th 
* that therefore it was abſalutely neceſſary do pro- pr 


cure fulicient paſſoſſions to anſwer theſe great be 
expences; and conſequindy,. that. che ee ov 
muſk be confiderable. fe 
Purs argument, probably invited: to en th 
nfucinble avarice, or boundleſs ambition, and th 
which the paſſian for conqueſt may have occa- be 
fioned to be conſidered as a very ſtrong one, may lot 
perhaps be a mere illuſion. A variety af natural, WI me 
moral, and politicak reaſons may be urged in op- de. 
poſi tion to it. We ſhall only inſiſt upon one, b 
which is founded upon a fact. From the Portu- ob] 
gueſe, who firſt attempsed to aggrandize them- If 1 
felves in India, to the Engliſh, who cloſe the fatal WM cor 
| lik of uſurpers, not one acquiſition,” however im- dh 
| Partant qr trifling, except Bengal and the Spice WM int: 
iſlands, hath ever paid the expence of taking and Wl If, 
ſupporting it. The more extenſive the poſſeſ- the 
| Laos haye been, the greater has been the ex- exp 
Renco of maintaining them to the ambitious 
Dower: that had, * Whatever pens enquired 
them. 
Inis is what will alwajs. happen, hijo 
mon: that has obtained a large territory will be 
deſwous of preſerving . It will think there is 
ne ſafety but in fortiſied places, and will con- 
ſtantly multiply them. This warlike appearance 
walt deter the huſbandman and the artiſt, who will 
not expect to enjoy tranguiltity. The neighbour- 
ing princes. will grow jealous, and will juſtly be 
afraid: of falling a prey to a trading nation nov 


Became 2 conquering one. In conſequence ol 
this, 
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this, they will be deviſing means to ruin an op- W % K 
preſſor, whom they had admitted into their har 


bours, with no other view chan to increaſe their 


own treaſures and power. If they find them- 
ſelves under a neceffity of entering into a treaty, 
they will, at the inſtant of ſigning, ſecretly vow 
the deſtruction of their new ally, Falſehood will 


be the baſis of all their agreements; and the . 


longer they have been forced to diſſemble, the 
more time they will have had to prepare ar amen 
deftined to deſtroy their enemy. : 


Taz juſt apprehenfion of thefe file will 


oblige the uſurpers to be always upon their guard. 


If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 


conſumption of men for the mother- country! 
what an expence to raife them, to tranſport them 
into theſe countries, to maintain and recruit them? 
If, from a principle of economy, they content 
themſelves with the Indian troops, what can be 
expected from a confuſed and unprintipled multi- 


| tude, whoſe expeditions always degenerate into 


robbery, and conftantly end in a ſhameful and 
pretipitate flight ? Their principles, whether na- 
tural or moral, are fo weakened, that even the de- 
fence of their gods and their own houfeholds could 
never inſpire the boldeſt among them with any 
thing beyond a fadden and tranfient exertion of 
intrepidity. It is not probable that foreign in- 
tereſts, ruinous to their country, ſhould ever ani- 
mate men whoſe minds are ſunk in indolence and 
corruption: is it not mote probable that they will 
be ever ready to betray a caufe they abhor, and 

| P 4 | in 
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BOOK in which, they n no immediate and _ ad- be 
— aner 1. ne 


\ To theſe inconveniences will be added A ſpin be 
al extortion and plunder, which even in the times tir 


of peace will nearly reſemble the devaſtations of Pu 

war. The agents, intruſted with thoſe remote 25 

N concerns, will be deſirous of making rapid for- wh 
| | tunes. The flow and regular profits of trade they for 
will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote tra 

ſpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great thi 

wealth. They will have occaſioned innumerable wil 

evils before they can be controuled by authority we 

at the diſtance of ſix thouſand leagues. This au- ſer 

thority will have no force againſt millions; or the 10 


perſons intruſted with, it will arrive too late to less 
prevent the fall of an edifice ſupported on ſo weak dis 
2 foundation. | rop 


Tuts reſult makes it needleſ to inquire into que 
the nature of the political engagements the Eu- wh: 
ropeans have entered into with the powers of exp 
India. If theſe great acquiſitions be prejudicial, MI 10 1 

the treaties made to procure them cannot be ra- 7 
tional, If the merchants of Europe be wiſe, they I mal 
will forego the rage of conqueſt, and the flattering WM and 
hopes of holding the balance of Aſia, _ 
| Tux court of Dehli will finally fink under the 
1 weight of inteſtine. diviſions, or fortune will raiſe 
| | up a prince capable of reſtoring it, The govern- 
ment will remain feudal, or once more become 
deſpotic. The empire will be divided into many 
| independent ſtates, or will be ſubje& only to one 
| | maſter, Either the Marattas or the Moguls vil 
| become 


* 
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become a ruling power; but the Europeans ſhould z * O R 


not be concerned in theſe revolutions; whatever a OF | 
be the fate of Indoſtan, the Indians will {till con- 


tinue their manufactures, our merchants will 


purchaſe them, and ſell them again to uus. 


Ir would be needleſs to allege, that the ſpirit 
which has always prevailed in thoſe countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rules of 
trade; that we are in arms upon the coaſts; that 
this poſition unavoidably obliges us, to interfere 
with the affairs of our neighbours; and that, if 
we avoid all intercourſe with them, ſuch a re- 
ſerve will certainly prove extremely detrimental 


to our intereſts. Theſe fears will appear ground- | 


leſs to ſenſible men, who know that a war in thoſe 
diſtant regions muſt be ſtill more fatal to the Eu- 
ropeans than to the natives; and that the conſe- 
quence will be, that we muſt either ſubdue the 
whole, which is ſcarcely poſſible, or be for ever 
expelled from a country where it is. our — 
to maintain our connections. oe on 

Tux love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it deſirable to extend theſe pacific views; 
and, far from thinking that great poſſeſſions are 


neceſſary, time will probably diſcover even' the 


inutility of fortified poſts. The: Indians are na- 
turally gentle and humane, though cruſhed under 
the ſevere yoke of deſpotiſm. The nations, who 
formerly traded with them, always commended 


them for their candour and honeſty. The Indians 


are now in a ſtate of confuſion, equally alarming 
to them and to us. Our ambition has carried 
diſcord into all parts of their country, and our 


rapa- 
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et ha rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with hatred, fear, 
e and contempt for our continent; they look upon 
us as conquerors, uſurpers, and oppreſſors, ſan- 
dguinaty and avaticivus men. This is the charac. 
ter we have acquired in the Eaſt. Our exainy 
have increaſed the number of their national vices, 
at the ſame time ans Sex Aer 
* guard againſt our's. 49 
Ir in our tranſactions with the Indians el 
deen guided by prineiples of probity; if we had 
ſhew'n them, that mutual advantage is the baſis 
of commerce; if we had encouraged their culti- 
' vation and manufactures, by exchanges equally 
advantageous to both; we ſhould inſenſibly have 
gained: their affections. If we had fortunately 
talcen care to preſerve their confidence in out 
dealings with them, we might have removed their 
prejudices, and, perhaps, changed theit form of 
government. We ſhould have fucceeded fo fat 
as to have lived among them, and trained up 
civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 
rected our ſettlements for our mutual intereſts, 
Every one of our eſtabliſhments would have been 
to each nation in Europe as their native country, 
where they would have found a fure protection. 
Our fituation in India is the confequence of our 
profligacy and of the ſanguinary ſyſtems we have 
introduced there. The Indians imagine nothing 
is due to us, becauſe all our actions have ſhew'n, 
that we did not think ourſelves under 20 ties with 


reſpect to them. 
Tus ſtate of perpetual contention is diſpleaſing 


to moſt of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently 
. wiſh 


— 
— ——_ 
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viſh for a happicr change. The diſorder of our Book 


affairs muſt have inſpired us with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. If we be all in the ſame diſpoſitions, and 
if one common intereft ſhould really incline us to 
peace and harmony, the moſt effectual way toattain 
this deſirable end would perhaps be, that all the Eu- 
ropean nations, who trade to India, ſhould-agree 
among themſelves to preſerve a neutrality in thoſe 
remote ſeas, which ſhould never be- interrupted 
by the diſturbances that ſo frequently happen on 
our own continent. If we could ance conſider 
ourſelves as members of one great commonwealth, 
we ſhould not want thoſe forces which make us 
odious abroad, and ruinous at home. But, as ou 
preſent ſpirit of. diſcard will not perrnĩt us to - 
pet that ſuch a change can foon take place, it 
remains only that we now conſidet, whether Europe 
ought ſtill to carry on the commerce of an 
charter companies, or ta make is a free trade. 


. 


Ir this queſtion were to be decided upon gene- Whether 


ral principles, it would be eafily anſwered, If we 
alk whether, in a ſtate which allows any particu- 
lar branch of trade, every citizen has a right to 
partake of iv; the anſwer is ſo. plain as to leave n 
room for diſcuſſion. It would be unnatural that 
ſubjects, who ſhare alike the burden and public 
expence of civil ſociety, ſnould not be alike par- 


Europe 


trade to In- 
dia, or carry 
it on by ex» 
clufive char 
ter s. 


takers of the benefits ariſing from the compact that 


vnites them; they would have caufe to complain, 
that they ſuſtain all the inconveniences of ſociety, 
and are deprived of the advantages they expected 
to receive from it. 

| On 
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R Q 9 K Om the other ad political notions are per- od 
3 ectly reconcileable with theſe ideas of juſtice. It no 
is well know'n that freedom is the very ſoul of the 
commerce, and that nothing elſe can bring it to cot 
perfection. It is generally allowed that competi- ert 
tion awakens induſtry, and gives it all the vigour tha 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of thi 


a century, the practice has conſtantly been con- eiri 
tradictory to theſe principles. hat 

ALL the nations of Europe, that trade to India, me 
carty.on that commerce by excluſive companies fr: 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that this practice is 2p 
plauſible, becauſe it is hardly conceivable that tra 
great and enlightened nations ſhould have been on! 


— — 5 = 
— — mrs ge nm. ** 2 r — — = 
ö . * 


8 under a miſtake for above a hundred years on ſo cor 
ö important a point, and that neither experience nor the 
þ argument ſhould have undeceived them. We and 
A muſt conclude, therefore, that either the advocates 71 
. for liberty have given too great a latitude to their Fe 
il principles, or that the favourers of excluſive privi- ma 


1 


lege have too ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the neceſſity of of 
| ſuch limitations; poſſibly, both parties, from too peg 


— 


2 2 ——— 
— 2 r 


. T 


great an attachment to their reſpective opinions, ind 
| have been deceived, and are equally diſtant from fix 
; '” thaigrnths:+ 4 . wh 
| - Evzs ſince this famous een has been de- at a 


bak it has always been thought to be a very pro 
fimple. one; it has always been ſuppoſed that an voy 


— — — — 
— * — 
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” . 
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India company mult neceſſarily be exclufive, and pric 
| that it's exiſtence was eſſentially connected with reti 
| it's privilege. Hence the advocates for a free eun 
| ant have aſſerted that excluſive privileges were 1 


odious; neit 


— OE ns 6 


| 
| 
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odious; and; therefore, that there ought to be * - hap 


no company. Their opponents have argued,” on — 


the contrary, that the nature of things required a 
company; and therefore that there muſt be an 
excluſive charter. But if we can make it appear 
that the reaſons urged againſt charters prove no- 
thing againſt companies in general, and that the 
circumſtances which may render it neceſſary to 
have an India company, do not ſupply any argu- 
ment in favour of a charter; if we can demon- 
ſtrate that the nature of things requires, indeed, 
a powerful aſſociation, a company for the India 
trade; but that the excluſive charter is eonnected 
only with particular cauſes, inſomuch that the 
company may exiſt without the charter; we ſhalt 


then have traced the ſource of the common _ | 


and found out the ſolution of the difficulty. 

Ler vs inquire what conſtitutes the particular 
nature of commercial tranfactions. It is the cli- 
mate, the produce, the diſtance of places, the form 
of the government, the genius and manners of the 

people who are ſubject to it. In the trade with 
India, the merchant muſt undertake a voyage of 
ſix thouſand leagves in ſearch of the commodities 


which the country ſupplies: he muſt arrive there 


at a certain ſeaſon, and wait till another for the 


proper winds to return home. Therefore every 


voyage takes up about two years, and the pro- 
prietors of the veſſels muſt wait this time for their 
returns. This is the firſt and a "Oy material cir- 
cumſtance. | | 


Tas nature of a government in which there is 


neither ſafety nor 3 will not permit the 
people 


—— — —— —  — — 
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>ook people to have-any public marta, or to lay up aty 
his. FH ores. Let us repreſent to ourfelves men who 


are depreſſed and corrupted by deſpotiſm, work- 
men who are unable to undertake any thing of 


themſelves; and, on the other hand, nature more 


liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, ſup- 
plying a ſlothful people with food ſufficient for 
their wants and their deſires; and we ſhall wonder 
that any induſtry ſhould: be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that ſcarce any manu- 
facture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encourged by ready money, or -if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they are 
wanted. One- third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 


done, and the remainder on delivery of the goods. 


From this mode of payment there is a conſiderable 
difference made, both in price and in the quality 
of the goods; but from hence likewiſe ariſes a 
neceſſity of having one's capital out a year longer, 


that is, three years. inſtead of two. This is an 
\alarming circumſtance for a private man, eſpe- 


cially if we conſider, the largeneſs of the capital 


that is requiſite for ſuch undertakings. - 


As the charges ef navigation and the riſques 
are very great, they cannot be ſupported without 
bringing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes 


of a million or a million and a half of livres * at 


prime-coſt in India. Where ſhall we find mer- 
chants, or even men poſſeſſed of a ſufficient capi - 
tal to enable them to advance ſuch a ſum, to be 


M From 415 666 l 138. 4& to 62,5601. 
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ſeimburſed only at the end of three N Da ©99-K 
doubtedly there ate very few in Europe and! — 


among thoſe who might have . the power, ſcarce 
any. would) have the will. If we conſuls. N 


rience, We ſhall find that men of moderate fortunes 


only are the perſons, who are inclined ta run gyeat 
tiſques, in order to make great profits. But. 


when once a man is poſſeſſed of an ample fortuna. 


he is inclined. to enjoy it, and to enjoy it wich 


ſecurity. The, deſire of riches; cannot indeed be. | 


contrary, frequently increaſcs. it z but, at the lame. 
tine, che poſſeſſion of wealth furniſhes various 
means of gratifying that deſire without either 
trouble or danger. This opens to our view the 
neceſſity of entering into aſſociations, wWwherr a" 
number of men will not ſcrupbe to be toncerned, 
becauſe every individual will venture but a ſmall 
part of his fortune, and will rate. the mtaſure o 
his profits upon the united ſtock of the whole fo-- 
ciety. This neceſſity will appear ſtill more evi- 
dent, if we conſider how the buſineſs of buying 

and {clings n in n _ m_ en 
tions it requires. 


To make a firevious agoromand 465 hom: 


above fifty, different agents muſt be employed, 


who. are diſperſed in different parts, at the diſtance: 
of three, four, and five hundred leagues ſrom 


each other. When the work is done, it muſk be 


examined and meaſured'z otherwiſe the goods 
would ſoon be found. faulty, from the want of 
honeſty in the workmen, who are equally cor- 
rupted by the nature of their W and by 

| | the 
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oo K the influence of crimes of every kind which the 
Europeans have ſet _ the ge 588 of * ke 


. n e 
Arx all theſe deratle) there are itt hes 


operations remaining equally neceffary. There 
muſt be whitſters, men to beat the linens; packers, 


and+bleaching-grounds, which muſt be ſupplied 


with pools of water fit for the purpoſe.” It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals to attend 
and to obſerve all theſe precautions; but even 
admitting i it poſſible for induſtry to effect this, yet 
it could only be done as long as each of them 


could keep up a continued trade, and regularly 


ſhip off freſh cargoes.” All theſe particulars are 


not to be enecuted in a ſhort time, and not with- 


out eſtabliſned connections. Every private man, 


therefore, ſnould be able to fit out a ſnip annually 


during three years, that i is, to diſburſe four mil- 


lions: of livres“. This is evidently impoſſible; 


and it is plain that ſuch an undertaking can only 
be carried into execution by a ſociety. 


- Bur, perhaps, ſome commercial houſes will 1 


eſtabliſhed in India, on purpoſe: to tranſact this 


previous buſineſs, and to keep eargoes in readineſs 


for the ſhips that are to be ſent off to Europe. 

Tuis eftabliſhment of trading houſes at fix 
thouſand leagues from the mother country, with 
the immenſe ſtock that would be requiſite to pay 
the weavers in advance, ſeems to be a viſionary 
ſcheme, inconſiſtent with reaſon and experience. 
Can it ca WP imagined that any merchants, 


* 166,6661, 13s. 4d. 


who 
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who have already acquired a fortune in Europe, f 
will tranſmit it to Aſia to purchaſe a ſtock of — 
mullins, in expectatiòn of ſhips that, perhaps, may 

never arrive, or, if they ſhould; may be but fe- 

in number, and may hot have a ſufficient capital 

to purchaſe with? On the contrary, we ſee that 

every European, who has made a ſmall fortune 

in India, is defirous of returning home; and, in- 

ſtead of endeavouring to increaſe it by thoſe eaſy 

methods that private trade and the ſervice of the . 
companies offers in that country, he is rather 

anxious to come and u it with e parc in 

his own. # 

Ir other proofs and amps were neteffary 
we need only attend to what paſſes in America. 
If we could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hopes 
of the profits ariſing from it; were capable of al- 
luring rich Europeans to quit their native coun- 
try; it would certainly be in order to ſettle in 
that part of the world which is much nearer than 
Aſia; and: where they would find the ſame laws 
and manners as in- Europe. It might naturally 
be ſuppoſed; that the merchants ſhould previouſly 
buy up the ſugars of the planters, and keep them 
in readineſs to be delivered to the European ſhips 
as ſoon as they arrive, on receiving other com- 
modities in-:exehange, which they would after- 
wards ſell to the planters when they wanted them: 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants ! * 
ſettled. in America, are nothing more than com- 
miſſaries or factors, who tranſact the exchanges 
between the planters and the Europeans; and are 
ſo far from being able to ey on any conſiderable 
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-"Þ 2 K trade on their own account, that, when a ſhip 
has not met with an opportunity of diſpoſing of 


and the ſame company. 


chaſes and ſales, and the neceſſity of aſſortments. 


| 
her lading, it is left in truſt, on the account of 
the owner, in the hands of the commiſſary to 

t 


whom it was conſigned. It is reaſonable, there- 


fore, to conclude, that what is not practiſed in 


America would till be leſs fo in Aſia, where a 1 
larger ſtock would be wanted, and greater diffi- th 


culties muſt be encountered. Add to this, that dj 
the ſuppoſed eftabliſhment-of commercial houſes be 
in India would not ſuperſede the neceſſity of ie 


forming companies in Europe; becauſe it would if 
be equally neceſſary to diſburſe twelve or fifteen 55 
hundred thouſand livres“ for the fitting out of at 
every ſhip, which could never return into the | 


ſtock till the third year at ſooneſt. the 


Tais neceſſity being once proved in every tori 
poſſible caſe, it is manifeſt that the trade of India me 
is of ſuch a nature, that very few merchants, if reac 


any, can undertake it upon their own capital, or 10 


carry it on by themſelves, and without the help of enjo 


a great number of partners: Having demonſtrated tyra 
the neceſlity of theſe ſocieties, we muſt now en- WF a 


deavour to prove, that their intereſt and the na- 
ture of things would incline them to unite 1n one 


Tunis propoſition depends upon two principal 
a : the danger of competition in the pur- 


Tux competition of buyers and ſellers reduces 
the commodities to their juſt value. When the 


com- 


one 


cipal 
pur- 


luces 
1 the 


com- 
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competition of ſellers is greater than that of zo LS 
buyers, the goods ſell for leſs than they are worth; winged 
and when there are more buyers than ſellers, their 

price is raiſed beyond their ordinary: men Let 

us apply this to the India trade. p 


_ Wuzn we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend 
in proportion to the number of private ſhips ſent 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity will 
only increaſe the competition on the ſide of the 
buyers; whereas it is not in our power to increaſe 
it on the ſide of the ſellers. It is juft the ſame as 
if we were to adviſe a number of traders to bid 
over one another, in order to obtain their goods ; 
at a cheaper rate. 

Taz Indians ſcarce make any S8 of 
the produce either of our lands or manufac- 
tures. They have few wants, little ambition, 
and no great ſhare of induſtry. They would 
readily diſpenſe with the gold and filver of Ame- 
rica, which is ſo far from procuring them any 
enjoyments, that it only ſerves to ſupport the 
tyranny under which they are oppreſſed. Thus, 
as all objects of exchange have no value but in 
proportion to the wants or the fancy of the ex- 
changers, it is evident that in India our com- 
modities are worth very little, while thoſe we 
buy there are of great value. As long as no 
Indian ſhips come into our harbours to carry 
away our ſtuffs and our metals, we may venture 
to affirm, that thoſe people are in no want of us, 
and will conſequently make their own terms in 
al their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 

2 that 


— 
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Bo ON x that the greater number there are of European 
—.— merchants who are concerned in this trade, the 


immenſe exports that we ſhall be able to pro- 


It is plain that the ſupercargoes and commiſ- 
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more the produce of India will riſe,” and our own 
ſink, in value; and that at laſt it will be only by 


cure any Indian goods. But if, in conſequence 
of this order of things, each particular ſociety 
be obliged to export more money, without bring- 
ing home more goods, it's trade muſt be very 
diſadvantageous, and the ſame competition that 
began it's ruin in Aſia will complete it in Eu- 
rope; becauſe the number of ſellers being then 
greater, while that of buyers ſtill continues the 
ſame, the ſocieties will be obliged to ſell at a 
lower. price, after having bought at an adyanced 
one. 

Tas article of aſſortments is not of leſs conſe- Ml « 
quence. By aſſortments is meant the combina- | 
tion of all the ſeveral ſorts of commodities that pr 
the different parts of India produce; a combina- WM un 
tion which 1s proportioned. to the preſent plenty WI on 


or ſcarcity of each kind of commodity in Europe. lat 


On this chiefly depends the. ſucceſs and all the BW on 
profits of the trade. But nothing would be more Wl the 
difficult in the practice for private ſocieties than I for 
this aſſortment. How, indeed, ſhould theſe chi 
{mall ſocieties, unconconnected with each other, WM cor 


whoſe intereſt it is to conceal their mutual trani- MI col 


actions, acquire the knowlege that is requiſite for 
this important purpoſe? How could they direct 
ſuch a multitude of agents as muſt be employed? 


ſaries, 
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faries; incapable of general views, would be. all 2:0 50 * 
aſking for the ſame. ſort of goods at the ſame — 
time, in hopes of making a greater profit. This 
would of courſe enhance the price of that article 
in India, and lower it in Europe, to the great 
detriment of the mee and of the nation in 
general. 

ALL theſe i would amis be 
perceived by the captains of ſhips and by the men 
of property, who would be ſolicited to enter into 
theſe, ſocieties, They would be diſcouraged by 
the fear of having a competition with other ſo- 
cieties, either in the purchaſe, the ſale, or the 

making up of the aſſortments. The number of 
theſe ſocieties would ſoon be reduced; and trade, 
inſtead of extending, would conſtantly decline, 
and at laſt be entirely loſt. 
Ix would, therefore, be for the intereſt of theſe 
private ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to 
unite together; becauſe then all their agents, both 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed by 
one conſiſtent ſyſtem, would jointly labour in 
the ſeveral factories to collect proper aſſortments 
for the cargoes that were to be ſent away from the 
chief factory, ſo that the whole ſhould make a 
complete aſſortment when brought home, being 
collected upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
according to the orders and een ſent from 
Europe. 

Bur it would be in vain to expect that any 
ſuch union, could take place without the aſſiſtance 


ſaries | 44 ; 08 
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„ government. In ſome caſes, men require to 
2 be encouraged; and it is chiefly, as in the pre- 


ſent inſtance, when they are afraid of being denied 
that protection which they ſtand in need of, or 
apprehenſive that favours may be granted to 
others, which may be injurious to them, Go- 
vernment would find it their intereſt to encourage 
this aſſociation, as it is certainly the ſureſt, if not 


the only way, to procure, at the moſt reaſonable 
prices, the India goods that are wanted for home 


conſumption, and for exportation. This truth 
will appear more ny from a very mw in- 
ſtance. | 

 Ler us 410 a tele who freights a 
ſhip for India-with a confiderable ſtock. Will he 
commiſſion feveral agents at the ſame place to 
buy the goods he wants? This cannot reaſonably 


be ſuppoſed; becauſe he will be ſenſible, that, 


each of them endeavouring to execute his orders 
with as much ſecrecy as poſſible, they would ne- 
ceſſarily injure one another, and muſt conſe- 


quently enhance the price of the goods; ſo that 
he would have a leſs quantity of the commodity 
for the ſame ſum than if he had employed but 


one agent. The application is eafy; govern- 
ment 1s the een, 1 the 1 is the 
agent. 

We have now proved only that in the India 
trade, the nature of things requires that the ſub- 
jects of one country ſhould unite into one com- 
pany, both for their own intereſt and for that of 
the ſtare; but nog has yet appeared, from 


whence 
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whence it can be inferred that this company muſt * OU 
be an excluſive one. We imagine, on the con- 
trary, that the excluſive privilege always grant- 
ed to theſe companies depends on particular. 
cauſes, which have no. eſſential connection with 
this trade. N 
Warn the ſeveral nations in Europe began to 
find that it was their intereſt to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refuſed to do, 
though none were excluded from it, they found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of forming com- 
panies, and giving them every encouragement 
that ſo difficult an undertaking required. Capi- 
tals were advanced to them; they were inveſted 
with all the attributes of ſovereign power; per- 
mitted to ſend ambaſſadors; and empowered to 
make peace and war; a fatal privilege which, un- 
fortunately for them and for mankind, they have 
too often exetciſed. It was found neceſſary at 
the ſame time to ſecure to them the means of in- 
demnifying themſelves for the expences of ſettle- 
ments, which muſt be very conſiderable. This 
gave riſe to excluſive privileges, which at firſt : 
were granted for a term of years; and afterwards 
made perpetual, from circumſtances which - we 
ſhall now explain, | 
Tat brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were, in fact, ſo many impediments to 
trade. The right of having fortreſſes, implied the 
neceſſity of building and defending them; that of 
having troops implied the obligation of paying 
and recruiting them. It was the ſame with re- 
Q4 gard 
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rn to the permiſſion of ſending ambaſſadors, 
and concluding treaties with the Indian princes, 
All theſe privileges were attended with expences 


merely of parade, fit only to check the progreſs 


of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors 


ſent by the companies into India, who on their 
artival fancied themſelves ſovereigns, and acted 


accordingly, 


. NaTions, however, found it very convenient 
to have ſome kind of ſettlements in Aſia, which 


apparently were attended with no coſt; and as it 


was reaſonable, while the companies bore all the 


expences, that all the profits ſhould be ſecured to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But 


if the ſeveral nations, inſtead of attending only to 
this pretended. ceconomy, which could be but 
temporary, had extended their views to futurity, 


and connected all the events which muſt natural- 
ly be brought about in the caurſe of a number of 


years; they muſt have foreſeen that the expences 
of ſovereignty, which can never be aſcertained, 


- . becauſe they depend upon numberleſs political 


contingencies, would in time abſorb both the 


profits and the ſtock of a trading company; that 
then the public treaſury muſt be exhauſted, to 


aſſiſt the chartered company; and that this aflilt- 
ance, being granted too late, could only remedy 
the miſchiefs that had already happened, without 


removing the cauſe of them; ſo that the com- 


panies would never Alk; to * degree of im- 
portance. 
Bur why ſhould not ſtates a at length be unde: 


- ceived? Why ſhould they not take upon them- 
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| 1 a charge which probably belongs to them, 5 oY K 

and the burden of which, after having cruſhed tb 
companies, muſt finally fall upon them? There 
would be then no further need of an excluſive 
privilege. The companies which ſubſiſt at preſent, 
and are of great importance on account of their 
old connections and eſtabliſhed credit, would be 
ſupported with the greateſt care. The appearance 
of monopoly would vaniſh for ever; and their 
freedom might enable them to purſue ſome new 
track, which they could not think of while they 
were incumbered with the charges annexed to the 

charter. On the other hand, commerce, being 
open to all the members of the community, would 
proſper and flouriſh by their induſtry, new diſco- 
veries would be attempted, and new enterprizes 
formed. The trade, from one part of India to 
another, having the certainty of a market in Eu- 
rope, would become conſiderable and extenſive. 
The companies, attentive to theſe improvements, 

- would regulate: their dealings by the ſucceſs of 
private trade; and this emulation, which would 
not be injurious to any individual, would be be- 
neficial ta the ſeveral ſtates. 


Wr apprehend this ſyſtem would tend to recon- 
dcile all intereſts, and would be conſiſtent with all 
principles. It ſeems to be liable to no reaſonable 
objection, either on the part of the advocates for 
the excluſive charter, or of thoſe mou end for 

a free trade. | | 
Ir the former ſhould aſſert, that the companies, 
without the excluſive charter, would have but a 
precarious 
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* precarious exiſtence, and wauld ſoon be ruined by 
8 private traders. I ſhould anſwer them, that they 


were not ſincere, when they affirmed that private 
trade could never ſucceed. For, if it could poſ. 
ſibly occaſion the ruin of that of the companies, 
as they now pretend, it can only effect chis by 
engroſſing every branch of their trade againſt 


their will, by a ſuperiority of powers, and by the 


aſcendent of liberty. Belides, what is it that 


really conſtitutes our companies? It is their ſtock, 


their ſhips, their factories, or their excluſive char- 


ter. What is it that has always ruined them? 


Extravagant expences, abuſes of every kind, 
viſionary undertakings; in a word, bad admini- 
ſtration, far more deſtructive than competition. 


But if the diſtribution of their powers be made 


with prudence and ceconomy, if the ſpirit of pro- 
perty direct their operations, there is no obſtacle 
which they cannot ſurmount, no ſucceſs which 
they may not expect. 25 
Bur would not this ſucceſs give umbrage to the 


noe for freedom? Would they not in their 


turn urge, that thoſe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and in ſome meaſure 


. deſtroy that general and abſolute ireadoun which 


is fo neceſſary to trade? 

Wx ſhould not be ſurpriſed at this objection 
from them; for men, both in their actions and 
opinions, are more commonly guided by ſyſtem 


than by facts. I do not except from this error 


the greateſt part of our writers upon revenue. 


Commercial and civil le 98 are the two tutelar 


deities 
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ws 
deities of mankind; which we all reverence as well B ©, 0 K 


as they. But, that we may not be influenced by ng 


mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 


meant to ' convey. - Let us aſk thoſe enthuſiaſts 


for liberty, what they would win; whether they 
would have the laws entirely aboliſh, thoſe ancient 
companies, that every citizen might freely par- 


take of this trade, and ſhould equally have the 
ſame means of procuring the enjoyments of life, 


and the ſame reſources to raiſe a fortune? But if 
ſuch laws, with all their appearance of liberty, are 
in fact totally excluſive, let us not be induced by 
this falſe reaſoning to adopt them. When the 
ſtate allows all it's members to carry on a trade 
that requires a large ſtock, and which conſequent- 
ly very few are able to undertake; I would aſk, 
what advantage ariſes to the people in general 
from this regulation? It ſeems as if one meant to 


laugh at their credulity, in permitting them to 


undertake what they cannot execute. If the com- 
panies ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, there will be 
no India trade, or it will be * carried on "_ a 
few capital merchants. 

I witL go further ſtill, and, wavinig the con- 


ſideration of the excluſive charter, venture to af- 


firm that the India companies, from the nature of 
their formation, have given opportunities to ſeve- 
ral people to become ſharers in their trade, who 
would otherwiſe never have been concerned in it, 
Let us take a review of the number of perſons, in 
all ſtations, and of all ages, that are proprietors, 
and partake of the — of the trade, and it 


muſt 
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Bo OK muſt be owned, that it would have been far more 
Gyan Circumferibed if it had been in private hands; 
+ that the formation of companies has only diffuſed 
while it ſeemed to reſtrain it; and that the mode. 


rate price oſ the ſhares muſt be a powerful motive 


to the people, to-wiſh for the preſervation of an 


eſtabliſhment,” which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have © en excluded by 


a free trade. 


WX e ed that high companies and 


private men might equally ſucceed without injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealouſies. 


The companies might ſtill purſue thoſe great ob- 


jects, which, by their nature and extent, can only 
be managed by a wealthy and powerful aſſociation. 


Private men, on the contrary, would confine them- 
ſelves to ſuch objects as are ſcarcely attended to 


by a great company, but might, by proper œco- 
nompy, and the combination of many ſmall for- 
tunes, become a ſource of riches to them. 


STATESMEN, who by their talents are called to 
the direction of public affairs, muſt determine this 


point, and rectify the ideas of an obſcure citizen, 


who may have been miſled by his want of expe- 


- rience. The ſyſtem of politics cannot too ſoon 
nor too deeply be applied to regulate a trade 


which ſo eſſentially concerns the fate of nations, 


and will probably always be an | object of the 


greateſt importance. 

To putanend to all Wired bewegen "FOR 
and India, that luxury, which has made ſuch rapid 
progrelest in our part of the world, ſhould be ba- 
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wiſhed from every ſtate. Our effeminacy 3 3 0 8 K 
not create a thguſand wants unknow'n to our fore- — 


fathers. The rivalſhip of trade ſhould no longer 


zgitate the ſeveral nations who vie with each other 


in amaſſing riches. 
take place in the manners, cuſtoms, and opinions 
of men, as is never likely to happen. 


of nature, which we ſeem to have ande for 
ever. 


Sven are the laſt refletioniſuageſied to us with 
reſpect to the connections of Europe with Aſia: , 


let us now turn our thoughts to America. 


Such a revolution ſhould 


Our actions 
ſhould be regulated according to the principles 
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5 Diſcovery of America. . 7 Aeris 
and ſettlements of the N in that 1 
0 the New World. 158 


* ANCIENT hiſtory preſents a 3 
* ſcene to our view. The ſucceſſive repre 
antient ans ſentation of great revolutions, heroic manne 
and extraordinary events, will become more and 
more intereſting, thE more uncommon it is tc 
meet with incidents that bear any reſemblance t 
them. The period of founding and of ſubvert 
ing empires is paſt. The man, before whom 1 
world was filent, is no more. The ſeveral nation 
of the earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all th 
ſtruggles between ambition and liberty, ſeem : 
length totally reconciled with the wretched tran 
quillity of ſervitude. Battles are now fough 
with cannon, for the purpoſe of taking a fe: 

. towns, and of gratiſying the caprices of a fe 
powerful men: formerly they were fought witl 
the ſword, in order to overthrow and to eſtabliſſ 
kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights c 
mankind. The hiſtory of the world is becom 
inſipid and trifling ; and yet men are not becom 
more happy. A regular and conſtant ſyſtem o 
oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the tumults and ſtorm 
of conqueſt; and we behold, with a degree of in 


h difference, the various ranks of ſlaves afſaſſinating 
each 
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ach other with their chains, e che amuſement 
their maſters. ' 
EvgoPs,' that part of + . which has note 
fluence over the reſt, ſeems to have fixed itſelf 
n a ſolid and durable foundation. It is compoſed 
communities that are almoſt equally powerful, 
nlightened, extenſive, and jealous. They will 
croach perpetually upon each other; and, in the 
idſt of this continued fluctuation, ſome will be 
xtended, others more limited, and the balance 
ill alternately incline to different fides, without 
er being entirely deſtroyed. The fanaticiſm of 
ligion, and the ſpirit of conqueſt, thoſe: two 
iſturbers of the univerſe, operate no longer as 
ey have done. That facred lever, whoſe ex- 
emity was attached to the earth, and whoſe cen- 
xr of motion was in heaven, is now broken, or 
uch weakened: and kings begin to diſcover, 
ot for the happineſs of their people, which con- 
rns them little, but for their own. private 
tereſt, that the object of the firſt importance is 
d obtain riches and ſecurity. Hence large armies 
e kept up, frontiers are fortified, 2 Fade. is 
couraged. 
A SPIRIT of barter a hath iſen i in 
urope, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of fpecu- 
jon to individuals, but is only.conſiſtent with 
zace and tranquillity. A war, among com- 
ercial nations, is a conflagration that deſtroys 
hem all. The time is not far off, when the 
anction of government will extend to the private 
ngagements between ſubjects of different na- 
ions; and when thoſe bankeuptcies, the effects 
I of 
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of which are felt at immenſe diſtances, will be: 


come concerns of government, In theſe mer: 
cantile ſtates, the'diſcovery of an iſland; the im. 


portation of a new commodity; the invention of 
ſome uſeful machine, the conſtruction of a port, 
the eſtabliſhment of a factory, the carrying off 2 


branch of trade from a rival nation, will all be. 


come tranſactions of the utmoſt 1 importance; and 


the annals of nations muſt hereaſter be written by 
commercial philoſophers, as My were formerly 


by hiſtorical orators. 


Tux diſcovery of a new world was ales ſuffi: - 
cient to furniſh matter for our curioſity, A vaſt 
continent, entirely uncultivated; human nature 
reduced to the mere animal ſtate, fields without 


harveſts, treaſures without proprietors, ſocieties 
without policy; and men without manners, what 


an intereſting and inſtructive ſpectacle would theſe 
have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or a Mon- 


teſquieu! What could have been fo aſtoniſhing, 


ſo affecting, as an account of their voyage ! Buy 


Antient re- 
volutions of 


Spain. 


the image of rude unpoliſhed nature is al- 


ready disfigured. We ſall endeavour to collec 


the features of it, though now half effaced, as 


: ſoon as we have deſcribed, and delivered up to 
the execration of -poſterity;' thoſe rapacious and 
_ cruel Chriſtians, whom chance unfortunately con- 


ducted to this other hemiſphere. 

Svpaix, which was know'n in the earlieſt ages 

under the names of Heſperia and Iberia, was in- 

habited by people, who, defended on one fide by 

the ſea, and on the other by the Pyrenees, en- 

* in e an agreeable climate and a fruitful 
country, 
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country, and who governed. themſelves coping B 9.9 
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ro their own cuſtoms. The ſouthern part of this —— 


nation had in ſome degree emerged from it's ſtate 
of barbariſm, by ſome rrifling connections it h 

formed with foreigners ; ;-, bur the inhabitants \ on 
the coaſts. of the ocean \ reſerabled all thole nations 
which know ng other occupation but that of the 
chace. They were ſo much attached to this kind 


of lite, char they left the toils of agriculture to 


their wives; the fatigues of which they had en- 


couraged them to ſupport by eſtabliſhing general 


aſſemblies annyally,. in which thoſe women, who 
had moſt diſting 
agriculture, received public applauſe. 


; HERB Wwe have. an inſtance of the. meaker ſe ſex 


being employed in the moſt laborious gecupations 
of life; either ſavage or civilized; the young girl, 
holding in her delicate hands the inſtrument of 
huſband ry and her mother, perhaps with child 
of a ſeeondt or third infant; bending her body over 
the plough, and thruſting the plough- -ſhare or 
the ſpade into the boſom of the earth during the 
moſt engeſſixe heats. If I am not deceived, this 
phenomenon; will appear to a man who, reflects, 


one of the moſt aſtoniſhing that occurs in the 


ſingular, annals of: our ſpecies. It would be dif- 


#32 a * 


reſpeRt for national. cuſtorns can n effect; "for there | 


ls leſs heroiſm i in expoſing one's liſe, than i in de- 
voting it to conſtant fatigue. But if ſuch be the 
power of men collected together over the minds 
of women, how much greater would chat of wo- 


Vol. III. R men, 


uiſhed themſelves 1 in the labours © of 
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Sven was the fitvation of Rob, when the 
Carthaginians turned their rapacious views upon 
country filled with riches, which were unknown 
to it's inhabitants. Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhip, 
covered the Mediterranean, introduced them. 
felves as friends, who came to barter feveral ar- 
ticles of convenience againſt, metals that wen 
thought to be uſeleſs. The temptations of a trade 
ſo advantageous in appearance, ſeduced the Spi 
niards ſo powerfully, that they permitted theft 
republicans to build upon their coaſts houſes for 
their occaſional reſidence, magazines for the ſecu. 
rity of their merchandize, and temples for the 
exercife of their religion. © Theſe eſtabliſhment 
inſenſibly became fortified places, of which thi 
power, whoſe policy was ſuperior” to it's military 
{kill, availed irfelf to enſtave a eredulous people, 
who were always divided among themſelves, and 
always irreconcileable in their enmities. h 
bribing ſome, and © intimidating others, Car- 
thage fucceeded in fubduing Spain, and even 
effected this with per en and — 
wealth. 

Wire the Tanten e 8 
of the moſt extenſive and moſt valuable part of 
this fine country, they ſeemed either to be ign- 
rant of the means of eſtabliſhing - their dominion 
there, or to neglect them. Inſtead of continuing 
to appropriate to themſelves the gold and filve, 
with which the conquered nations were abut 
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dantly ſupplied from their mines, by exchanging ® 9,9 * 
commodities of little value for thoſe metals, they — 


choſe to ſeize them by force. Nor was this ſpi- 
rit of tyranny confined to the body of the republic: 
it alſo influenced the generals, the officers, the 
private men, and even the merchants. The vio- 
lence of theſe proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into a ſtate of deſpair, and excited in 
thoſe which were yet free, an extreme averſion for 
ſo intolerable a yoke, In this ſituation they all 
of them reſolved to accept of aſſiſtance, as fatal to 
them as their misfortunes were oppreſſive. Spain 
became a theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and _ | 
between Rome and Carthage. 

Taz two commonwealths contended with great 
obſtinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe; and, perhaps, it would finally have be- 
longed to neither of them, if the Spaniards had 
continued quiet ſpectators of the conteſt; and left 
the rival nations time to deſtroy each other. But 
they choſe to become actors in the bloody ſcene, 
and thus reduced themſelves to be ſlaves to the 
Romans; in which ſtate 2 80 e till the ane | 
century. 

Ix a ſhort time the 1 of thoſe maſters 
of the world, inſpired the ſavage nations of the 
north with the enterprizing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill- governed and ill-defended. 
The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
paſſed the Pyrenean mountains. Theſe barba- 
rians, being robbers by profeſſion, were incapable 
of becoming citizens, and made war upon each 
aber. The Goths, ſuperior in abilities or good 

R 2 fortune, 
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EF 00 K fortune, ſubdued the reſt; and reduced all the 


| — kingdoms of Spain into ones which, notwith- 


ſtanding the defects in it's conſtitution, and the 
ynbounded extortions of the Jews. who were the 
enly merchants, ſupported itfelf mo the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. 

Ar this period, the Moors, Uk had . 
8 Afries wich that impetuoſity which was the cha- 
racterĩſtie of all their enterptizes, eroſſed the ſea, 
They found in Spain à king deſtitute of virtue and 
abilities z a multitude of courtiers, and nd ſtateſ. 
men; ſoldiers devoid pf courage, and general 
without experience; an effrminate people; hold. 
inng the government in contempt, and diſpoſed 
to change their waſter ; and they alſo found rebels 
ho joined them for the ſake f plundering, burn. 
ing, and maſſacring all that oppoſed them. li 

leſs than three years, the ſovereignty of the Chriſt 
ians was deſtroyed, and that of eee 
bliſhed. upon a ſolid foumcdatio . 
Sraix uas indebted to it's conquerocs for the " 
pringiples of taſte, humanity, politeneſs; and phi- 
loſophy; as alſo for introducing into the country 
ſeveral arts, and a conſiderable trade. Theſe bnik 
 ljant proſpects were not of long duration. The 
were ſoon diſſipated by the numberleſs, fects, tha 
aroſe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
fault they committed in eſtabliſhing diſtinct ſo- 
vereigos in all the en towns, of, __ do- 
minios. 
Dos ic this nme, — Gbubs,: 3 ee 
themſelves from the power of the Mohammedans 
had Gogh an aſyl um in the extremity of the Aſus 
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Nas, were labouring under the yoke of anarchy; Þ 0 on 
plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, op- — 


preſſed by their fanatical prieſts, languiſning under 
inexpreſlible poverty; and perpetually haraſſed by 
civil wars. Under the influence of theſe cala- 
mities, far from thinking to avail themſelves of 
the diviſions ſubſiſting among their enemies, they 
were ſufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in 
not being know'n by them. But as ſoon as the 
crown, Which was originally elective, becamthe- 


reditary in the tenth centory; as ſoon. as the no- 


bility and biſhops became incapable of diſturbing 
the ſtate; and that the people, raiſed from flavery, 
were admitted to a ſhare of the government; the 
national ſpirit began to revive. The Arabian; 


of their conqueſts ; and at the end of the fifteenth 
entury they had but one little kingdom remainy 
nu 0 
Tuxrx fall aud hs bagn more —_ bed 
ley engaged with a power that could have united, 
n one common center, the conqueits it gained 


n this manner. The Mohammedans were at- 
acked by different chiefs, each of which was at 


FS x 


ato as ma adams as it ee provinces: 


eſſions, wars, and revolutions, that. theſe, ſmall 
ues were at Jaft united in the two monarchics.of 
altile and Arragon, At length, the marriage 
8 Iſabella with Ferdinand having happily joined 
the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
R 3 8 found 


attacked on every fide, were ſuceeſſively ſtripped 


dver them, But the revalution was not effected 


nd it was nut till after à long time, ſeveral ſuc = 


346 


1 0 * K found themſelves equa] to the enterprize of attack- 
— ing the kingdom of Granada. 


part of the peninſula of Spain, had always been 
in a flouriſhing condition from the time of the 
invaſion of the Saracens; but it's proſperity had 


Europe there were no lands ſo well cultivated; 


to carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to ſub- 
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Tuts ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied cod-olihel 


increaſed in proportion as the ſucceſſes of the 
Chriſtians had induced a greater number of inf 
dels to take refuge there. It conſiſted of three 
millions of inhabitants. Throughout the reſt of 


manufactures ſo numerous and improved; ſo re- 
gular and ſo extenſive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to ſeven millions of livres“ 
a prodigious ſum at a time when . and ſilver 
were very ſcarce. - 


Tuxsx ſeveral advantages, « from deter 
the monarchs of Caſtile and Arragon from in 
vading Granada, were the motives that principalh 
urged them to the enterprize. They were obliged 


due this flouriſhing province. The conqueſt oY 
it was completed by the ſurrender of the capiti dfcouragg 
in the beginning of January, 1492. I men d 
Ir was in theſe glorious circumſtances, thi Ra * 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a man of obſcure bini em ſupe 
whoſe knowlege of aſtronomy and navigation wall empt 
far ſuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propoſelſ'<*2"5» an 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, t N perſeve 
aggrandize themſelves abroad. He was led byi = 80 
* im * to imagine chat another contine e 

hird of A. 


ä * 4d. 
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* * 


which ſuperſtition had condemned as heretical 
and impious, and reaſon iticlf had treated as chi- 


the greateſt that ever entered into the human mind, 


having in vain propoſed the acquiſition of a new 
hemiſphere to his native country Genoa, to Por- 
Wrugal, where he then reſided, and even to Eng- 
land, which he might have expected would readily 
have concurred in any maritime enterprize, he at 


Iſabella. 


Tux miniſters of this rat who looked 
pon the ſcheme of diſcovering a new world as the 
offspring of a diſtempered brain, treated the 
author of it for ſome time with thoſe airs of con- 
emptuous infolence, which men in office often 
put on with thoſe who have nothing but genius to 
| mend them. But Columbus was not to be 
diſcouraged by any difficuliies; he poſſeſſed, as 
all men do who engage in extraordinary enter- 
prizes, a degree of enthuſiaſm, which renders 
hem ſuperior to the cavils of the ignorant, the 
ontempt of the proud, the mean arts of the co- 
yetous, and the delays of the indolent. At length, 


4 


he arts of prudence and management, he ſur- 
dunted every obſtacle. Having obtained three 
mall veſſels, and ninety men, he ſet foil on the 
bird of Auguſt 1492, with the title of admiral 
9 5 and 


merical, appeared to this penetrating genius to 
have it's foundation in truth, This idea, perhaps 


took ſtrong poſſeſſion of his imagination; and, 


laſt communicated en and his projects to 


dy perſeverance, ſpirit, and courage, joined to 


ws, 


* exiſted, and that he was the perſon de- * * 
ſtined to diſcover it. The idea of Antipodes, — 
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and vicetoy of the ilands and territories he mould I navigat 
diſcover, and atrived at the Canaries, ue it waz pagan 
his intention to caſt anchor. 1500 Rome g 
1 HESE iſlands, ſituated at the diſtance _ five Cerda, 
hundred miles from the coaſts of Spain, and of a Wl thwarte: 
hundred miles from the cantinent of Africa, are had nev 
ſeven” in number. They were know'n to the extraorc 
Antients by che name of the Fortunate Iſlands, from R. 
It was at the moſt weſtern part of «his ſmall i months 
Archipelago that the celebrated Prolemy, who impoſſit 
lived in the ſecond century of the Chriftian ra, the forc 
eſtabliſhed à firſt meridian; from whence he termine 
computed the longirudes of all the places, the Wi of all tl 
geographical poſition of which he determined. fuccour 
According to the judicious remark of three French ſeized 1 
aſtronomers, who have publiſhed ſo curious and mera in 
ſo inſtructive an account of a voyage in 1771 Wl Canary, 
and 1472, he might have choſen Alexandria for Wi till 148 
this purpoſe : but he was apprehenſive, without by ther 
doubt, that this predilection for his country might Wi] made pi 
be imitated by others, and that ſome confuſion I goverue 
might ariſe from theſe variations. The plan Tux 
which this philoſopher adopted, of taking fo: WI is gener 
his firſt” meridian, that which appeared to dea coaſts; 
to the eaſt of it all the part of the. world then the plac 
know'n, was generally approved, and followed i upon fo 
for ſeveral centuries. It is only in modern times, wih ſno 
that ſeveral nations have improperly ſubſtituted Alt, 
to this meridian, dhe of the capital of their ou Old and 
empire. N 255 ferent k 
Tus habit that had been! coltraGen of Pen furniſh + 
ing the name of the Fortunate Iſlands, did no and a ce 

prevent them from veipg ad neglected. Som , 
navigaton A funf 
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navigators had certainly reconnoitred anew theſe * * Ira 
pagan territories, ſince, in 1344, the court of CES 
Rome gave the property of them to Louis de la a 
Cerda, one of the Infants of Caſtile. Obſtinately 
thwarted by the head of his family, this prince 

had never yet been able to avail himſelf of this 
extraordinary liberality, when Bẽthencourt went 
from Rochelle, on the 6th of May 1402, and two 

months after, ſeized upon Lancerota. It being 

impoſſible for him to proceed any farther with 

the forces he had remaining, this adventurer de- 

termined to pay homage to the king of Caſtile 

of all the conqueſts he ſhould make. With the 
ſuccours furniſned him by this monarch, he 

ſeized upon Fuerteventura in 1404, upos Go- 

mera in 1405, and upon the iſle of Ferro in 1406. 

Canary, Palma, and Teneriffe, did not ſubmit 

till 1483, 1492, and 1496. This Archipelago, 

by the name of tae Canary Iſlands, has ever ſince 

made part of the Spaniſh dominions, and nn 

governed by the Jaws of Ca# ile. 17 2 | 2 

Tux Canaries enjoy the advantage of a Rey chat 
is generally ſerene. The heat is great on the 
coaſts; but the air is agreeably temperate upon 
the places that are a litrle higher; and too cold 
upon ſome of the mountains that are covered 
with ſnow the greateſt part of the year. 
Allr, or nearly all the fruits and animals of the 

Old and of the New World, thrive upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of ſoil in theſe iflands.- - They 
furniſh oils, ſome ilk, a ' great deal of iperella®, 
and a conſiderable quantity of er to 


A fungous ſubſtance from whith mc dye i is extracted. 
chat 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


0 K that which comes from America. The corn they 
1 — ſupply, is moſt commonly ſufficient for the con- 


ſumption of the country; and, without mention- 
ing liquors of an inferior kind, their exports in 
wine amount annually to ten. or n thou- 
ſand pipes of malmſey, 
Ix 1768, the Cavaries reckoned. one hundred 
ant fifty- five thouſand one hundred and ſixty-ſix 
inhabitants, excluſive of five hundred, and eight 
clergy, nine hundred and twenty-two monks; 
and feven hundred and forty-fix nuns. Twenty- 
nine thouſand eight hundred of theſe inhabitants 
were embodied into a regiment. Theſe militia 
were nothing at that period but they have. fince 
been alittle diſciplined, as well as all tho . 
in the other Spaniſh colonies. 
: ALTHOUGH the audience, or Faperios cribunal 
of juſtice be in the iſland/ particularly called Ca- 
nary, yet the iſland of Teneriffe, which is know'n 
by it's volcanos, and by a mountain which, ac- 
cording to the lateſt and beſt obfervations, riſes 
one thouſand nine hundred and four toiſes above 
the level of the ſea, is conſidered as the capital of 
the Archipelago. It is the moſt extenſvwe, the 
richeſt, and the moſt populous. It is the refi- 
dence of the governor-general, and the feat of 
adminiſtration. The traders, who are almoſt all 
| or Americans, make their purchaſes | in 
1 harbour of Sainte Croix, and a in their 
_——_ there.. 
Tun money which theſe. W being to 
* iſlands, ſeldom circulates in them. It is not 
carried off by the imports, ſince they conſiſt only 


in a the monopoly of tobacco, and a tax of fix per 
cent. 
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cefit. on all exports and imports : inconſiderable » Sox 
reſources, which muſt be abſorbed by the expence 


of ſovereignty. If the Canaries ſend annually 
fiſteen or ſixteen hundred thouſand livres ® to the 
mother-country,, it is for the ſuperſtition of the 
cruſades: it is for one half of the firſt year's 
ſalaries paid to the crown, by thoſe who have 
obtained any poſt under government: it is for 
the droit des lances, ſubſtituted throughout the 
whole empire, to the obligation ſormerly impoſed 
upon all titled perſons, of following the king to 
war: it is for one third of the revenue of the 
biſhoprics, which, in whatever part of the world 
they may be, belongs to the government: it is 
for the produce of the lands acquired or preſerved 
by ſome families reſiding in Spain: in a word, 
it is to defray the expences of thoſe,' who by a 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, ambition, 'or the deſire of ac- 
quiring En are Prempeed to quit the Archi- 
pelago. 

So conſiderable an ' exportation of ſpecie has 
kept the Canaries conſtantly exhauſted. They 
would have emerged from this ſituation, had they 
been ſuffered peaceably to enjoy the liberty which, 
in 16 57, was granted them, of fitting out every 
year for the other hemiſphere, five ſhips laden 
with a thouſand tons of proviſions or merchane 
dize, Unfortunately, the reſtraints put upon this 
trade at Cadiz, gradually reduced. it to the ſend- 
ing of one very ſmall veſſel to Caracca. This 
tyranny is drawing to an end; and we ſhall ſpeak 


. From 62,5001. to 66,6661, 135. 4d. 
| 0 
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SOON GEAR decline, after we have accompanied Co- 
hn lumbus to the great ſcene upon which his genius 


Arrival of 
Columbus 
in the New 


World. 


and courage are going to be diſplayed. 

Ou the ſixth of September, the admiral quitted 
Gomera, where his too feeble veſſels had been 
repaired, and his proviſions renewed : he then 
abandoned the track purſued by preceding navi- 
gators ; and directed his courſe weſtward, in 
order to get into an unknow'n ocean. 

Ix a little time, the ſhip's crews, terrified at the 
idea of the immenſe tract of ſea that ſeparated 
them from their native country, began to expreſs 
their fears. They mutmured, and the moſt vio- 
lent of the mutineers propofed ſeveral times that 
they ſhould throw the author of their danger 
overboard. His moſt zealous adherents were 
even without hope; and he had now nothing to 
expect either from ſeverity or mildneſs. The 
admiral then ſpake to them in the following 
terms: F the land does not appear in three days 


time, I give myſelf up to your reſentment, T he 


ſpeech was bold, but not ram. 

Fon ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had found 

a bottom , and from other circumſtances, which 

are ſeldom. deceitful, he had reaſon to conclude 

that he was not far from the object of | his 
ſuit, 

Tur New World was diſcovered 3 in the month 
of October. Columbus landed on one of the 
Lucayns, or Bahama illands, which he called San- 
Salvador, and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of 


Iſabella. No European at that. time imagined 
: that 


or crimi 
humane, 
tues that 
people u 
with the 
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that there could be any injuſtice in ſeizing upon a n 
country which was. not inhabited by: Chriſtians. — 


Tux iſlanders on ſeeing ibe ſhips," and à race 
of men ſo different from themſtives, were terri-. 
fied, and ran away. The Spaniards caught ſome 
of them, treated, them wich great civility, and 
diſmiſſed them loaded with preſens. 
Tun behaviour entirely difipated-the feary of 
the whole nation: the inhabitants appeared upon 
the fnore without arms. Several of them came 
on board. They viewed every thing with admi- 
ration. Their manners were free and open. They 
brought fruits. They aſſiſted the Spaniards in 
getting on ſhore, by taking them upon their 
ſhoulderz. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iſlands ſhewed the fame obligiug diſpoſition. The 
failors, ſent by Columbus to mae diſcoveries, 
every where mer wick the kindeſt reception. 
Men, women, and children, were employed in 
procuring- prowiſtons for them. They filled 
nen niger," flepe with the — 
conn ie n:; Sen l. 
Tir me, ade. whether theſe were Gba 


people landing atrong Tevages; ot ſavages among 


civilized peopfe? Of Of what conſequence was it 
that they were naked ; that they delt in the miuſt 
cf the foreſts, and lived under huts; that there 
was neither à code of laws among them, nor civit 


or criminal juſtice, provided they were mild, 


humane, beneficent, 'and poſſeſſed all the vir- 
tues that diſtinguith the homan'fpecies? Alas! 
people with the fame behaviour woutd have met 
with the ſame Teception every where. Let vs 
oY forget, 


| nook forget, if it be. poſſible, che inſtant of this diſ- 
3 covery, this firſt interview between two worlds, 


HISTORY: or F SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


or rather let us recall it to our memory, — 
increaſe our deteſtation of the one we inhabit. 

Bor it was gold the Spaniards wanted, cit 
they ſoon found it. Several of rhe favages wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which 
they preſented to their new gueſts ; who on their 
part were more diſguſted with the naked appear- 
ance and ſimplicity: of theſe people, than touched 
with their kindneſs. They were incapable of diſ- 
cerning in them the genuine characters of nature. 
Surpriſed to find men of a copper colour without 
beards or hair on their bodies, they looked upon 
them as a race of imperfect animals, who were 
only to be treated with humanity, till the neceſ- 
ſary information was obtained in regard to the 
neighbouring E and che ſeat ol _— you 
mines. Fat FEY M5 HA$ 465 

Havi WE A 80 of onen maler am 
Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one 
called by the natives Hayti; to which he gave 
the name of Hiſpaniola, and which is now called 
of San Domingo; he was conducted thither by ſome 
- ſavages of the other iſlands, ho accompanied 
him without the leaſt diſtruſt, and gave him to 
underſtand, that it was the great iſland which fur- 
niſhed them with the metal the en were ſo 
eager to acquire. 

Taz iſland of Hayti, 3 is two oat 
Jeagyes | in length, and ſixty, and in ſome places 
eighty, in. breadth, is divided from eaſt to weſt 
by a chain of mountains, which occupy the cen- 

| | Toh g ter 


IN THE EAST AS wist bs. 


ter of the "iſland," and are for the molt part ſteep. B00 K 
it was diftribured into five Populous kingdoms, — 


the inhabitants of which lived in perfect amity. 


Their kings, who were called Caciques, were ſo 


much the more abſolute, as they were much be- 
loved. The complexion of theſe people was much 
fairer than that of thoſe in the other iſlaads. They 
painted their bodies. The men went quite naked. 
The women wore a kind of cotton petticoat, which 
reached no further than their knees. The girls, 
as well as the men, were naked. Their food was 
maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſn. As they were 
remperate, nimble, and active, but not ſtrong, 
they were averſe from labour. They lived free 
from care in a ſtate of agreeable indolence. Their 
time was {pent in dancing, diverſion, and ſleep. 
By the accounts the Spaniards give of them, they 
ſhewed little marks of underſtanding; and indeed 
iſlanders, who live in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
the reſt of mank ind, mult of neceſſity have very 
confined ideas.” Detached ſocieties arrive at im- 
provement by ſlow and difficult advances. They 
derive no advantages from | thoſe diſcoveries, 
which time and experience throw in the way 
of other people: neither do the chances of ac- 


quiring n. occur ſo N 2 : 


them. 

Tus Spaniards n conſeß, r theſe 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoſt diveſted of any paſſion whatever. T hey 
were ignorant, but ſhewed no deſire of being in- 
formed. This indifference, and the confidence they 
repoſed in- ſtrangers, prove that they were happy. 
9 2 
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— 3 nat much attached: and it is probable that 


been calumniat 


n npt for, them» They. vere the Eutapeam, 


ofthe Europeans. 1 von 


ha vt ſome privileges and. diſtindtipns; allotted u 
herz but theſe gave her no athority over the 


ide beſf, and by whom: he wehrt hienſelf bel 


(ENTS, AND TRADE | hy 


Lim ins a collection, of ſongs, Which. "they 
| rom-thcir infancy l. d ithey: bad, Anden 
non with N roe fabjes.c 


a cs 


z.know little of their religion, to. ich che 


ticular, 
and deſtr 
to have 
covery o 


in this re as well as in many otherz, cheꝝ 
5 Se be authors af their deſtruc- 


tion; ho pretend that theſe illanders, whoſe 


8 THars: 

haters vere ſo gentle, paid adoration to a num. bow and 
her 'of "malevolent, beings. The worſhippers of 4 being ha 
| pig © deity can never be-good themſelve, WI.;.1* ſhat 


Bic: of what conſequence were their deities or 
their mode i worlhip?,. Did they queſtion the 
ſaber upon the {objec} of their, religion Or 

their belief 2, motive. of curioſiey, hatred, « or. 


ordinary 
mpenetr: 
ot with 
ome ſma 
ould felt 
naking tl 
THEY \ 
e of whi 
e are litt 
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obtainin 
ad alſo { 


en ei 
reſt. She was the one whom the huſband loved 5 = 


who conducted themſelves . if ahey had ber 
adviſed by the dæmon of the-iftangers.; /and-che 
iſlanders behaved: * 5 adept aþeyed the Dei 


5 


Pn had no jo 030 betten he number o 
ei It was common for: one of ol them to 


CoLums 
ge the fr 
time 
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e power. 
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beloved. On the death of her hv{band, ſhe ſome 
. times, caſed herſelf to be buried in the ſame grave 
with him. This was not a cuſtom, a duty, 07-1 
point of honour, among theſe people; but iht 
18 found i it N to e ime 

el 
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* * 
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manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, 


exceſſive indulgence of the iſlanders in this par- 


covery of America. 


bow and artows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was ſometimes armed 
vith ſharp” ſtones, or the bone of a-fiſh. The 
ordinary dreſs of the Spaniards was of itſelf an 


ot with little dexterity. Theſe weapons and 
ome ſmall clubs, or rather large ſticks, which 
ould ſeldom give a mortal blow, were far mie 
naking theſe people formidable. _ 

Taxy were diſtinguiſhed into different Sat: 
e of which had a claim'to a kind of nobility; but 
e are little acquainted either with the preroga- 
ves annexed to this diſtinction, or with the means 
obtaining it. This ignorant and ſavage people 
ad alſo ſorcerers among them, who have always 
en either the offepring or parents of ſuperſti- 
3 

corumnus omitted no attention chat might en- 
ige the friendſhip of theſe iſlanders. But at the 
time he made them ſenſible, that, though he. 
d no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
e power. The proofs he gave in their preſence 
the ſurpriſing effects of his artillery, convinced 
Natal. 8 them 


licentioufneſs, and vice; and to the pretended 


ticular, they attributed the origin of a diſgraceful 
and deſtructive diſcaſe, which is generally thought 
to unn LCN ET 


Tatss iſlanders had no other weapon that "y 


mpenetrable armour againſt arrows of this kind, 
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her tendlereſt affection. This freedom in love and TAP K 
marriage, which was authorized by their laws anꝗddi 
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258: HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 10 
BIO t them of the truth of wh he ſaid They looked teache 

| . upon the Spaniards as men deſcended from hea - ence 
ven; and the preſents they received, were, in their permi: 
eſtimation not mere curioſities, but ſacred things. of Spa 

This error was productive af great advantages; Wl loaded 

nor was it removed by any act of folly or cruelty, honou 

They gave the ſavages red caps, glaſs beads, pins, ſevente 


Knives, ee moms Lenken gold and 


0 reachel 


proviſions. Fe A to vis; 

» CoLumMays availed him of dis harmony to 
fi upoh / a place fot a ſettlement, Which he de- aries; 
ſigged-ſhould be the center of all his ſuture pro · Bi the ſeec 
jets: He erectedꝭ a fort with the aſſiſtance of the ¶ ly to th 
ianders, who cheerfully laboured to forge chains with th 
for themſel ves. He leſt chirtyrnine Caſtilians in I of whic 
the place; and, having reconnoitred the e jumbus 
part of the iſland, ſet ſail for Spann. upon th 
H arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia; from Spaniarc 
whence he had ſailed ſeven months befure, He BF own defi 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where the-cour Wi tyrannic 
reſided. This journey Was a triumph. The no- Wl perſuade 
bility and the people went to meet him, and fo ſelf, tha 
lowed him in crowds to the preſence of; Ferdi- revenge 
nand and Iſabella. He: preſented to them ſome i the nam 
ilanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. borders 
He produced pieces of gold, birds, cotton was. erect 
and many curioſities, which were valuable. o iſlanders 
account of their novelty. Such a variety of un- part of 
common objects, expoſed to the view of a peopꝭ and whe 
whoſe vanity-inflamed by imagination magnified mines. 
every ching, made them fancy that they ifaw u Wan: 
;nexhauſtible ſource of riches for ever flowing viſiogs ch 
into their country. The enthuſiaſm ſpread, and been eithe 


* en . abs 1 3 


ence. the ſqvereigus gave to Columbus, he was 


permitted. to he caveted, and to ſit as a grandee 


of Spain. e felated his voyage to theme They 
loaded him with ; carefſes;cammendations; and 


honours, ; and ſoon after he reimbarked with 


ſcyenteen ſail; to make pew diſcoreries and to 
eſtabliſh ealon ies. cn, 0 

On his arrival at San Domingo wich gfteen 
inndicd, men, ſoldiers, 1attificers, -and»*mifion- 
aries ; with proviſions! for their ſubſiſtenoe ; With 
the ſeeds of all the plants that were thought like 
ly to thrive in this hot and damp climate; and 
with the domeſtic animals of the old hemiſphere, 
of which there was not one in the newone, Co- 
lumbus: found nothing but ruins and! darvaſes 
upon the ſpot whete he had left fortifications and 
Spaniards. Theſe plunderers had oecaſigned their 


own deſtruction by their haugimy, licentious, and 
had the addreſs to 


tyrannical — and theo 
perſuade thoſe ho had leſs maderation than him- 
ſelf, that! it. was good policy to poſtpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with 
the name of Iſabella, was conſtructed on the 
borders pf the ocean; and that of Saint Thomas 
was erected on the mountains of Cibao, here the 
ilanders gathered from the torrents, the greateſt 
part of the gold they uſed for their ornaments, 
and Nen he ee Wau to open 


mines. sd 1a; * 2 Aion. 4 ts 1 *. . f 


Wx theſe — were narrying. ki the pro- 


viſions, that had been brought from Europe had 
been either conſumed or were ſpoilt, The colony had 
| 0 not 
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260 HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
3 not received freſh ones enough to ſupply the de- 


wax ficiencys: and foldiers; or ſailors, had neither had 


any:leiſure; k nowlege, or inclination enough to 
praduce:freth articles of ſubſiſtence, It became 
neceſſary tu have recourſe to the natives of the 
country, who cultivating but little, were unable 
to ſubliſt ſtrangers, who, though they were the 
moſt moderate perſons of the old hemiſphere, 
vet conſumed each of them as much as would 
have beenaſufficient for ſeveral Indians. Theſe 
unſortunate people gave up all they had, and till 
more was required. Theſe continual exaction: 
produced. an alteration in their character, which 
was naturally timid; ahd all the Caciques, ex- 
ecpt i Guacanahari, who had firſt received the 
Spaniards, in his dominions, reſolved to unite 
their forces, in order to break a yok e which was 
See, Coruitnus deſiſted ſrom purſuing his diſco- 


committed 


by the con- veries, in order to prevent, or put a ſtop to this 


Tera, unexpedted danger,” Although two-thirds of his 
pe, anther lowers had been hurried to the grave by miſery, 
| by the climate, and by debauchery; although 
ſickneſs prevented many of thoſe who had eſcaped 


though he could not muſter more than two hun- 
dred infantry and twenty horſe to face the enemy; 


- yet this extraordinary man was not afraid of at- 
tacking, in 1495, in the plains of Vega Real, an 
army, which hiſtorians in general have computed 

at one hundred thouſand men. The chief pre- 
caution taken nen en in the 
night: time. 43 
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Tat ubhappy iſlanders were conquered before 10 
the action began. They conſidered the Spaniards amt 


as beings of a ſuperior order. Their admiration; 
reſpect, and fear, were increaſed by the European 
armour; and the ſight of the cavalry in particular 
aſtoniſned them beyond meaſure. Many of them 
were ſicnple enough to believe that the man and 
the horſe were the ſame animal, or a kind of deity. 
Had their courage even been proof againft.theſe 
impreſſions of terror, they could have made but a 
faiat reſiſtance. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a diſcipline: to which they were ſtrangers; muſt 
have eaſily diſperſed then. They fed on all 
ſides. To puniſh them for their rebelliun, as it 
was called, every Indian above, fourteen (years of 
age, was ſubjected to tribute in gold , in cot · 
ton, according tothe diſtrict he lived inet 
Tnuis arrangement ruf matters, which required 
aſſidubus labour, appeared the greateſtaſ evila to 
a people who were not uſed to he employed. 
The deſire of getting rid of their oppreſſors, be- 
ame their only paſſion. As they entertained no 
rcher hope of their being able to ſend chem 
way by force, the idea occurred to them, in 
1496, of expelling them by famine. In this view. 
y ſowed no more maize, they pulled up the 
aſſava roots that were already planted, and they 
hemſelves took refuge among the moſt barren 
nd ſteep rocks, 
DzsezrAT® reſolutions are (widows: 1 
ith ſucceſs; accordingly, that which the Indians 
ad taken proved extremely fatal to them, The 
ſts f rude and uncultivated nature were not 
83 ſufficient 
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wil thn ſufficient for their ſupport, as' chey Had incon⸗ 
— fderately' eupected they would be; and their 
8 ckung Rowever diſfrult of acceſs, was not able 
to ſereen them from the purſuits of their incenſtd 

_ tyrants; Who, during this total privation of local 
_ reſources; uceidentally feceived ſome Proviſions 
from the mother eoufitry; Their rage was car- 
riet to ſueh a height; that they trained up dogs 
to hunt and deyour theſe unhappy men; and it 
has even Been ſaiq, that ſome of the Caſtilians 
ha# made a vw to maſſacre twelve Indians ever 
day In Hohbur of the twelve Apoſtles, Before 
this event, the iſfand is reckoned to contain 1 
minmion of inhabitants, A third part of this con- 
ſiderable lation periſhed on this oralen, by 
fatigue, hunger, and the ſword.” Exell d U ." 

| Scarce” had the remains of che unfortunate 
EWH&hadl eſcaped'fomany difalters, return- 

2d to He Habitate, where calamities of another 
kind were prep aring for them, than diviſtons 
- ardfe aông their perſtcutors. The removal of 
the capital ef the cofohy from the north to the 
ſouth, fön GWM to San Domingo; might 
polſibiy Mr ih" 4 Pretence for ſome complaints: 
bur the diſſentions had theit chief 61 gin in the 
e raifed to an unc tion degree of ferment. 
ation under ada and not — re- 


ſtrained by an authorify not properly eftabliſhed, 
When the buſineſs was to dethrone ſome caciqut 
to plunder ſome diſtrict, or to exterminate ſome 
village, the commands of Colurnbos's brethe, 
or of his repreſentative were " readily obeyed. 
Alter the ſharing of the Post, the ſpirit of inde 


pendence 


going to 
longer a 
the livid 
home tl 
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3 again the prevailing ſpirit: * 0 * 
and their mutual jealouſies and animoſities were i... 
only attended to. The parties at length too op 
arms againſt each n and war 79 9 den 
clared.” AW 1 * voi 34 Nie 31644 

Dont the beute of thele debe the adi 
ral was in Spain, where he had returned in order 
to anſwer the accufations that were inceffantly | 
renewed Againſt him. The recital of all the great 
actions he had performed, and the expoſition of 
all the uſeful things he meant to Carry into exe- 
cution, eaſily regained him the confidence of Iſa- 
bella. Ferdin⸗ and kme began to bè a little — 
conciled to the idea of diſtant voyages. : 
plan of a regular form of government was . 
which was fürſt to be tried at San Domingo, and 
afterwards adopted, with ſuch alterations as expe- 
rience ſhould have ſhew'n to be neceſſary, in the 
ſeveral ſettlements, which in proceſs of time 

might be founded in the other hemiſphere. Men, 
{killed in the working of the mines, were care- 
fully ſelected ; and the government took upon 
itſelf. 0p and te maintain _—_ dame 5 
5er . 7 A NN! 15 

Tur People thought difercorly Hom theis 0 
vereigns Time, which brings on reflection When 
tho firſt tranſports of enthuſiaſm” are paſſed, had 
extinguiſhed the deſire originally ſo ardent, of 
going to the New World. It's gold was no 
longer an object af temptation: on the contràry, 
the lividꝗ complexions of all thoſe who returned 
home; the ſevere and diſgraceful diſtempers with 
N moſt of them were — -the accounts 

| S 4 of 
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FOO on umhditſamehoſe of the 'vlimate;\ of the 
— numbers cho had loſt their lives, and: the: hard- 
flips th had undergona from the / ſcarcity of 
praxiſfions ran unwillingneſs to be vnder the com. 
mando a foreigner, the ſeverity of whoſe. dif. 

cimlioc was generally cenſureds and, perhaps, the 

jealouſy chat was entertained of his growing re · 
putation :; all theſe reaſons contributed to produce 

ant inſuperable prejudice againſt San Domingo in 

the ſubjects of the crown of Caſtile, the only Spa- 

niards who, : till: che year 2593. were allowed to 

embark for, that ilands 1, WR EO}; 3 

:»Tpoway tbſolytely-neceflarys however, to pro- 
cuxerroloniſts : the admiral therefore propoſed to 
have recourſa o the priſons, and, to reſcue cri- 
minals from death and ãnfamy, for the purpoſe of 
ASggtandeing their county, of Which they were 
the refuſe. and the diſgrace. Phis project would 
have been attended wich fewer inconveniences in 

ſuch colonies as having gained a more ſolid-eſta- 
bliſhment;,/ might, by che force of their laws, have 
reſtrained: or currected linentious and profligate 
individuals ;-bur infant ſkazes:requirevfounders of 

a different character from a ſet of rogues.  Ame- 
rica will, perhaps, neven get rid of the ræmains of 
that alloy which 'debaſed the fitſt colonjes: that 
vere tran 1thithes: from Europe; and Co- 
lumbus himſelf was ſben envinced of esch 
ious advice he hadi giy en,. 24 om 2+ nh 
Had this enterpriſing ſraman carried out with 
bim men of the common ſtamp, he might, during 
the voyage, have inſpired them with hone prin 
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Theſe 


ons on thei 


— 


rerrival weuld have 


obediencey would neceſſatily have brought bacit 
to order, thoſe who had de viated from it. Suck 
a harmony would have been productive of th 
moſt falutary effects, and have eſtabliſnod the h 
lony on che moſt ſolid foundations + The Indians 


would have been. treated in a better manner, th 


mines worked to greater advantage, and the taxes 
more eaſily levied. The mother country, ani- 
mated by this ſucceſs to greater exertions; might 
have formed new ſettlements, which' would have 


augmented the glory, the wealch, and the power 


of Spain. Theſe important events, whick might 
have been brought forward in a:few years, were 
rendered abortive by this haſty ide. 
Tu malefactors who accompanied Columbus, 
in conjunction with the plunderers that infeſted 


San Domingo, formed one of the moſt unnatural 


kinds of ſocirty that: had ever appeared upon the 
globe. Their mutual coalition enabled them 
boldly to ſet all authority at defiance; and the 
impoſſibility of ſubduing them, made it neceſſary 
to have recourſe to attempts to bring them over. 
Several were tried in vain, At length, in 14993 
it was ſuggeſted, that to the lands which every 
Spaniard received, a greater or leſs number of 
ilanders ſhould" be annexed; whoſe time and la- 
bour was to be devoted to maſters deſtitute of 
humanity and prudenee. Tlis act of weakneſs 
reſtored apparent tranquillity to the colony but 
without conciliating to the admirab the aſfection 
of thoſe h profiged by it. The complaints 
1 | made 
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5 madd aguinſt lues were even More · Vonſtant, mot 
= ergem, more general, and move attended to than 
they had been before. ct Cevi 
Tuts extraordinary "ws poretaſes vpon very 
ard terms "the" fame Which his genius and in- 
duftry had p him. His fe exhibited a 
raſt of elevation and depreſſion, 
He was not only eontinually enpofed to the cabab, 
wi alfo obliged to ſubmit to the caprices of a 
havghty and turbulent court, which by turns 
rewarded or M reduced him to the neceſ- 
firy of making the moſt humiliating juſtifications, 
and reſtored hirn to it's confidence. 
Tur prejudice, entertained by the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry againſt the author of; the greateſt diſcovery 
erer made, aperated-ſo far, that an arbitrator was 
ent to the Ne World, to decide between Colum- 
dus and his ſoldiers. Bovadlilla, the moſt ambi- 
vious, feif4intereſted, unjuſt, and violent man that 
bad yet gone over to America, arrived at San 
Domingo in 15300; deprived the admiral of his 
fent him to Europe in irons. The ſovereigus were 
warned, by public indignation, that the warld 
expected the immediate puniſhment of ſo daring a 
crime, and che reparation of ſo gaeat an outrage. 
In order. to consiliate ꝓroprietꝝ with their, preju- 
dices, Ferdinand and Iſabella ecalled, with. real 
or ſeigned reſentugent, the agem who had is 
truſted him: but they did not reſtore to his poſt 
dhe deplarahie victim of, hö- inc prebggſibl 


: villany. 
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yillany. Columbus, rather ehen langviſh in in- 5 * 
dolenee, or live in a ſtate of humiliation, deter- — 
mined to undertake a fourth voyage as an Ade 
turer, into regions which might almoſt be ſaict to 
have been created by himſelf. After this · effort 
which neither the malice of mankind, nor the ta- 
price of the elements rendered uſeleſs, he ended 
in 1 506; at Valladolid, his brilliant career; whieh 
the recent death of Iſabella had deprivedꝰhit of 
every hoße of it's ever being fortunate. Al- 
though he was no more thafl fiſty- nine years of 
age, yet his b6aily ſtrength was much weakened ! 
but the faculties of his mind Hat? not loſt any of 
their energy: $004 066 20 e e e e rh 

Sven Was the end of this uncommon man 
who, to the aſtoniſnment of Europe, added a 
fourth part to the Earth, or rather half a world to 
this globe, 'which had been ſo long deſolate, and 
ſo little know'n; It might reaſonably have been 
expected, that public gratitude Would have given 
the name of this intrepid ſeaman to the new | i 
hemiſphere? the firſt diſcovery of which was Wenn ll | 
to bis enterprizing genius. This was the leaſt | | 
homage of reſpe&'that'could be paid to his me- 
mory; but either through envy, mattention, or 
the caprice of fortune even in the diſtribution of 
fam, this hondur was referved for Americus 
vephcivt # Florentine, who did nothing more 
than follow the fobtſteps of a man wheſe name 
"IT to Min —— in the liſt of great cha: 
Thus the very æra, which added Ame- 
— — the knowꝰn world, was'diſtingaiſhed-by an 
anger ice -n 
fatal 
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» & 0} fab prelude to thoſe ſcenes al vialence of which 


* ö he the 
eaten eehte 136 HIRq 107 of 

eee commenced 8 dil. 
every. Columbus, notwithſtanding his huma- 
nity: and his talents, increaſed them himſelf by 
fixing Americans upon the lands which he diſtri- 


duted to his ſoldiers. This plan, which he had 


purſued. merely to remove the æmbarraſſments to 
which he was expoſed: from an almoſt inceſſant 
ſpirit of rebellion vas. continued and extended by 
Bovadilla, in the view of gaining the affections of 
the Spaniards. Ovando, ho ſuceeeded him, broke 
all theſe connections, as he had been ordered to do. 
Reſt was the firſt enjoyment of theſe feeble beings, 
who had been condemned by force: to labours, 
which were neither conſiſtent with the nature of 
their. food, with their oonſtitution, nor with their 
cuſtoms. They then wandered about as chance 


did: nothing. The conſequenece-of. this indolence 
was a famine, which was fatal both to them and 
their oppreſſors. It might have been poſſible to 
bring about ſome fortunate. alteration in circum - 
ſtances with mildneſs, prudent regulations, and a 
great ſhare of patience. But theſe ſlow and mode- 

rate mgaſpres were not ſuitable to conquerors, who 
Veoere eager to acquire, and carneſt to enjoy. They 
demanged, with à degree of warmth . inſeparable 

from a concern of importance, chat all the Indians 
ſhauld be diſtributed amongzithem, in order to 

be employed in working af the inines, in the 
cultivation of corn, or in any other kind of 


directed their ſteps, or ſat themſelves down and 
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of which they-might be thought capable Raw ® 0 
gion and political views were the two pretenee . 
made uſe of to palliate this dreadful ſyſtem 1e 
was urged;'\charfo long as theſe ſavages were to- 
lerated in their ſuperſtitions, they would fever 
embrace Chriſtianity; and would always be in 4 
diſpoſition to revolt, unlefs their diſperſion ſhoukt 
put it out of their power to malte any artermpe;} 
The court, after ſeveral diſeuſſions, reſolved to 
adopt an arrangement, ſo comtrury to every ſound 
principle. Theiwhole iſland was divided into 4 
greater number of diſtrifts ; which the Spaniards 
obtained of greater or leſs extent) in proportion” 
to their ranks intereſt, or birth. The Indiansy 
whom the law was always bound? to protest 
though it never did it effectually either at Sam 
Domingo, or in in the othen parts of this new world 
where this nmr n mann. 
eſtabliſn ed.. gn „ 0% % 
Som eee were hs POTS conſe- 
quence of this arrangement: but they were put 
ſtop· to by treachery or by the effuſion of bloud 
When ſlavery was completely eſtabliſhed, the 
produce of : the mines became more certain. At 
firſt one half-belanged to the crown. This claim + 
was afterwards reduced meh 
limited to a fifth part.. e woke gov 
Tux treaſures broughe from San Domingo ex- 
cited the avarice even of thoſe Wh would not 
venture to croſs the ſeas. The grandees, the fa- 
vourites, and thoſe who had employments in the 
_ obtained ſome of this Property, which pro- 
cured 
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e cured them riches without cares without diſburſe- 
1 ments, and without anxiety. They committed 


My exes overflow with tears, and I can no Jonger 


diſcern what I am writing. 


kno letze of 


ico. 


principals. In leſs than ſix years time, ſixty 


velled and contracted for want fta proper ſupply 


children expire. Theqvhole race became entinct. 
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the care of them to agents who were to make theit 
own ſortunes, xhile they increaſed, thoſe of their 


thouſand American families were reduced to four - 
teen thoufand; and the continent and the adja- 
dent iſlands were. OO anita to ſupply 
their place. hib en eie eee 
(Ter- were — — together 
like beaſts. Thoſe who ſank under their burdens 
compelled to viſe by ſevere blos. No in- 
tercourſe paſſed between che ſexes extept by 
ſtealth? 1 The men periſhed in the mines; andthe 
women in the fields, which they cultivated wich 
their weak hands. Their conftitutions; already 
exhauſted with eceſſive labour, were ſtill further 
mothers expired with hunger and ſatigue, preſſing 
their dead or dying infants to their breaſts, ſhri- 


of milk. The fathers either poiſoned! themſelves, 
or hanged themſol des on thaſe very trees on which 
they had juſt before ſeen their wives or theit 


Let me be allowed to pauſe here for la moment. 


nenn 
Bron theſe ſcenes of horror had completed 
the ruin of the firſt countries diſcovered by the 
Spaniards in the New World, ſome adventurers 
of that nation, had formed ſettlements of leſs im- 


nn at . at Porto- Rico, and at Cuba. 
Velaſquez, 
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Velaſquez, who-founded the laſt of theſe, was de- N SDS 

ſirous. that his colony ſhould ; ſhare, . with that -!⸗ꝑñũß⸗˖ 

San Domingo, the advantage of: mak ing diſcos 

veries on the continent; and he ſound moſt of che 

perſons, whom an active and ãnſatiable aridity 

had led into his iſland, very well diſpoſed to 

ſecond" his view. A hundred and ten perſons 

embarked, on the eighth of /February' 1815, wn 

board three ſmall: veſſels at Saint Jagoy ſailed 

veſtwatd, and landed ſucceſſivel at Yucaran, and 

at Campeachy. They were tectived as enemies 

upon both ſtheſe coaſts ; many f them -periſhed 

in the conteſts they were engaged in, and the tit 

regaineduin the utmoſt confuſion, the port from 

whenoe they had ſet out a ſeã months before wic 

ſuch flattering expectations. Their return was 

marked by the death uf Cord va, the commander. 

of the expedition, who expired of his wounds.- 1 - 
Tx this period, the new hemiſphere had pre- 

ſented nothing tothe Spaniards bot naked ape 

wandering ſavages; -withour-- doecupation or 

form of government · This was the firſt time they 

had ſeen a people dwelling in houſes, elothed, 

formed into a national body, and — 6 ad- 

vanced in erer en 3 Ne 

vaſes. ttt AK} + flu 
Ton — cited nebenher 

of new dangers, preſented, at the ſutme time, the 

alluring proyielk of a rich booty; two hundred 

and forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 

four ſhips. fitted out by the chief of the colony 

at his o expence. They began by verifying 

* * brought by the preceding adventurers; 

they 
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| voor they then continued. their voyage as far as the 


2 river Panuco, und thought they perceived in all 
till more evident marks af civilization. 


parts 

They often landed. Sometimes they were very 
warmly attacked, and ſometimes they were received 
with a degree of reſpect bordering upon adoration, 


They found one or two opportunities of exchang- 


ing ſome: trifles of the old hemiſphere for the gold 
of the new one. The moſt enterprizing of them 
| were of opinion that a ſettlement ſhould: be formed 


animated with the ſoul of a hero, and did not think 


his. forces ſufficient for ſo important am under- 
taking. He returned to Cuba, where he gave an 
account, more of leſs: exaggerated, of all he had 
ſeen, and of all he had been able to learn, con- 
cerning the empire of Mexico. 


Ten Segen, of. chis. immenſe, and opulent 


| region was immediately reſolved. upon by Velaſ- 
quezz but he took ſome time in deliberating up- 
on the choice of the agent he meant to employ 
on this occaſion. He was apprehenſive of intruſt- 
ing the buſineſs to a man who ſhould not have the 
qualities neceſſary to inſure it's ſucces, or to one 
_ ſhould have too much ambition to give the 
honour of it to him. His confidants at length de- 
termined his choice in favour of Fernando Cortez, 
the one of his lieutenants whom his talents moſt 
ſtrongly indicated as the fitteſt perſon to execute 
the project, but at the ſame time the moſt impro- 
per to anſwer his perſonal views. The activity, 
elevation of mind, and boldneſs diſplayed by the 


new 


Lk EFzS 


II Tr Werne,. 
new. commande 


remove, Waken all the 5 apwieyy f gener 
naturally tho ſuſpiè tous. He was-obſcrve@ ru 
employed, firlty! in private, 
in ſuggeſting a plan for the withdra wing ef un 185 
portant domino; which hb reproached hirſelf 
vith having inconſiderately giver” Bat i br. 
gret waß too late, Before the arrangements, 
rived to kee back is lc, compoſes of even 


the renth%February. 1519, With mine hundred 
ailors, fe hundred und eight u 
eſp” ie 2 rffireÞ=tw6* croſs-bowy; | 
ts aid piles; fon? falcch 


| 5 1 2/21 0 Nen Duboldr 


ſufficient they may —— e e et 
Lordi ſnSd by de Erh . 


ents: The plans vf 


ding te meaſures either well or ill eoncerred, © 
wo" who-carried them into enecution at their o-]m 
zxpen6s,- The chirſt of gold, and che ſpirit of - 
chiyalry which fill ſubſiſted, were the two chief 
otives thdt oneited the ferment. Theſe two 
dowerful incentives hurried at once into theNew-: 
ſorld men of the higheſt and of the loweſt claſs in 
ociety4.irobbers intent on nothing hut plunder; 
ad men of exalted minds, who imagined they 
vere purſuing the road to glory. This is the 


Vor. III. T wee 


ſmall:veſſels; opuld · be ſettled it had fer fail en 


d by pneare pern —— e 


eaſon why che veſtiges of theſe firſt conquerors 


dean Prepedng dor atwexpeditign;? 39,0 | 
the dificulties'of which he fore ſtes and-withor no? Goywes 
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* * were marked by ſo many crimes,: and: by fo may 
3 extraordinary actions; why their cupidity was $ { 
' atrocious, and their bravery ſo aſtoniſhing; © 

+ Cortez ſeemed to be animated with the tm 
paſſions of "riches and of füme. In going to the 

place of his deſtination, he attacked the Indian 05 

of Tabaſco, beat their troops ſeveral times; com- ropeari 

pelled them to fue for peace, received” homag Wl They © 

from them, and obliged them to give him provi the aft 

1 ſions, ſorne pieces of cotton, and twenty women Wl jnured 
| who were glad to follow him. This readineſs d cjous h 
1 _ theit's may be accounted) for very naturally. unforeu 
Ix America the men were in genetal'addide! endeawi 
to that ſhameſul kind'of debauchery” Which ſhoch ſword 


upon! 
vonſan 
that el 
people 
that ne 


nature, and perverts animal inſtinét. This de deſerts, 
pravity has been attributed by ſome to natur much n 
weakneſs, which, however, ſhould rather ſeem v of their 
be contrary than incentive to it. It may ratheM went to 
be aſeribed to the heat of the climate; the con in order 
tempt the men have for the ſofter ſex; the litt ſports w 


pleaſure that can be experienced in the arms of if rious att 
woman haraſſed with labour; the inconſtancy oF Spaniart 
taſte; the caprice which incites us in every part contriby 
cular to enjoyments that are leaſt common; an Theſe-w 
Inſpires vs with certain inordinate propenſities uM quently | 
voluptuouſneſs, more eaſy to be conceived thu betrayed 
explained with decency. Beſides, thoſe hunting Tax 4 
parties, in which the men were frequently abſeu Marina. 
from the wor en for whole months, contribute lerably p 
a Also to familiarize men more with each other. T by ſome 
vice is therefore in theſe countries nothing mot among t 
than the conſequence of an univerſal and viole" She had 


| Pelton, which even in civilized nations "trampls 


baſco be 
vp | 


— - 
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pon Bendorf virtue, deeeney, probity, kde ties of 5 9 * 
aſp! and. pathlotie' ſentiment? "beſides, SE 
that there are ſofiie * ackions to which "civilized | 
people have with reafori” atrached” moral ideas, 
that never have entered into the minds of ſavages. 
 Howaven" (chi may be; the arrival of the'Eu- 
ropeatiy FAG He ideas in che American women. 

They :rhrew themſelves Witfiout relbctanct into 

the artis of theſe libidipos ſtrangers, who had 
jnured themſelves to Ertietey, And ele an. 
cious hands were imbrued in blood. While the 
unfortufidte” remains” of theſe ſavage nations were 
endeavouting to ſeparate themſelves from the 
ſword that purſued them by immenſe tracts of 
deſerts, their women who had been Hitherto to 
much neglected, boldly trampling on the carcaſes 
of their children and of their murdered hüſbands, 
went to ſeek their deſtroyers even in ther camp, 
in order to intice them to fhare the ardent tran- 
ſports with which they were devoured· This fu- 

I rious attachment of the American women for the 
Spaniards! may be reckoned àmong the caufes that 
contributed” to the conqueſt of the New World. 
Theſe women uſually ſerved them as guides, fre- 
quently procured — Rl and ſometimes 
betrayed conſpiracies to them. 

Tx moſt celebrated of theſe women was named 
Marina. Though ſhe was the daughter of a to- 
lerably powerful cacique, ſnhe had been reduced, 
by ſome fingular events, to a ſtate of Merry 
among the Mexicans from her earlieſt infancy. 
She had been brought, -by: freſh incidents, to Ta- 
n before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 
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B 8 4 * with her figure and her charms, they-ſoon-diſtic- 
Pe 5 guiſhed her from the reſt. Their general ſur- 
rendered his heart to her, and at the ſame time 
excited a Warm paſſion in, her breaſt. In the 

midſt of amorous embraces the readily learnt the 

Spaniſh language. Cortez, on his part, ſoon dif- 

covered the intelligent mind ang.refolure charatee Not the 

of his miſtreſs ; and not only made her his. inter- Mexica: 

preter, but alſo his adyiſer. All hiſtorians agree Wl would ſ 

that ſhe acted a een eee memora 

againſt Mexico: Cl 
db _ Moſtmagona way: ſovereign, ef the empie eularly- 
e when the Speniards landed there, The: monarch ture. 1 
engage- was ſoon informed of the arrival of theſe ſtranger, faſcinate 
met he Throughout this vaſt extent of kingdom couries {this imp 
—_—_— were placed at different diſtances, who ſpeedily {gain the 
| acquainted the court with every thing that hap- Nuſurpatic 
pened in the moſt diſtant provinces; . Their diſ. part of tl 
patches were compoſed, of pieces of totton; upon ſa long ti 

which were delineated. che ſeveral circumſtancts Bin boch þ 

of the affairs that required the at nti furprifing 
ment. The figures were intermined with hiew eaſons 0 
glyphic characters, which, ſupplied what e ections. 
of the painter had not heen able to expreſs- Anz: 
Ir vas to be expected, that a prince _ had ncertain, 
pore raiſed to the chrone by his valour, Who had a 
extended his empire by | conqueſt, *who was in f theſe c 
poſſeſſion of numerous and diſciptined. - armies; Moral: hift 
would either ſend to attack, or would have march tude 
ed hirnſelf to diſperſe, a handful of adventures 
ho dared to infeſt and plunder his dominions 
But this ſtep was neglected; and the-Spaniards 
en always an . 
412 Iouz, 


der of con 
he ſun. 
deing invs 
ckion of 
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lous, endeavoured to explain,” by having recourſe 9 


r 


to a miracle, a conduct fo; evidently oppoſite to 2 


to the charactet of the monarch, and incompatible 
with his ſituation. The writers of this ſuperſti- 


tious nation have not ſorupled to declare to the 


hole univerſe, that a little beſore the diſcovery 
of the New World; it had been foretald to the 
Mexicans, that an invineible people from the eaſt 
would ſoon come among them, who would, in a 
memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
irritated” by their moſt horrid crimes, and parti- 
eularly that vice which is moſt repugnant to na- 


ture. This fatal prediction alone, they ſay, had 


faſeinatod the underſtanding of Montezuma. By 
this impoſture, they imagined that they ſhould 
gain the double advantage of juſtifying their 
vſurpations, and making Heaven anſwerable for a 
part of their cruelties. This abſurd fable has for 
a long time obtained credit among ſome perſons 
in both hemiſpheres, and the infatuation is not ſo 
ſurpriſing as might at firſt be imagined. The 
eaſons of it will be wade pb te a few rey 

icdhions;(. .. oa 5219) F453 45 


noertain, have ſubverted the earth; and the 


df theſe cataſtrophes, of Which the natural and 
oral hiſtory of che world furniſhes us with a 
ltitude of inconteſtible proofs.” A great num- 
der of comets are moving; in all directions, round 
he ſun. The motions of their orbits, far from 
deing invariable, are evidently changed _—_— the 
. of the planets, Several of theſe bodies 


AnTrnT revolutions, ths! period of which i is 


ience of aſtronomy demonſtrates the poſſibility 
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eK have. paſſed, near the earth and may poſſibly have internal 
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bb... HD ſtruck againſt it. This event is not likely to on, and 


happen in the courſe oſ one year, or even of one I eternal 
century: but the probability of it increaſes ſo WM apparen! 
much from the number of the earth's de from ea 


that it may almoſt be aſſrrted, that this: planet globe to 
has not always eſcaped the ſhack: of the different ¶ prebenſic 
comets that have tray erſed it's orbit. recollect 
Sven a circumſtance muſt have occaſioned in- ¶ future cl 
expreſſible ravages upon the ſurface of the globe. ¶ concerni 
The rotatory axis being altered, the ſeas would expectati 

abandon their former poſition to precipitate them- Wl world. 

ſelves towards the new. equator; the greateſt part ſelt in ex 
of the animals would either be drowned by the doned by 
deluge, or deſtroyed by the violent ſhock: given {*2oſe cor 
to the earth by the comet; and whole ſpecies minds of 
muſt have been annihilated: ſuch are 1 an received 
which a comet muſt have produced. tion; ane 
IN DzrRND ENT of this general eee 3 in countr 

tion, earthquakes, volcanoes, and a variety of of theſe 
other unknow'n cauſes, which act on the internal markable 
parts of the globe, as well as on it's ſurface, muſt Mau, 
have changed the reſpective poſition of it's parts, calamity: 
and confequently the ſituation of the poles upon M and heav 
which it rotates. The waters of the ſea, dil. imagines 
placed by theſe changes, muſt have quitted one neath him 
tract of land to occupy another, and muſt har Italy happ 
cauſed thoſe inundatious and ſucceſſive deluge iin the nat 
which have, in all parts, left viſible marks of tvin ranſaior 
and deyaſtation, or laſting memorials of their fati under the 
en the annals or traditions of mankind. are accuſe 
Tuis perpetual ſtruggle of one element wit cauſe of w 
which has 


another" of the earth 0 the waters in w 
] inter U 
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internal cavities; and of the ſea incroaching up- K 
on, and ſwallowing up, large tracts of land; this —— 


eternal conteſt ſubſiſt ing between two elements 
apparently incompatible, but in reality inſeparable 
from each other, expoſes the inhabitants of the 
globe to evident dangers, and fills them with ap- 
prebenſions concerning their fate. The lively 
recollection of paſt, naturally inſpires a dread of 


future changes. Hence the univerſal traditions 


concerning deluges in the earlier ages, and the 
expectation of the future conflagration, of the 


Kee The violent agitations which have been 


felt in every part of the globe, earthquakes occa- 
ſioned by inundations, or vulcanoes produced by 
thoſe conyullions, excite and keep up terror in the 
minds of men. This terror has been diffuſed, and 
received the ſanction of every ſyſtem of ſuperſti- 
tion ; and it is obſeryed to operate, moſt ſtrongly 
in countries, ſuch as America, where the veſtiges 
of theſe reyolutions of the globe: are moſt re- 
markable and moſt recent, 285 

Mau, once poſſeſſed with fear, conſiders a Gogle 
calamity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth 
and heaven ſeem equally to conſpire his ruin: he 
imagines that he views death both above and be- 


tally happen at the ſame juncture, as connected 
in the nature and order of things; and, as every 
ranſaction on this globe muſt neceſſarily appear; 
under the aſpect of ſome conſtellation, the ſtars 
are accuſed of having a ſhare in every calamity, the 
cauſe of which! is unknow'n; and the human mind, 


neach him: he looks upon events, which acciden- 


which has ever been bewildered i in it's inquiries 
"4 - concerning 
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20 * concerning” the origin of evil, has been led in 
9 ſuppoſe,' chat certain fimilar ſituations of the 
planets, however common, have an immediate 
| and neceſſary iufluence on all revolutions happen. 
ing at the time; or ſbon after ſuceoding - 
- Potirtokt events, in particular, on aecobnt of ſented, 
their greater importance to mankind, have ever miſſed 
been conſidered as more immediately depending At len 
on the motion of the ſtars. | Hence have arifen were ol 
falſe predietiong, and the terrors they have in- have v 
2 z terrors which have always diſturbed the terms c 
„and of which ignoratice” is the cauſe, 
py — fame time — it enen, ile e of 

them. ann 
Tuovon ee as well as many other 
perſons, might poſſibly have been affected with 
this diſeaſe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumſtance that can induce vs to impute this pre- 
vailing weaknefs to him, His political conduct, 


| - however, was not the Wiler on this account. In hi: 
1 Since this prince had been upon the. throne, he iſ cala; . 
| had no longer diſplayed any of thoſe” talents tha I Mexica: 
- had placed him upon it. Sunk in a ſtate of ire; 
1 | effeminacy and indolence, he deſpiſed his ſubjedts, would f. 
Io and oppreſſed his tributaries.” His mind was ſo ll to pals - 
n debaſed and corrupted, that even the arrival of MW allianee. 
1 the Spaniards could net royze him into action. {elves fi 
| Z& He waſted in negociations the time he ſhould have e6urſe v 
| ( employed in combat, and wiſhed to ſend away, ſociable 
#1 laden with preſents, enemies he ought to have miſtruſt, 

deſtroyed. Cortez, to whom this ſypiyeneſs was Wl ſtrangers 

very convenient, omitted nothing that might con- ¶ had ſign; 

eiburg to W it, Ar always treated with Wl the gods 


him 


* * 1 1 . . * 4 
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ſerence with the powerfulemperor of Mexico, on 
the part of the'greateſt monarchof the Eaſt, When · 


ever he Was preſſed to reimbark, he always repre 


ſented, that no ambaſſador had ever been diſ- 


miſſed without being admitted to an audience. 
At length the deputies, finding him - inflexible, 
were obliged, according to their inſtructions, to 
have recourſe” to menaces, and ſpoke in high 
terms of the opulence and ſtrength of their cous· 
try. Cortez then, turning to his ſoldiers,; told: 
them : This 14 exact what we wiſhed to meet with, 
great dangers and great wiahh; He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every 
information that was neceſſary. Reſolved there: 
fore to conquer or to periſh, he ſet fire to all his 
ſhips;' and nap his 0 n the n 


of the empire, 
Ix his way hen met 1 85 dhe republic of: Tuc. 


cala, which had ever been at enmity with the 
Mexicans, who. wanted to make'it ſubjeR'to their 

Cortez, not doubting but that they 
would favour | his projects, demanded permiſſion 
to paſs chraugh their country, and propoſed an 
alliance,” A people, who had prohibited them- 
ſelves from holding almoſt ' any kind of inter- 
eourſe with their neighbours,” and whom this un- 
fociable principle had accuſtomed to a general 
miſtruſt could not be fayourabiy inclined 10 
ſtrangers,” whoſe manner. was imperious, and whe 
had ſignalized their arrival by inſults offered ta 


the gods of the country. Accordingly they re- 


jefted, 


him on u me Heady terms. He declared, 7 9 
that he was ſent merely with. orders to hold a con- its. . 0 
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e 0 *jected, without beſitation, the two propoſals that 
— were made to them. The ſurpriſing accounts 
given of the Spaniards aſtoniſhed the inhabitants 

of Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay them. They 
fought four, or five battles ; in one of which the 


Spaniſh, troops were broken. Cortez was obliged 
to intrench himſelf; and the Indians, who wanted 


nothing but arms to make them scene abe 
to death vpon his breaſt - works. ben oo 

& Aornzx eircumſtance, which ee wine not 
a little to the defeat of the Tlaſcalans, was a-cer- 
tain point of honour, dictated by the feelings of 
common humanity, adopted by the Greeks at the 


fege of Trop, and by ſome people among the 


Gauls ; and eſtabliſned among ſeveral nations. 
This was the dread and diſgrace of ſuffering the 


dead or the wounded to be carried off by the 


enemy. An attention to this point occaſioned a 
continual confuſion in their ranks, and ahajed the 
vighlir of their attack. 

A POLITICAL conſtitution, | ich calls —__ * 
expetied to have been found in the New World, 
oy been eſtabliſped in this region. The country 

was divided into ſeveral diſtricts, over which 
Pines preſided with the title of Caciques. They 
led their ſubjects to war, levied taxes, and admi- 
niſtered juſtice: but it was neceſſary that their 
laws and edicts ſhould have the ſanction, of the 
ſenate of Tlaſcala, in which the ſupreme autho- 
rity teſided. This body was compoſed of citizens, 
choſen out of e e . an e ay the 
Tur 


heroes 
chargi 
of hon 
a dreſs 
battle. 
ſinceri 


cauſe it 


eat 
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Tur morals of the Tlaſcalans were extremely 3 0.0 K 
rigid, Falſchood, filial ingratitude, and ſodomy, — 
were puniſhed with death. Theft, adultery, and 
drunkenneſs were abhorred: and the perſons 
guilty of theſe crimes were baniſhed. Polygamy 
was tolerated by law. Their. climate led to "Ws | 
and the government encouraged 1 Mo! ee a 

| Mu1TA&y-/ merit here, as in all vncivilized | 
Finer or ſuch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the 
higheſt eſtimation. In their warlike expeditions 
they carried in their quivers two arrows, on which 
were engraved the figures of two of their antient 
heroes. They began the engagement by diſ- 
charging one of theſe arrows, which it was a point 
of honour to recover. In their towns they wore 
a dreſs, which they laid aſide when they went to 
battle. They were celebrated for ſimplicity and 
ſincerity i in their public e and for the vene· 
ration they paid to old men. 

Turi country, though uneven, oe: no. great 
extent, and only moderately fertile, was ftill very 
' populous, tolerably wer cane and the inha- 
bitants were happy. 


Sven were the e whom the Spaniards ail- 
dained to acknowlege to be of the ſame ſpecies 
with themſelves. One of the qualities of the 
Tlaſcalans, which excited their contempt the moſt, 
was the love of liberty. They fancied that theſe 
people had no form of government, beeauſe ir 
was not veſted in 2 ſingle perſon; no police, be- 
cauſe it differed from that of Madrid; no virtues, 
becauſe they were not of the ſame religious 

perſuaſion; - 
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n.9.0-% perſyalionz. and no underſtanding, becauſe they Wl a varie 
—— 4d not adopt the ſame opinions. of the 


PNAs, no people have ever bende firmly ſpecies, 
attached to their national prejudices, as the Spa- differec 
niards were at that time, and as they ſtill con- agreeal 

tioue to be. By theſe prejudices/all their fenti- WM che air, 
ments were dictated, their judgments influenced, preſerv 
and their characters formed. The ſtrong and BI tility. 

_ ardent genius they derived from; nature, ſerved with bl 

only to aſſiſt them in inventing ſophiſms to con- and the 
firm them in their errors. Never was the per- in anot 
verſion. of human reaſon; maintained in a more Tab 
dogmatical, determined, obſtinate, and ſubtile beautie 
manner: nor was their attachment to their cuſ- win che 
toms leſs ſtrong than to their prejudices. They ples; 
thought no people in the world were intelligent, I che Me 
enlightened, and virtuous, except themſelves, This al 
This national pride, carried to an exceſs. of infa- BW dhom! 
tuation beyond example, would have inclined BW in Hen 

them to conſider Athens in the ſame contemptuous upon it 
light as they did Tlaſcala. T hey. would have Mon 
treated the Chineſe as brutes, and have every haps, tl 
where left marks of OULrages epa a * vnde 
vaſtation. 8 A at their 
Tuts haughty and i imperious turn of wind did who ba 
nat, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 


an Alliance with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed 
them. wich fix. thouſand troops, to Af; ha 
march, and aſſiſt them. in their enterprize... 
The se. WIru this reinforcement,: ebay. 10- 
— wards. Mexico, through a fertile country, well 
trodecet  Watcred, and covered with. woods, cultivated 
Into the fields, villages, and gardens. The ſoil produced 
the empire, | a variety 
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a variety of plants unknown in Europe. Birds 2 0% & 


of the brighteſt plumage, and animals of a new 
ſpecies, appeared in great abundance. Nature 
differed, from herſelf only in aſſuming a more 
agreeable and richer dreſs. The temperature of 
the air, and the continual, though tolerable at, 


— 
are obliged 
to evacuate 
it after ſe - 
veral extras 
pron | 


preſerved the earth in a conſtant verdure and fer- 


tility. On the ſame ſpot were ſeen trees eovered 
wich bloſſoms, and others. with gekcious fruits; 
and neee was ſow'n ty rms was ee 
in another. 1 top 's 


Tur Spaniards ſeemed to! tis infenfible 6 . 
beauties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold 


was the common ornament of the houſes and tem- 


ples; that che arms, furniture, and perſons of 


the Mexicans, were adorned with the ſame metal. 


This alone attracted their notice, like Mammon, 


whom Milton deſeribes as forgetting-the Divinity 
in Heaven irfelf; and having eg ec e e 
upon it's golden porches, Bodom! $045 10 


 MonTazpMa's wavering diſpoſition, and, per- 


haps, the feax of ſtaining his former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againſt the Spaniards 
at their arrival, and from joining the Tlaſcalans, 
who had behaved with greater courage than he 
had done; and, laſtly, from attacking conquerors 
who! were fatigued. with their! owil: victories. He 


had contented. himfelf with endeavouting to divert 


Cortez from his deſign of viſiting his capital; and 
reſolved at laſt! to introduce him into it himſelf. 
Thirty kings or princes were ſubject to his domi- 


nion, many of wom were able to bring a nume- 


rous 


2 * tous army into the field. 
e able riches, and his poxer ue abſolute. It 


* 
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appears that his ſubjects were intelligent and 
induſtrious. They were alfo a were Peoßte and 
| | had high notions of honẽoỹt. 
Hub the emperot of Mexico know'n how to 


avail himſelf of theſe advantages, the ſcepter could 


never have been wreſted out of his hands. But 
this prince, forgetting what he owed to himſelf 
and ro his ſtation, did not ſhew the leaſt ſign of 
courage or ability. When he might have cruſhed 
the Spaniards with his whole force, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſuperiotity in diſcipline and wage bay 
rather choſe to have recourſe to perfidy. 
Wu he loaded them with preſents, careſſes, 
"Ind every token of reſpe& at Mexico, he gave 
orders to attack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spa- 
nĩards had eſtabliſhed upon the ſpot where they 
landed, with a view of ſecuring their retreat, and 
of being furniſhed with ſupplies. Cortez ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and ſaid 
to them, It is abſolutely neceſſary to ſurpriſe 
<« theſe barbarians with ſome extraordinary ex- 
| ee ploit; 'T am reſolved to ſeizethe/emperor, and 
ee make myſelf maſter of his perſon.” This de- 
. -fign being approved, he inſtantly marched with 
his officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him 
he muſt either follow him, or die. The prince, 
whoſe puſillanimity could only be equalled by the 
raſnneſs of his enemies, reſigned himſelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to conſent to the puniſt 
ment of the * who had acted only in 
obedience 
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obedience to his orders; and completed his diſ- 2 © * 
grace, by ſubmitting to do homage to the king — 


290. * 31 AN T 


en 10 1208 10 
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received, that Narvacz had juſt arrived from 
Cuba with eight hundred infantry, - fourſcore 
cavalry, and twelve pieces of cannon, in order to 

take the command of the army, and to puniſh 
the refractory. Theſe forces had been ſent hy 
Velaſquez, who was diflatisfied-that a feu adven- 
turers, ſent out under his auſpices, ſnould have 
neglected all intercourſe with him, declared 
themſelves independent of his authority, and 
ſent deputies into Europe, 
confirmation of thoſe powers they had arro- 
gated to themſelves. Although Cortez had no 


more than two hundred and fiſty men, he marched 


up to his rival, engaged, and: took him priſa 

He obliged the vanquiſhed. to lay down * 
arms, but aſterwards reſtored them, and propoſed 
that they ſhould follow him. 
affections by his confidence and magnanimity: 
and theſe ſoldiers, inliſted under his ſtand . He 
where he had not been able to leave more than 
fifty Spaniards, who with the Tlaſcalans Flaſely 
guarded the emperor. 

Coumerions were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whoſe indignation Was raiſed at the 
captivity, of their prince; and the indiſcreet zeal 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to diſturb 
a public feſtival, celebrated in honour of the dei- 
ties of the CORY by deſtroying their altars, and 
making 


to obtain the 


He gained their 
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— the people had been provoked to take) up uhrma. 
8 Tun Mexicans had a number of barbatou 
ſuperſtitions; and their prieſts were monſters, 
who made the moſt ſcundalous Abuſe of that abo - 
minable worſhip,' which they had impoſed upon 
the eredulity of the people. They acknowleged, 
like all other civiliged nations, a Supreme Being, 
and A future ſtate of reward and. puniſhments: 
bur theſe ſublime. doctrines were diſgraced by a 
mixture of abſurdities, which deſtroyed their 
'eredibilityc 1 Om een mais, 51 20 
Tut religious ſyſtem of the Mexicans-taught 
hem to expect the final cataſtrophe of the world 
at the conclulion of every century; and that year 
was diſtinguftbedd thronghöut the whole empire by 
every matk of grief and conſbe ration. 
Tut Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the 
ſatme manner as other nations Have invoked Genii 
Camis, Manitous, Aügels, and Fetiched. The 
10 Weſt of this claſs of deitlies had IL Heir tops, 
images, functions, and diftin aurticrity”alfignet 
hem; together with che power r of working . 
"ractes, "3 £00047 TW DES. SYS i nn. 
Tur Mexicans bad allo their Mot water to 
| ſprinkfe the people; and the emperor drank of it 
Pilgrimages, 1 and dohations to the 
prieſts, were eſteemed acts of piety * and they were 
no ſtrangers to explations, penances, mortifica- 
tions, and abſtinence; They had ſome 17 
tious obfervances peculiar tb themſelves. 
ſlave was annually chofen, and ſhüt up in Me 
teures; z to him they * adoration, offered in- 
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tenſe invoked | him a8 u deity, and coneluded n 
the ſcene by Pen him to n — 


1 to wor nan, N atbeido (tc. 
Ax Orr piece of ſuperiticionz: of: a#hick no 
traces are to be found in anyrother:epuntry,i was 


this: on certain Hays dhe prieſt made aiftatue of 


paſte 'which-they ſent? to the oven to be-baked3 


they 3 (705 nres un altar hereit became 


Upon this dawannnmterahle <crowds 


ä —— 
the ſtatue in pieces id diſtributed portion of 
it to all the perſonsqinꝰ aher aſſembly hb ute it, 


and thought theyowere: ſanctiſed e 

theie:Godpogoiiod n 2s gonktinie bog vile 
— org MAB Wea Gods then 

men: and yet the Meric ans ſaerifletd their pri- 


ſoners of mne of battles. 


The prieſts, it is :ſaid. afterwards ate them and 
ſent "portions to the emperorꝭ and the principal 
lords of the rẽaljm. When peace had laſted ſome 

ime, the prieſts" took? care to have it inſinuated 
to the emperotʒ; that the Gods were hungry; and 


ar was I with no other view than to 


keprifentrepy (oft i 57 T9hto of! 
Sven a4 — religion; was, in every view, 


f a diſmal and ſanguinary caſt. It kept mankind 
erpetually in awe, was caltulated to make a 
People cruel, and to give: powers. NON 
authority oy enn or ns 7 

Tazse tarbarous Abſordities whosgt ley 


iards, cduld hot e ztrempts to ſuppreſs 
Vol., III. | thern 


ddious and terrible; and all it's ceremonies werte 2 


icht Juftly exe" the deteſtation of the Spa- 
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4. HISTORY of SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
1 0 4, K them by che greateſt erueliies. They gold not 
—.— juſtify them in attacking and murdering a people 
aſſembled in the principal temple of the capital 
or in aſſaſũnating the ubbleae is rd. 50, gi 
upon their poſſeſſion s hone 1 
O his return to daten, Corcem dend the 
Spaniards on the ſpot, where: hevhad left BY or leſs + 
them. It ws A ſpace of dufficient extent to con- Wl lodging 
tain the Spaniards and their allies; and ſurrounded vas irr 
wich a thick wall, upon which were plared tower: Bl wound: 
kt different diſtances} The artillery had been i ſelf. 8 
diſpoſed ĩn the beſt manner poſſible; and the fer- WY anc poſ 
vice had been always executed wirh as much re · their ar 
gularity and vigilance as in a beſieged plare, o Placing 
in che moſt expoſed camp. The general was not Wl poſture, 
able to make his way into chis kind pf fortreſs, quickne 
till after. he bed encountered many difficulcies; him pe: 
and when he had at length got into it, the dan: if them. 
gets ſtill continued. Such was the obſtinate fur M ricy, dil 
of cht natives of the country, that they expoſed BY Mexicas 


themſelves to the riſque of penetrating through {1c ente 
the embraſures of IIA nde n Tus, 
which: they wiſhed to force. 10 #7 * equal co 
| " Inr order to relieve ee eee e he def coming 1 
perate a ſituation, the Spaniards, had recourſe v Montezu 
ſallies : which were ſucceſsful, without being the inſtri 


deciſive. The Mexicans, gave proofs of extract 
dinary courage. They cheerfully devoted them- 
ſelves to certain death. Naked and ill-armech i tinue ho- 
they were ſeen to throw themſelves into the ran him that 
of the Spaniards, with a view of making tcheimortally 

arms uſeleſs, or wreſting them out of their band diſcharge, 
e all 00009; n e en rn 


their e, from the a of theſe — 
uſurpers. In men 
Tus: moſt n was fought mam 
an eminence which the Americans had ſeized, 
and from whence they overwhelmed all that pre- 
ſented themſelves with ſhowers of arrows, more 
or leſs deſtructive. The party charged with diſs 
lodging them, was three times repolſed. | Cortez 
was irritated by this reſiſtanre, and though much 


ſelf. Scarce had he got poſſeſſion of tlris import 
ant poſt, than two young Mexicans threw dawn 
their arms, and came over to him as deſerters. 
Placing onegknee onathe ground in a ſuppliant 
poſture, they ſprang upon him with extreme 
quickneſs, and: ſeiæed him, in hopes of making 
him periſh- by dragging him away along with 
them. Cortez, either by his ſtrength or dexte- 
rity, diſengaged, himſelf from them; and the two 
eee an _ * n a eh 
leſs enterprizes K 

Turs, and many ee which — 
equal courage, made the Spaniards deſirous of 
coming to terms of hmodation. At length 
Montezuma, ſtill a priſoner, conſented to become 
the inſtrument of his people's ſlavery; and, in all 


upon the wall, to perſuade his ſubjetis to diſcon- 
Wrinue hoſtilities. Their reſentdent convinced 


mortally wounded by the ſhower — 
aſcharged ac him. T | 2 
r Tas 


wounded; reſolved to tak e the attack upon him 


the pomp of the throne, he made his appearance 


iim that his reign was at an end, und he was 


aw 
n 
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24 R Tuts tragicat event Was ſolloweck by u ne 
* arrangement of things. The Mexicans at length 


perceived, that their plan of defence, and their 
plan of attack were equally defective : anch re- 
ſolved to do nothing more than intercept the pro- 
viſions, and reduce by ſfamine an enemy, whom 
the ſuperiority. of their diſcipline and of » their 
arms, rendered invincible; .': Cortez no ſooner 
perceived this change of meaſures, than he 
thought ann nme the Tlaſ. 
calans. Min FILDG n n Penne 

Tue Aeode of this project required great 
diſpatch, impenetrable ſecrecy, and well con- 
certed meaſures. The march was begun in the 
middle of the night: the army was fitently filing 
off along a bank, when the rear-guard was at- 
tacked by a numerous body, and the flanks by 


canoes diſtributed on each ſide of the cauſeway. 


If the Mexicans, who had a greater number of 
troops than they could bring into action, had 
taken the precaution to place ſome at the extre- 
mity of the bridges which they had prudenti 
broken, all the Spaniards, and their allies, would 
have periſhed in this bloody engagement. For- 
tunately for them, the enemy knew not how to 
avail himſelf of all his advantages; and they at 
length reached the borders of the lake, aſter 
having undergone a variety of incredible :dangers 
and fatigues. The: confuſion they were in till 
expoſed them to a total defeat, hen they were 
relieved from this danger by 1 atlas error of the 
r= oia WT 47 be- 
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No ſooner een B Co» 
to the. Mexicans the field of battle, of which they . 
were maſters, than they perceived among the ſlain, 

a ſon and two daughters of Montezuma, whom the 
Spaniards were carrying off with ſome other pri- 
ſoners. This ſight chilled them with horror. The 
idea of having maſſacred the children, aſter having 
ſacrificed the father, was too violent for men, 
enſeebled and enervated by a habit of blind obe- 
dience, to be able to bear. They were afraid of 
adding impiety to regicide ; and employed in idle 
funeral rites the time they owed to the preſerva- 
tion of their country. 

Don ivo this interval, the . army. 3 
bad loſt it's artillery, am munition, and baggage, 
with five or ſix hundred Spaniards, and two thou- 
ſand Tlaſcalans, and which had ſcarce a ſoldier 
remaining that was not wounded, was reſuming 
it's march. The enemy ſoon purſued, haraſſed, 
and at length ſurrounded it in the valley of 
Otumha. The cannonade, and the firing of the 
ſmall arms, the pikes and ſwords, did not pre- 
vent the Indians, all naked as they were, from 
advancing and charging their enemies with great 
ſury. Courage Was juſt upon the point of yield- 
ing to numbers, when Cortez himſelf determined 
the fortune of the day. He had been informed, 
that in this part of the New World the fate of the 
battle depended upon the royal ſtandard. Theſe 
colours, the form of which was remarkable, and 
which were never brought into the field but on 
the moſt important occaſions, were at no great F: 
WR him; He immediately ruſhed for- 14 
Na. 1 ward, 1 
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ward, with the braveſt'of his companions, to take 
them from the enemy. One of them ſeized and 
carried them into the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexi. 
eans immediately loft al” courage; and throwing 
down their arms, betook themſelves to flight. 
Cortea purſued his march, and arrived cy the 
country of Tlaſcala without oppoſition. | 

Cox TEE did not relinquiſh either the a or 
the hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico; but 
he adopted a new plan, and propoſed to make one 
part of the inhabitants aſſiſt him in the reduction 
of the other. The form of the Mexican govern- 
ment, the diſpoſition of the people, and the ſitua 
tion of the city, favoured his projet, . 2 
tated the execution of it. 


Tut empire was elective, and certain princes 
or caciques were the electors. They uſually choſe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that, ſo long as he filled the throne, the 
rains ſhould fall in due ſeaſon, the rivers cauſe no 
inundations, the fields be exempt from ſterility, 
and that mankind ſhould not be deſtroyed by the 
malignant effects of a contagious air; This cvſ- 
tom may have had ſome reference to a theocrati- 
cal government, the traces of which are til! to 
be found almoſt among all the nations in the 
world. It might likewiſe probably be the inten- 


tion of this whimfical oath, to intimate to the 


new ſovereign, that, as the misfortunes of a ſtate 
almaſt always ariſe from wrong meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, his government ought to be con- 
ducted with ſuch moderation and wiſdom, that 


1 calamities might never be conſidered as the 


conſequences 


— — ę— — 
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conſequences of - big imprudence, or as the juſt 4 8 
— 


puniſhment of his licentiouſneſs. According to 
the admirable tenot oſ their lawa, merit was the 


only title to the cron: but ſuperſtition. had given 


the prieſts a conſiderable influence in their elec- 
tions. Ou his acceſſion to the throne, the em- 
peror was to make war, and to offer the 
priſoners to the gods. This prince, though elec- 


tive, had an abſolute authority, as there were no 


written laws 3 and he was at liberty to make what 
alterations he choſe in the old cuſtoms. Almoſt 
all the forms of juſtice, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the ſanction of religion. The ſama 
crimes that are puniſhed in all other places werę 
puniſhable by the laws; but the crimigals were 
often ſaved by the interpoſition of the prieſts, 
There were two laws which had a tendency to 


deſtroy the innocent, and to make the Mexicans 


bend under the double yoke of tyranny and ſuper- 
ſtition. By theſc laws, perſons offending againſt 
the ſanctity of religion, or the majeſty of the 


* 


prince, were condemned to death. It is eaſy to 


diſcern how. much laws of ſo little preciſion might 


afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge, 


or of promoting the intereſted views of fie and 

courtiers. "5 | 
* by which private men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility raſe to poſts of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and perſeverance. 
In the temples a more painful noviciate was pre- 
ſcribed than in the army; and the nobles, who 
8 d undergone ſuch hardſhips to obtain their diſ- 
(18 + | einetions, 
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rin&ions, ſubenittod- o tha.weapel craployment 
in the palace of the empe tas. to. 524d! 


Anon we great dune fs oft vat li in Mexico, 


| Cortez conelyded webe might'be fortiewho-would 
de ready to ſhake off the yoke, and Join the 


Spaniards. He had remurted that the Mexi- 
£ans were holden in great deteſtation by the perty 
ſtates that were ſubject to the empire, and that 
the emperors: exerciſed their authority with ex- 
treme ſeverity.” He had likewiſe-obferved, that 
the provinces in general diſliked the religion of 
the metropolis,” and that even in Mexico the no- 
bility and perſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe 
with ſociety had abated the force of their preju- 


dices, and ſoftened their popular manners, had 


loſt their attachment to this mode of religion; 
and that many of the nobility were diſguſted 


— 1 tlie, e ene eee eee en 


maſters, #3 


Arras Cortes bad Bead) Gently: Eliberarin 
wad his great projects, and bringing them te 
maturity, during ſix months; he marched out 
of his retreat, attended by five hundred and 


ninety Spaniards, ten thouſand Tlaſealans, and 


ſome other Indians, bringing along with them 
forty horſes, and eight or nine field - pieces. His 
march towards the oenter of the Mexican domi- 
nions was eaſy and rapid. The petty nations, 


which might have retarded or embarraſſed it, 


were all eaſily ſubdued, or voluntarily ſurrendered 
Many of the diſtricts in the 
I of the PO of the empire, were 

i FS alſo 


alſo fe 


ſelves 
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for the 


ſion. 


villain 


doubt, 
names 


ried h 
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ſelves. C1001 24: A444, 245 $i 

65 eee aftoniſh even * 
moſt preſumptuous, ought naturally to have 
attached every individual to the intrepid and 
preſcient commander, whoſe work they were 
but this was not the caſe. Among his Spaniſh 
troops, there were rather a conſiderable number, 


o * 


who had kept up too lively a recollection of the 


= dangers which they had eſcaped with ſo much 


difficulty z and who were become traitors, from 


the dread of thoſe they had ſlill to encounter. They 
agreed among themſelyes to aſſaſſinate their gene- 
ral, and to give the command to a perſon who 
would abandon projects which appeared to them 
extravagant; and would take prudent meaſures 
ſor their preſervation. The treaſon was juſt upon 
the point of being carried into execution, when 
remorſe induced one of the conſpirators to throw 


himſelf at the feet of Cortez. Immediately this 


bold man, the reſources of whoſe genius were 
more and more unfolded by unexpected events. 


cauſed Villafagna, the principal agent in this dark 


plot, to be arreſted, tried, and ſentenced, but not 
till he had extorted from him an accurate liſt of 

his accomplices. The buſineſs was to diſſipate 
the anxiety which ſuch a diſcovery might occa- 
ſion. © This was effected, by giving out that the 
villain had torn a paper, which contained, no 
doubt, either the plan of the conſpiracy, or the 
names of the conſpirators; and that he had car- 
ried his ſecret with him to the grave, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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%% Randing che ſeverity of he rojments employed to 


cant it from him. 

In the mean while, the TY in order not to 
give his troops time to reflect too much upon 
what had happened, haſtened to the attack of 
Mexico, the grand object of his ambition, and 
the ultimate end of the ——— = 
project was attended with great"dificulty;  * 

© Mountains, which for the moſt part were 2 
thouſand feet high, furrounded a plain of about 
forty leagues, The greater part of this immenſe 
fpace, was occupied by lakes which communicated 
with each other. At the northern'extremity of the 
2 of theſe, in the midſt of a few ſmall iflands, 

ad been built the moſt confiderable city that 
exiſted in the New World, before the Europeans 
had difcovered it. Three cauſeways, of different 
lengths, but all of them broad, and conſtructed 
with ſolidity, led up to it. The inhabitants of 
the ſhores, too diſtant from theſe great roads, came 
up to them in their canoes. 

Cox rxz made himſelf maſter of the navigation, 
by means of ſome ſmall veſſels, the materials of 
which had been prepared at Tlaſcala; and he or- 
Hered the dykes to be attacked by Sandoval, by 
Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom he 
diſtributed an equal number of guns, of Spaniſh 
troops, and of Indian auxiliaries. 

. Every thing had been diſpoſed for 3 long time 
to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. The means of 
defence. had been prepared by Quetlavaca, who 


bad ſucceeded his brother Montezuma; ; bur who 
had 


place 


% 


had peridhed of e ſmallpox, ana inro-theſe v2.9 K 


*99 


4 


regions by a flave belonging to Narvaes; and wins 


when the ſiege began, the reins of aw a 
were guided by Guatimoſin. 

Tun actions of this young abe were al 
heroic, and all prudent. The fire of his look, 
the elevation of his diſcourſe, and the brillianey 
of his courage, made every impreſſion he wiſhed 
upon his people. He diſputed the ground foot 
by foot, and never abandoned a ſingle inch of it, 
till it was ſtrewed with the carcaſſes of his ſoldiers, 


and ſtained with the blood of his enemies. Fifty 


thouſand men, who had haſtened from all parts 
of the empire to defend their maſter, and their 
gods, had periſhed by the ſword or by fire; 
famine occaſioned daily inexpreſſible ravages; to 
theſe numerous calamities contagious diſeaſes had 
been added, and yet, all theſe circumſtances had 
not been capable of ſhaking the firmneſs of his 
ſoul, even for one ſingle inſtant. The beſiegers, 
after a number of deſtructive battles, and heavy 


loſſes, had at length reached the center of the 
place, which, however, he did not yet think of 


giving up. He was at laſt prevailed upon to 
quit theſe ruins, which could no longer be de- 
fended, in order to repair to the provinces, and 
to carry on the war there. In the view of 
facilitating this retreat, ſome overtures of peace 
were made to Cortez: but this noble artifice had 
not the ſucceſs that it deſerved; and the canoe, in 


which this generous and unfortunate monarch had 


embarked, was taken by a brigantine. An offi- 
cer of the Spaniſh revenue, ſuſpecting that he had 


treaſures 
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treaſures concealed, ordered him to be emended 
upon red-hot coals, to extort a cnfeſſion. His 
favourite, who underwent the ſame torture, com- 
plaining to him of his ſufferings, the; [emperor 
ſaid, Am I upon a bed of 'rofes ?» An expreſſlon 
equal to any of thoſe which hiſtory has recorded 
as worthy. the admiration of, mankind ! an ex+ 
preſſion which the Mexicans Weuld repeat to their 
children, if ever the period ſhould arrive, in 
which the Spaniards ſhall expiate the orueltie: 


they have exerciſed, and that race of deſtroyers 


Idea we are 


co form of 
Mexico be- 
fore it ſub- 
mitted to 


Spain, | 


and was full of pictures, which, though made 


ſhall be plunged into the ſea, or drowned in their 
own blood. Theſe people might, perhaps, have 
preſerved the actions of their martyrs, and the 
hiſtory of their perſecutions. In theſe it will be 
recorded, that Guatimozin was dragged half dead 
from the flames, and that three years: after he 
was publicly hanged, under pretence of his 
having eee n his ee and: EXECU» 


tioners. * f S N 


Arrzx ten 4s * a brick ad en "_ 
with the aſſiſtance of ſixty or a hundred thoufand 
Indian allies ;'- and by the ſuperiority of their diſ- 
cipline, their arms, and their ſhipping,” the Spa- 
niards at length made themſelves maſters of 
Mexico; and if we may credit the accounts they 


give, it was a magnificent city. There were 


thirty thouſand houſes, an immenſe number of 
inhabitants, and ſome ſuperb edifices within it's 
walls. The ſovereign's palace, built of marble 
and jaſpar, was of prodigious extent. It was 
ornamented with baths, ſtatues, and Sa: 


oaly 
/ 
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only of feathers, were finely evloured, brilliant, ® 9,9 K 
and natural. Moſt of the great, as well as the 
emperor, had menageries filled wich all the ani- 
mals of the New Continent. © Their gardens 
were ſpread with iplanits of every ſpecies. Every 
production of the fol and elimate that was ſcarce. 
and brilliant, was an object of luxury to an opu- 
lent nation, here nature was beautiful and the 
arts imperfect. The temples were numerous, 
and; in general; magnificent; but they were 
ſtained with blood, and lined with the heads 
of the unhappy — an un Ae theri- 
fieed in Shewn, 1© 19477 inn 2 4 MONEY o AMA 

Ons of the OY ein of this dazzling 
city, was a ſquare, which was nſually filled with 
a hundred thouſand: perſons, overſpread with tents 
and ſhops,” where the merchants diſplayed all the 
riches of the country, and all the works of induſ- 
. try wrought by the Mexicans. Birds of all 
colours, brilliant ſhells, a profuſion of flowers, 
and various pieces of workmanſhip i in gold and 
enamel, gave theſe markets a more beautiful and 
ſplendid appearance to the eye; than it is poſſible 
to meet with in the richeſt fairs of Europe. l 


Oxz hundred thouſand canoes were conſtantly 
paſſing and repaſſing between the city and the 
borders of the lakes; which 'were ornamented 
with fifty cities, and with a  muttirude of towns 
and villages. 9 


Tux reſt of the empire, as far as the reſpective 
fituations would allow, preſented the ſame ſpec- 
tacle : but with the difference that is always ob- 


ſerved between the capital and the provinces. 
| This 


AND TRADE 


I: ** * This nation, . of which was not very 
| — remote, which had; no communication with en- 
lightened people, which knew not the uſe of iron, 

and had not the advantage of writing, which was 
ignorant of thoſe arts by which we have the ad- 
vantage of being acquainted with others, and of 
practiſing them, and which was ſituated in a 
climate where the faculties of man are not called 1 
forth. by want, this nation, we are told, had inferi 
Sion to 1 degree of n. * it's Waren Tu 
tionec 
_— is a pompous e ginen mY an they 
inſtant of vanity by a conqueror naturally ad- 
dicted to exaggeration,. or deceived. by the great 
ſuperiority which a well-regulated ſtate had over 
the ſavage regions that had yet been laid waſte 
in the New Hemiſphere. and the falſity, of it 
may eaſily be made evident to every man's capa- 
city. It is not, however, merely by contraſting 

the preſent ſtate of Mexico with that in which it's 
conquerors pretend to have ſound it, that this can 
be effected. The deplorable effects of a deſtruc- 
tive tyranny, and of a long {ſeries of oppreſſion 
are ſufficiently known. But let us call to mind 
the ravages which the barbarians, iſſuing from 
the North, formerly committed among the 
Gauls and in Italy. When this torrent had paſſed ſoure 
away, did there not remain upon the earth great | 


monuments which atteſted, and do ſtill atteſt, the 
power of the people that had been ſubdued? 
And does the region we are. now conſidering, 
preſent us with ſuch magnificent ruins? We 


muſt therefore take it for granted, that the public 
| and 


wh private liege ſo. ,pompoully - deſcribed; 
were nothing more:than, irregular maſſes of ſtone 
heaped, upon one another; that the celebrated 
Mexico was nothing more than a little town, 


compoſed of a mulxitude of ruſtic huts, irregu- 


larly diſperſed over a large ſpace of ground j and 
chat the other places, the grandeur and beauty of 
which, it has been cuſtomary to extoll, were {ill 
inferior to this firſt of the eities. 

Tut labours of men have always been propor- 
tioned to their ſtrength, and to the inftruments 
they have made uſe of. Without the ſcience of 
mechanics, and the invention of it's machines; 
there can be no great monuments: exiſting. 
Without r run or a teleſcope, there can be 
no great progreſs made in aſtronomy, no preci- 
ſion in obſervations. Without iron, there can 
be no hammers, no pincers, no anvils, no forges, 
no ſaws, no axes, no hatchets, no work in metal 
that can deſerve to be looked at; no maſonry, no 
carpenter's or joiner's work, no architecture, no 
engraving, no ſculpture. With all theſe helps, 
what time does it not take our workmen, to ſepa- 
rate from the quarry, raiſe and carry away a 
block of ſtone? What time to cut into à fquare? 
And how could this be effected without the re - 
fources we have? The ſavage would have been a 
man of great underſtanding, who upon ſeeing, 
for the firſt time, one of our large buildings, 
would have admired it, not as the work of our 
ſlrength and induſtry, but as an extraordinary 
phœnomenon of nature, which of herſelf -ſhould 
have raiſed thoſe columns, bored thoſe windows, 
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BO OK fixed thoſe entablatures, and prepared ſo wom il Ss 
ways derfol x retreat." It would bave' Gren es him the ſiderec 
moſt beautiful cavern that nen would nion, 
have ever preſented to his vie px. and a 
Lor us ſtrip Mexico of all aber has been der taries 
Rowed upon it by fabulous accounts, and we ſhall under 
find that this country; though fal ſupetior to the gation 
ſavage regions which the Spantards had yet dif: cover 
covered in the New World, was ſtill nothing in whene 
compariſon of che civilized nations of thie old tinuall 
conmnent;:: in has nent 11983 £ (4017 cordin 
Tus empire was ſubject to a deſpotiſm a cruel to the 
as ĩt was ill · concerted. Fear; the great ſpring of deſpot. 
arbitrary governments, was ſubſtituted to mora- Tur 
lity and principles. The chief of the ſtate was mediat 
gradually become a kind of divinity, which the to ſom 
moſt preſumptuous did not dare to look up to functio 
and of whoſe actions the moſt imprudent would Bi officers 
not. have ventured to form a judgment. We ¶ import. 
may readily conceive in hat manner citizens ¶ the inſt 
purchaſe every day, by the ſacrifice of: their had ra 
liberty, the pleaſures and conveniences of life to {which 1 
which they have been aceuſtomed from their in- To « 
fancy: but that people, to whom rude nature greater 
offered greater happineſs than that which they en- ¶ directec 
joyed under the ſocial compact that united them, mies, 
ſhoold quietly remain in a ſtate of ſlavery, with - court, 
out once thinking that there was nothing more poffice c 
than à mountain or a river to croſs, in order to tion, at 
be free; this is a circumſtance that would be ate life 
incomprehenſible, if we knew not how much the THe! 
habit of e een the RENE race in Wwhich | 
n Ned lin 9 ſterity. 
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S8vsRay-of the provinces, which might be con- 0% K 
ſidered as. conſtituting a part of this vaſt domi- — 
nion, governed themſelves hy their primary laws, 
and according to their antient maxims« Tribu- 
raries merely of the empire, they continued ſtill 
under the controul of their caciques. The obli- 
gations impoſed upon theſe great vaſſals, was to 
cover or to enlarge the frontiers of the ſtate, 
whenever they were ordered; to contribute con- 
tinually to the public charges, originally, ac- 
cording to a ſettled rate z but latterly, cs 2M 
to the neceſſities, rapacity, or n of, od 
deſpet , x nx. Ws ve 2 

Tus ee e of che countries thote . 5 
mediately dependent on the throne, was intruſted 
to ſome of the great, who were aſſiſted in their 
functions by nobles of an inſerior order. Theſe 
officers enjoyed, at firſt, a degree of dignity and 
importance: but they were nothing more than 
the inſtruments of tyranny, ſince arbitrary power 
had raiſed itſelf upon the ruins of a government 
which might have been called feudal. 

To each of theſe offices, a portion of land, of 
greater or leſs extent, was attached. Thoſe Who 
directed the councils, who commanded the ar- 
mies, or whom their employments detained at 
court, enjoyed the ſame advantage. Perſons in 
office changed their dwelling with their occupa- W's 
tion, and loſt it as ſoon as they returned i into pts | | a #1 
ate life. 5 5 | 
Tuxkk were, ſome poſſeſſions more entire, and 
which might be. alienated or tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. Theſe were few in number; and muſt. 
Vor. III. e have 
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Tur people had nothing bot commons, the 


extent of which was regulated by the number 
of inhabitants. In ſome of them the laboun 


were carried on in a community, and the harveſts 
were depoſited in the public granaries, to be 


diſtributed as they were wanted; in others, the 
cultivators divided the fields between them, and 
tilled them fot their on private uſe; but the 
territory was not e to be Wipoſed of i in any 
of them. 

_ . SEVERAL diſtricts, more or leſs PAY were 
covered with a kind of bondſmen attached to the 
glebe, paſſing from one proprietor to another, 


and not being able to claim any thing more than 
the coarſeſt and moſt ſcanty ſubſiſtence. | 


Taz men, ſtill more degraded, were the do- 
meſtic ſlaves. Their life was eſteemed ſo con- 
temptible, that, according to the accounts of 
Herrera, one might deprive them of it, without 
fear of being ever proſecuted by the law. 

All the orders of the ſtate contributed to the 


ſupport of government. In all ſocieties that at 
a little adyanced, taxes are paid in ſpecie. Thi 


Mexicans were ignorant of this common meaſure 
of every kind of value, though gold and filver 
were in their poſſeſſion. They had indeed begut 
to ſuſpe& the utility of an univerſal mode df 
exchange, and they already employed the ſeed; 
of the cocoa, in ſome trifling details of commerce: 
but the uſe of theſe was much limited, and could 


not be extended to the diſcharge of the ** 
e 
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The as due to the genie were ene all 5 gen 


paid in Dean, 33 "HA 


As all the agents of che well hs . * 


their ſalaries in proviſions, a part of what was 
allotted to them, was kept back as *. contri- 
bution. "RE! 
Tax lands Attüched to offices, as 001 As thoſe 
that were poſſeſſed. in property, e to hy ſtate 
a part of their produce. e. | 
Drerpx the obligation impoſed pon all com- 
munities to cultivate a certain extent of ſoil for 
the crown, they were alſo obliged to cede to it a 
third part of their harveſe. 
Huxrzxs, fiſhermen, potters, W "not 
all workmen without diſtinction, gave up the ſme 
portion of their induſtry every month, - | 
Evin the beggars were taxed with certain 
fixed contributions, which they were obliged 
to pay ene eg age or e the . they 
received 7157 56 417941 
2 at OPER: was very much 
confined z. though it was the only occupation of 
the majority of the inhabitants. Their cares 
were reſtrained to the cultivation of mais and 
cocoa; and there was even but a ſmall quantigy 
of thoſe productions gathered. Had it been 
otherwiſe, the firſt Spaniards would not ſo fre- 
quently have been in want of ſubſiſtence. The 
imperfe& ſtate of this firſt of the arts might be 
owen to ſeveral cauſes. Theſe people had a 
ſtrong propenſity to idleneſs. The inſtruments 
they made uſe of were faulty. They had not 
_—_ any animal that could aſſiſt them in their 
i e uubours. 


* 
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B 0.0 & labours. Their fields were ravaged by fallow 
— deer, or by wandering people. They were in- 


\ 


and rabbits; the only animals, except little dogs, 
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ceſſantly oppreſſed by government. In a word, 
their natural conſtitution was particularly weak, 
which aroſe partly from unwholeſome and infuſh 
cient food. 

Tu table of the rich, of the nobles, 2 of 
men in office, beſide the produce of the chace, 
and of fiſhing, was ſupplied with turkeys, ducks, 


which the inhabitants of theſe countries had been 
able to tame. But the proviſions of the commot 
people conſiſted only of mais, prepared in dif- 
ferent manners; of cocoa, (diluted in warm water, 
and: ſeaſoned with honey and pimento; and of 
the herbs of the fields which' were not too hard, or 


had no bad ſmell. + Their drink conſiſted of ſome WF groung 
1iquors that could not intoxicate. With: reſpet Wh heaped 
to ſtrong liquors, they were ſo ſtrictiy prohl- TRI 
bited, that a permiſſion from government wa In mo 
neceſſary to be obtained for uſing them; and i but ma 
was only granted to old or ſick perſons. At ſome Bi layer o 
ſolemnities, and in publie labours only, even ware. 
one had a quantity given him proportioned to hi with m 
age. Drunkenneſs was cohſidered as the molt purpoſe 
adious of all vices. Perſons convicted of it Wi the hot 
were publicly ſhaved, and their houſe was pulled if people; 


down. If they were in any public office, they wen Wil Ir ti 
deprived of it, and declared incapable of ever hol: perfect 
ing any poſt under government. thoſe of 

Taz Mexicans were almoſt generally naked and wo 
Their bodies were painted; and their heads ſhaded gold ar 


with plumes. Some bones, or ſmall pieces a 
gold, 


S-28.- - 


gold, nnn the-rank of the perſons, were 
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faſtened; to their noſes and cars. The onlyß/ 


clothing the women had, was a kind of ſhift 
which came dawn to the. knees, and was open at 
the breaſt. + Their chief ornament conſiſted in the 
arrangement of their hair. Perſons of ſuperior 
rank, and even the e or himſelf, were only 
diſtinguiſhed from the commonalty, by a kind 
of cloak compoſed of a ſquare piece of cotton, 
faſtened on the right eeld en, he hn 

Tux palace of the prince, and thoſe of the 
nobles,” though rather extenſive, and built of 
ſtone, had no conveniences, no elegance, nor even 
any windows. The people dwelt in huts made of 
earth, and covered with branches of trees. They 
were Prohibited from raiſing them above the 
ground floor. Several families were l 
heaped together under the ſume roof. 

Taz furniture was worthy of the ewellings, 
In moſt of chem, there was no other carpeting 
but mats, no other bed than ſtraw, no ſeat but a 
layer of palm leaves, no utenſils except earthen 
ware. Cloths and carpets of cotton, wrought = 
with more or leſs care, and employed for various 
purpoſes, were the chief diſtinctions between 
the n ed the rich: and W of the common 
people,” 1 

"Tr the ref ap e e i PRI 
perfect a ſtate at Mexico, we muſt conclude that 
thoſe of ornament were ſtill more ſo, - The form 
and workmanſhip of the few vaſes and jewels of 
gold and filyer that have been brought to us, 
X 3 is 
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* K is equally barbarous. The ſame coarſeneſs.pre- 


NL 


vails in thoſe pictures, of which the firſt Spaniards 


ſpoke with ſo much admiration, and which were 
compoſed of feathers of all colouts. Theſe paint - 
ings are no longer exiſting, or are at leaſt very 


ſcarce; but engravings haue been made from 


them. The artiſt is inſinitely below his ſubjec, 


Whether he repreſents Plants, animals, or men. 


There is no light, nor ſhade, nor deſign, nor ac. 


curacy in his work. Neither had architecture 


made any greater progreſs in this country. 
Throughout the whole extent of the empire, there 
is no antient monument to be found, that hath any 


kind of majeſty in its nor ate there even any 


ruins which renew the idea of former [greatneh, 
'The-only-things' Mexico had to boaſt, of, were 
the -cauſeways that led up to the capital, and the 


aqueducts which brought the water for drinking 


pays very conſiderable diſtance. *tr 13} 428 1 

Tux ſciences were ſtill leſs advanced than the 
any andi this is the natural conſequence of the 
ordinary progreſs of the human mind. It is;ſcarce 
poſſible that a people, whoſe civilization was not 


of antient date, and ho could not have received 


any inſtruction from their neighbours, ſhould 
have the leaſt extenſive degree of knowlege. Al 


that can be concluded from their religious and 


political inſtitutions is, that they had made ſome 
little pragreſs in aſtronomy. But how many ages 
would it have required to enlighten them, ſince 
they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of writing, 
and ſince * were Gl; far, diſtant from this 
powerful 
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powerful, and perhaps. only mode of acquiring 0 9 K 
knowlege, as it appears from 0 en of — 


their hieroglyphics. 

Tus were pictures Oy out pen the we 
of trees, upon the ſkins of fallow deer, or upon 
pieces of cotton; and deſtined to preſerve; the 


memory of the laws, the tenets, and the revo- 


lutions of the empire. The number, the colour, 


and the attitude of the figures, were all varied | 


according to the objects that were meant to be 
expreſſed. Although theſe imperfect ſigns could 
not be ſuppoſed to have that diſtin character 
which precludes every reaſonable doubt, yet we 


may imagine, that when aſſiſted by the traditions 


of ſocieties and families, they might convey ſome 
information reſpeRing paſt events. The indiffe- 
rence of the conquerors for every thing that had 
no reference to their - inſatiable avidity, made 
them neglect to inquire for the key of theſe 
important depoſits. Soon after, their monks 
looked upon them as monuments of idolatry ; and 


demned all that could be collected of them to the 
flames. The little that eſcaped from this fanati- 
cal conflagration, and which has been preſerved 
in one or the other hemiſphere, has not contri- 
buted to diſpel the darkneſs into which the negli- 
gence of the firfl Spaniards had plunged us. 4 

Tux æra of the foundation of the empire is 
even unknown, - The | Caſtilian / hiſtorians, in- 
deed, tell us, that before the tenth century, this 


RX 4 thas 


Zummaraga, the. firſt biſhop of Mexico, con>, 


vaſt ſpace was inhabited only by ſome wandering 
hords that were entirely ſavage. They tell us, 


% 
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r chat about this period, ſome tribes iſſuing fron MW thing 
— the North and North Weſt, occupied. parts of upon 
the territories, and introduced milder manners, eſtab 

They tell us, that three hundred years after, a Chin 

people ſtill more advanced in civilization, and in fla 

coming from the 8 of California, done 

ſettled on the borders of the lakes and built the a 

Mexico there, They tell us, that this: laſt na- and t 

tion, ſo ſuperior to the others; had, for a long have 

period, nothing but chiefs, whom they raiſed to ſearcl 

: the goyernment, or deprived them of it, as they hiſtox 
found it ſuitable to their intereſts- They tell us, be m 

that the authority, which 'till then had been di- Fren 

vided and reyocable, was concentrated in a ſingle prope 

perſon, and became permanent, one hundred and perha 

thirty, or one hundred and ninety-ſeyen/- years ing tl 

before the arrival of the Spaniards: They tell us, not C 

that the nine monarchs, who-ſucceſſively aſcended could 

the throne, gave the domains of the ſtate an T 
extention which they had not had under the for- an ex 


mer government. But what degree of credit can 
Ave reaſonably grant to annals ſo confuſed and 
eontradictory, and filled with the moſt abſurd 
fables that have ever been propoſed to the credu- 
lity of mankind? In order to believe that 2 
ſociety whoſe dominion was ſo extenſive, whole 
inſtitutions were ſo numerous, and whole form of that 
worſhip was fo regular, had ſo modern an origin as 
it hath been ſaid, we ſhould have other teſtimonies 
beſide thoſe of the fierce) ſoldier, who had neither 
the neceſſary talents nor the will to examine into 
any thing; we ſhould have other youchers beſide 
Poſe fanatic: prieſts, who were intent upon no- 

| Up | thing 
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upon the ruin of the ſuperſtitions: they found 
eſtabliſhed» there. What ſhould we know of 
China, if the Portugueſe had been able to ſet it 
in flames, to ſubvert or deſtroy it, as they haue 
done the Brazils ? Should we at this day ſpeak ot 
the antiquity of the Chineſe books, of their laws, 
and their manners? When ſome philoſophers ſhall 
have been allowed: to penetrate; into Mexico, to 
ſearch for, and to decypher the ruins of their 
biſtory, and that theſe, learned men ſhall neither 
be monks nor Spaniards, but either Engliſh or 
French, who ſhall have full liberty, and all 
proper means for the diſcovery of truth; then, 
perhaps, we may gain ſome information concern 
ing the hiſtory of this. country, if barbariſm hath 
not completely deſtroyed all the monumenta that 
could aſſiſt in inveſtigating i . Sen dt wo! 

Tus inquiries: could not, W lead. to 

an exact knowlege of the antient population of 

= empire, which, according to the reports of 
the conquerors, was immenſe. The country 
places were covered with inhabitants; the towns 
were erqwded with citizens, and the armies: were 
very numerous. Abſurd narrators:! have we not 
been aſſured by you that it was a riſing ſtate; 
that it was continually diſturbed with obſtinate 
wars; that all priſoners were either maſſacred 
upon the field of battle, or ſacrificed to the gods 
in the temples; that at the death of every em- 
peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, 

a number of victims, proportioned to their dig - 

nity, were ſacrificed on their tombs; that from a 


prevailing 
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BO OR prevailing depraved-inclination-the-women were * 


— esiecded; chat the mothers ſuckled their chil- you 
dren for four or five years, and that they became that 
barren at an early period 3 that the people groaned unn 
inceſſantly, and in all parts, under the oppreſ- neſs 
ſions of the treaſury; that the provinces: were fror 
covered with corrupted waters and vaſt foreſts; ou 

and that the Spaniſh adventurers had more to whe 
ſuffer from dearth, than from pg of bee 

| marches, or the darts of the enemy? a) it's 
How ſhall we reconcile facts Lertiged by fo deſt 
many witneffes, with that exceſſive population to y 
ſo ſolemnly atteſted in your proud annals / Before hatr 
ſound philoſophy had attentively conſidered your ſelf 
ſtrange contradictions; and when the odium you othe 
had draw'n upon yourſelves inſured an implieit Fre! 
faith in your abſurd exaggerations, the univerſe, tion 
which ſaw no more than a deſart in Mexico, was peo 
perſuaded that you had precipitated numberleſs not] 
generations into the grave. Undoubtedly, your aga 
ferocious ſoldiers did too often ſtain themſelves trut 
with innocent blood; undoubtedly, your fanatic ang 
miſſionaries: did not oppoſe: theſe barbarities as e 
they ought to have done; undoubtedlyſ a reſt- the 
leſs tyranny, and an inſatiable avarice, carried off of t. 
from this unfortunate part of the world, many it h 
of it's feeble children: but ſtill your cruelties Sou 
were leſs than the nations have reaſon to ſuppoſe, and 
from the accounts given by the hiſtorians of your coal 
ravages. And it is I, whom you look upon as ſubc 
the detractor of your character, who, while I ac- any 
cuſe you of ignorance and impoſture, become, as Tat 


much as poſſible, your apologiſt. i part 
NET Word 
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that your ſtupidity and eontradictions ſhould-be 
unmaſked? In this place, I call Heaven to wit- 
neſs,” I have been attentive only to cleanſe you 
from the blood with which you ſeem to male it 
your glory to be covered; and / in every other part 
where Thave ſpoken of you, my only deſign hath 
been to ſuggeſt means of reſtoring your nation to 


it's former ſplendour, and of alleviating the 


deſtiny of thoſe wretehed people that are ſubject 
to your empire. If you diſcover in me any ſecret 
hatred, or any motive of ſelf-intereſt, I give my- 
ſelf up to your contempt. Have I treated the 
other deſtroyers of the New World, even the 
French, my own countrymen, with more cau- 


tion d Why, therefore, ſhould you be the only 


people who are offended? Becauſe you have 
nothing but pride remaining. Become powerful 
again, and you will become leſs captious; and 


truth, while it makes . bluſh, ms ceaſe to 


anger you. Tango: : onna 
Wn Arzu was the tian of Mexico, 
the taking of che capital occaſioned the ſubjection 
of the whole ſtate 5 which was not ſo extenſive as 
it hath been generally ſuppoſed to be. Upon the 


South Sea, the empire began only at Nicaragua, 
and ended at Acapulco: and even part of the 


coaſts: watered by this ocean, had never been 
ſubdued. Upon the North Sea, there was ſcarce 
any thing that interſected it from the riyer of 
Tabaſco to that of Panuco: but in the inland 
parts, Tlaſcala, Tepeaca; Mechoacan, , Chiapa, 
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K and ſome other leſa conſiderable diſtrits, /had 


— preſeryed their independence. Their freedom 


was taken from them in leſs than a year by the 
conqueror, who found, it ſufficient to ſend ten, 
fifteen, or twenty horſe, to preclude all reſiſtance; 
and before the end of the year 1522, the pro- 
vinces, which had rejected the laws of the Mexi- 
cans, and rendered the communication between 
their poſſeſſions, diſficult or impracticable, con- 
ſtituted all a part of the Spaniſn dominion. In 
proceſs of time, it acquited immenſe additions 
on the northern ſide. Theſe would even have 


deen more conſiderable, and particularly more 


uſeful, had it not been for the incredible bar- 
barities that accompanied or followed, the _ 
ane NR UN Ten YO: vii 

Ass ſoon as the Caſtilians had . Rakion 
te of Mexico, they divided the beſt lands 
among themſelves; they reduced to ſlavery the 


people who had cleared them, and condemned them 


to labours incompatible with the: nature of their 
conſtitution, and repugnant to their habits. This 
ſyſtem of general oppreſſion excited conſiderable 
inſurrections. Theſe aroſe without a concurrence 
of meaſures, without a chief to- direct them, and 
without a plan; they were the effect of deſpair 
alone; and ended to the diſadvantage of the too 
unfortunate Indians. An irritated conqueror, 


with fire and ſword in hand, paſſed with extreme 


rapidity from one extremity of the empire to the 


other, and left in all parts memorable traces of 


vengeance, the details of which would make the 


rg bloody minded men e, There was 


| a bar» 
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a barbarous emulation between the officer and ASS. 
the ſoldier, Which ſhould ſacrifice moſt victims; 8 


and even the commander himſelf, perhaps, _ 
1 his troops and lieutenants in ferocity. 
Con r, however, did not reap the alen 


he might expect from ſo many acts of inhumas+ 


nity. It began to be a maxim of policy in the 
court of Madrid, not to leave ſuch of her ſub- 


jets as had ſignalized themſelves by ſome im- 
portant diſcovery, time enough to ſettle them - 


ſelves in their authority, from the apprehenſion; 
well or ill founded, that they might think of 
rendering themſelves independent of the Crown. 
If the conqueror of Mexico did not give a rea- 
ſon for adopting ſuch a ſyſtem, he was at leaſt 
one of the firſt victims of it. The unlimited 
powers he had at firſt enjoyed, were daily cur- 


tailed; and in proceſs of time, they were ſo 
exceedingly reſtrained, that he preferred a. 


private ſituation to the vain appearances of an 
authority accompanied-with the, greateſt. diſguſt. 
This Spaniard was deſpotic and cruel; and 
his ſucceſſes are tarniſhed. by the injuſtice of his 
projects. He was an aſſaſſin covered with inno- 
cent blood: but his vices were of the timęs, and 
of his nation, and his virtues were his own. Let 
us place this man among the antients; let 
us give him another country, another edu- 
cation, another turn of mind, other manners, 
and a different religion. Let us put him 
at the head of the fleet that advanced againſt 
Xerxes; or reckon him among the Spartans at the 
Streights of Thermopylæ; or foppoſe him to be 

9 one 
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9 one of thoſe generous Batavians rho freed them- 


— ſelves from the tyranny of their countrymen, 


and Cortez will appear a great man. His quali- 


ties will become heroic, and his memory will be 
irreproachable. Had Cæſat been born in the 
fifteenth century, and commanded at Mexico, 


he would have been a worſe man than Cortez. 
To find an excuſe for the faults that have been 
laid to his charge, we muſt aſk ourſelves what 
better expectations we could have formed of a 


man, who treads for the firſt time upon unknown 


regions, and whoſe firſt object is to provide for 


his own ſafety ? It would be highly unjuſt to 


confound him with the peaceable founder, who is 
acquainted with the country, and regulates the 
n the ſpace, and the time, at pleaſure. 
Since Mexico had been ſubjected to the Caſti- 
5 chis immenſe country was no longer expoſed 
to invaſion.” It's provinces were not ravaged by 
any neighbouring or diſtant enemy. The peace 


it enjoyed was not diſturbed from without, except 


by pirates. In the South Sea, the enterprizes of 
theſe robbers were confined to the taking of 2 
few ſhips: but in the North Sea, they pillaged 
Campeachy once, and Vera- Cruz twice; and 
they frequently ſpread devaſtation upon coaſts 
leſs know'n,. leſs opatent, 1 Ä not hp ae de 


A 


Wulrx the navigation and the 0385 of this 


a wealthy region were a prey to the pirates, and to 
the ſquadrons of the nations diſguſted at the am- 
bition of n or merely jealous of i it's ſupe- 


riority, 
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and Torquemada, theſe were the people who oc- 
cupied the | beſt parts of the country before the 
arrival of the Mexicans. To avoid the yoke 
deſtined for them by the conqueror, they took 
refuge in caverns and mountains, where their 
natural ferocity increaſed, and where they lead 
entirely the life of beaſts. The new revolution 
which had juſt changed the ſtate of the former 
country, did not incline them to milder man- 
ners; and what they ſaw or learnt of the charac- 
ter of the Spaniards, inſpired them with impla- 
cable hatred againſt a nation ſo proud and ſo 
oppreſſive. This paſſion, always terrible among 
ſavages, manifeſted itſelf by the ravages they 
committed in all the ſettlements formed in their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties they exer- 
ciſed upon thoſe who attempted to open the 


mines. In vain had forts and garriſons been 


ſtationed upon the frontiers, to contain or ſup- 
preſs them; their rage continued inceſſantly till 
the year 1592. At this period, captain Cal- 
dena perſuaded them to put an end to their hoſti- 
lities. In the view of rendering theſe pacific 
ſentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, collected them into ſeveral vil- 
lages, and ſent among them four hundred Tlaſ- 
calan families, who were commiſſioned to inſtruct 
them in ſome arts, and to teach agriculture to a 
people who had hitherto been clothed only with 
the ſkins of beaſts, and had lived entirely by hunt- 


ing. 
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tlority, the Chichemecas diſturbed: the interior N 0.0 K 
part of the empire. If we give credit to Herrera 
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BOOK ing, or upon the ſpontaneous productions of 
* nature. It was long before theſe prudent mea - 
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ſures ſucceeded. The Chichemecas: refuſed for 2 
long time to receive the inſtructions the govern. 
ment had undertaken to give them, and even re- 

jected every kind of intercourſe with benevolent 
and American teachers. It was not till the year 


1608, chat Spain was freed from the « care of 


cloathing'and feeding them. 

_ Ercnrxztn years after, a moſt" violent een 
happened between the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
power at Mexico. A man convicted of a mul: 
titude of crimes, ſought impunity - for all his 
enormities at the foot of the altars. The viceroy 
Gelves cauſed him to be dragged from thence. 
This act of neceſſary juſtice was conſtrued into an 
outrage againſt the divinity; The thunder of 
excommunication was immediately ſent forth; 
and the people roſe. The regular and ſecular 
clergy took up arms. The palace of the com- 
mander was burnt; his guards, friends, and par- 
tizans, were put to the ſword. He himſelf was 
put in jirons and ſent to Europe, with ſeventy 
gentlemen who had not been afraid to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. The archbiſhop, who was the author of 
all theſe calamities, and whoſe vengeance was 
not yet ſatisfied, purſued his victim, with the 
wiſh and deſire of ſacrificing him. The Court, 
after having heſitated for ſome time, decided at 
length in favour of fanaticiſm. The defender 
of the rights of the throne, and of order, was 


condemned to total oblivioas and his ſucceſſor 
was 
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notions of ſuperſtition, and AAHCplarhy.s che | . 
ſtition of aſylums. 

Tux word aſylum, taken in it's full extent, 
might ſignify any. place, privilege, or diſtinction, 
that protects a criminal ſrom the impartial exer- 
ciſe of juſtice. For what is the claim that 
weakens and ſuſpends the authority of the law? 
An aſylum. Whar is the place of confinement 
that withdraws the, guilty. from the priſon com- 
mon to all malefackors? An aſylum. What is a 
retreat where the creditor. cannot go and ſeize 
upon his fraudulent debror ? An alylum. What 
is a diſtri where one may exerciſe all the func- 
tions of ſociety without authority, and in a 
country Where all the reſt, of the citizens cannot 
obtain that privilege without a prœemium:? An 
aſylum. What is a tribunal to which one may 
appeal from a definitive ſentence pronounced by 
another, which is ſuppoſed to be the laſt reſort 


ſolicited and obtained? An aſylum. In an em- 
pire, where the citizens partak ing unequally of. the 
advantages of ſociety do not ſhare the burdens 
of it in proportion to theſe advantages, what are 
the different diſtinctions that relieve ſome at the 
expence of others? They are aſylums. 


he ſtateſman, of the nobleman, of the contractor, 
and of the merchant, are well know'n; and I 


jety. What portion is there indeed of ſociety 
You, III. > that 
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of the law? An aſylum. What is an excluſive 
privilege, for whatever motive it may have been 


Tus aſylums of the . tyrant, of the prieſt, of 


ould name thoſe of almoſt. all the ranks of ſo- 


gu 


Was . ſolemnly to conſecrate all the 3 . 
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BOOK thar hath not a protection for a certain number of W fegt 


— malverſarions, WTF; may commit vid impy- Wee 
nityt a iv 


TRE moft PR of ies W is BY 
not that into which' a man may make his eſcape, B 
but that which he carries about with him, that mia 

- which accompanies and inveſts the guilgy perſon, hg 
which ſerves him as a ſhield, and which form of th 
between him and me am incloſure in the center of ſhip 
which he ſtands, and from whence he may inſul fa 
me, while puniſhment cannot reach bim. Such ＋. 
are the eecſeſiaſtical habit and character. Boti Ro 
the one and the other were formerly a fort « 5 
alylum, where the impunity of the moſt flag. 
tious crimes was almoſt affured. Is this prin The 
lege entirely aboliſhed 7 We have frequently ſn piritl 
monks and prieſts throw” n into priſon: but we 1 
Kkearce have ever ſeen any of them taken out fron ha 
thence to be e to che public place « Fi * 
execution. ee 

War! becauſe a man is obliged by kis poll and w 
feſſion, to have a peculiar ſanctity of channel vanit) 
call he obtain privileges, and be treated with places 
commiſeration that ſhall be refuſed to the crim or 
nal who is not bound by the fame obligation eſtabli 
I it be urged, that there is a reſpect due to i himſel 
functions, to his cloth, and to his character; to av, 
ſhall anſwer, that juſtice is equally and witho There, 
diſtinction due to every citizen. If the ſwoſ the pe. 
of the law be not moved indiſcriminarely in 


direction; if it ſhould be unſteady, or if it thou 
be raiſed or lowered in favour of any one it m 
meet with in it's paſſage, that ſociety is not # 
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ptivilege, a protection denied to Tome, and re- 


ſerved for others. 


Bur theſe kinds of ay lun e e 
contrary to the proſperity of ſocieties, ſhall not 
here engage dur attention. We ſhall only ſpeak 
of thoſe which temples or places of divine wor- 
ſhip have afforded; and ſlill continue to egen in 
ſeveral parts of the globe. 

Tutss places of refuge were know! n to the 
antients. In Greece, when that country was ſtill 
but half civilized, it was thought that tyranny 
could not be reſtrained otherwiſe than by religion. 
The ſtatues of Hercules, of Theſeus, and of 
Pirithotis; ſeemed well calculated to inſpire vile 
lains with terror, when they had no longer the 
vengeance of theſe heroes to dread. Bur as ſoon 
as the aſylum, inſtituted in favour of innocence; 
ſerved only for the preſervation of the guilty, 
and was made fubſervient either to the intereſts or 
vanity of thoſe who granted the protection, theſe 
places of retreat were aboliſhed. 

OTnzs people; in imitation of the Greeks; 
eſtabliſhed: afylums. But the citizen uſed to put 
himſelf under the protection of the gods, merely 
to avoid the armed hand that purſued him. 
There, hie ealled upon the law, and ſummoned 
the people to his aſſiſtance. His fellow citizens, 
together with the magiſtrate, drew near; and the 
man was examined before them. If it was found 
that he had abuſed the aſylum, he received a 
double puniſhment 3 one for the crime he had 

> | committed, 
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tegulated; | There exiſts in it, under another 5 30 * 
name, and under another form, a deteſtable wwe 
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k committed, the other for having profaned the ſhoul 
vi * ' 1 . durat 
— place in which he had taken refuge. 425 ra 
WEN Romulus wanted to people his city, he a 

made an aſylum of it; and ſome temples, in cialy 
the times of the republic, were devoted to this * 
purpoſe. After the death of Julius Cæſar, the 8 
triumvirate made an aſylum of his chapel. In | reſpec 
after ages, the ſervility of the people frequently the af 
erected the ſtatues of tyrants into places of refuge. beyon 
From thence it was that the ſlave inſulted his i {pn 
maſter; and that the-diſturber of public tran- chapel 
"—_ ſtirred up the 0 againſt, good chun 
men, 36's FEB Ini 
1155 Horrible institution of barbarifra and G 
W occaſioned inexpreſſible evils; when eccleſi 
Chriſtianity, aſcending the throne of the em- ſingle. 
pire, did not ſcruple to adopt and even to extend rien 


it. The conſequences of this eccleſiaſtical policy merly, 
were ſoon ſeverely felt. The laws loſt their was de 
authority, and the order of ſociety was ſubverted. where 
The magiſtrate then attacked theſe aſylums with juries o 
courage; the prieſt defended them with obſti- and · of 
nacy. A warm conteſt was carried on for many ter the. 
centuries with great animoſity. The party that e 
prevailed under the reign. of a firm prince, was drew ne 
| depreſſed under that of a ſuperſtitious one. Some- an exto 


times this aſylum was general, and ſometimes it with bl. 
was under reſtrictions. It was annihilated at one open tc 
| periods and reſtored at another. Tits impunit 
| In an inſtitution ſo evidently contrary, ti to na- Bor 
ant equity, to civil law, to the ſanctity of br 
religion, to the ſpirit of the goſpel, and to the altar, 


good order of —— the circumſtances that 
| ſhould 
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ſhould naturally tend moſt to aſtoniſh us are, it's 
duration, the diverſity of the objects of the edicts of 


the emperors, the contradiction of the canons, and 


the obſtinacy of ſeveral biſnops; but more eſpe- 
cially the extravagant abſurdity of the lawyers, 
in determining, with preciſion, the extent of 
the aſylum, according to the ſize or title of the 
reſpective churches. If it was a great church, 
the aſylum was to extend a certain number of fees 
beyond it's. circumference; - if a ſmall church, ic 
was to be leſs extenſive, and {till leſs if it was a 
chapel: the protection was the ſame,, whether che 
church were conſecrated or not. 
Ir is very extraordinary, that in a long ſucceſ- 
fon of generations, not one monarch, not one 
eccleſiaſtic, not one magiſtrate, not even one 
fingle man, ſhould have reminded his cotempo- 
raries of the bright days of Chriſtianity... For- 
merly, he might have ſaid to them, the ſinner 
was detained for years at the gate of the temple, 
where he, expiated his fault, expoſed, to the in- 
Juries of the air, in the preſence of all his brethren, 
and- of all the citizens. He,was not allowed to en- 
ter the church, except by degrees; nor to approach 
the ſanctuary, but in proportion as his penance 
drew near to an end. And in our days, a villain, 
an extortioner, a thief, and an aſſaſſin covered 
with blood, not only finds the gates of our temples 
open to him; but alſo meets with Fam 
impunity, food, and ſecurity. y. 


Bur if the aſſaſſin had plunged his FOI OR 


the breaſt of a citizen, even upon the ſleps of the- 


altar, what mult be done in that caſe? Shall the 
1 : | Place 


„ - 
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* o x place of the bloody ſcene become his aſylum} 
8 This would certainly be a privilege very conve- 


was a more diſguſting inſtanee of the oontempt of 


rience of the pilot, or by other cauſes equally 


method of recovering the divine favour; and 


thirty - eight wretched: people periſhed in the 
flames, the victims of ſo en an infa · 
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nient for criminals, Why ſhould they murder in 
the fireets, in the houſes, or upon the highways, 
where they may be ſeized; ſhavld they not rather 
chooſe to aſſaffinate in the churches ? There never 


the laws, and of the ambition of the clergy, than this 
immunity granted by the churches, It was reſerved 
to ſuperſtition to make the Supreme Being, in this 
world, the protector of the ſame crimes which he 
puniſhes in another wich eternal ſuffrrings. Let 
us hope that the extremity of the evil will point 
br more ſenſibly the neceſſity of the remedy. 
Tus fartunare revolution will be brought about 
later at other places than at Mexico, where the peo- 
ple are plynged 1 in a ſtate of ſtill more profound 
1gnorance'than in the other regions ſubject to Ca- 
fille. In 1732, the conſpiring elements ſwallowed 
vp one; of the richeſt fleets that had ever been dil. 
patched from this opulent part of the New World, 
Univerſal deſpair preyailed in the two hemi- 
ſpheres. Amongſt a people plunged in ſuperſti- 
tion, all events are miraculous; and the anger 
of Heaven was generally conſidered as the ſole 
cauſe of this great diſaſter, which might very 
poſſibly have been brought about by the inexpe- 


natural. An ante da ft appeared to be the fureſt 


tuation. 
Mera 
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Mrrahiks J am preſent at this te ex- 3.90% 
piarion, 1 behold it, and exclaim ;. *© Stop, * 

« execrable monſters}, What connexion. is there 
between the calamity. you, have euperienced and 
the pretended. or feal crime, of thoſe whom you 
« detain, in your priſans ? If they entertain opi- 
nions which: render them odious to the, Al- 
« mighty, it belongs to, him 80 cruſh tem with 
c his thunder. He hath borne, with them for 4 
great member of years, and ſtill; continues to 
« bear. with, them, and, yet you torment them. 
« If.it were his will co condemn them to eternal 
* puailhmena en ure, terrible day. of his ven- 

« geatice, does it belong to you to accelerate 
« their chaſtiſement ? Why. thould, you deprive 
« them: of, the inſtant of .vepentance,, which, per- 
l e in che decline af liſe, in the 
4 hang of, « | 


6 Nis, and lübidinous monk, were — your 
« crimes ſufficient to ſtir up the anger of Heaven? 
Correct yourſelves ; proſtrate. yourſelves at the 
* foot of the altars, cover yourſelves with. ack- 
c cloth and aſhes; implore the mercy of the, Moſt 
High, rather than employ yourſelves in leading 
to the ſtake 14 number of innocent perſons, 
vhoſe death. far from wiping away your crimes, 
will only increaſe, the number of them, by 
thirty eight more, for which. you will never be 
forgiven, | To appeaſe, the Deity, ye burn man- 
« kind! Are ye worſhippers of Moloch? But 
78 . me not; and the unfortunate — of 
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4 i £91308 ens en ita ' 


pop vor 

"$608 after this, the New Mexico, * Was 
bördering and dependent upon the Old, was 
affllcted with 4 Calawity of another Kind. This 


vaſt region; Htbated, ſor the mölt pat, under 


the remperate” z fle, Was for a time Unknown 

to the ravagers r The mimonary 
Ny firſt penetrated into it in 1 585. i He" was 
ſoon after" followed” by tlie captaln Eſpajo, and, 
laſtly, by John d' Onaſte; wü, by's ferles of 
labours, begun in 1599, and terminated in 1611, 


ſucceeded in opening ſome tines} in m ltiplying 


cattle "ana means of ſubſiſtence, and in ſettling 
firmly the Spanifh'dotihion. The order he had 
eſtabliſhed was difturbed®in" 4652 by civil com- 
motions. In the courſe” of theſe animoſities, 


Roſas ehe commandant was aſſaſſinated; and his 


friends, who attempted*t6/avenge his death, pe- 


riſhed after Him. Theſe) acts of violence con- 


tinued till the tardy arrival of Pagnaloſſe. This 


intrepid aid ſeverè commander had almoſt ſtifled 


the rebelfion, when, in 4 tranſport of juſt Indig- 
nation, he gabe 4 blow to #torbulent monk, who 
was ſpeaking to Him in an ifſolent manner, and 
even dared to threatetr Him. The Prieſts, who 
were maſters of the country, immediately ſeized 
_ his) perſon. He was excommunicated, de- 
ivered-up* to the inquißtioa, and ſentenced to 
In vain did he urge the 


perſotr; the inffuence of His enemies prevailed 
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over his ſolicitations; Their rage and their power 2 oor 


made him even apprehend a more fatal deſtiny; Es . 


and in order to avoid their daggers: and to with- 
draw himſelf from their intrigues, he took refuge 
m England, abandoning the reins of government 
to whoever would or could get hold of them. His 
flight plunged the province into freſh misfor- 
tunes; and it was not till after ten years of 
anarchy and carnage; that every thing was n 
. into order and ſubjection. 

Can any thing be more abſurd than this OR 
rity of the monks in America? They are a ſer 
of men without knowlege and without prin- 
ciples; their independence tramples upon their 


inſtitutions, and makes them regardleſs of their 


vows; thelr conduct is ſcandalous, their houſes 
are ſo many places of evil reſort, and their tribu- 
nals of penance ſo many trading ſhops. | From 
thence it is, that for a piece of money they quiet 
the conſcience of the villain; from thence it is, 
that they inſinuate corruption into innocent 
minds, and that they ſeduce women and girls 
into debauchery: they are a ſer of ſimoniſts, who 
make a public traffic of holy things. The 
Chriſtianity they teach, is defiled with all ſorts 
of abſurdities. Greedy of inheritancy, they de- 
fraud, rob, and perjure themſelves, - They de- 
grade the magiſtrates, and thwart them in their 
operations. There are no crimes which they 
cannot commit with i impunity. They inſpire the 
people with a ſpirit of rebellion. They are fo 
many encouragers of ſuperſtition, and the cauſe 
of wy tne troubles that have agitated theſe diſtant 


lesion. 
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% regions. As long as they exiſt there they will 
* 08 keep up anarchy, from the confidence, as blind 


as it is unlimited, which they have obtained of 
the people, and from the puſillanimity with 
which they have inſpired. the depoſitaries of the 
authority, whom they diſpoſe of at pleaſure by 
their intrigues. Let us therefore inquire of. what 
great. utility they are. Are they informers? A 
wiſe. adminiſtration. bath no need of them. Are 
they to be managed as a counterpoiſe to the _ 
of the viceroy 3, This is an idle apprehenſion, Are 
they tributaries of the great? This is an evil that 
muſt be put a ſtop to. Under whatever aſpect 
we. conſider matters, the monks are a ſet of 
wretches, who ſcandalize and diſturb Mexico 
too much to be Miowed: to remain there any 
langer.:.. :.,....; 
 SUuBJECTION and er were again \ diftarbed, 
and more generally ſo in 1593, by a law which 
forbade the Indians the uſe.of ſtrong liquors, This 
prohibition could not have for it's object the 
liquors of Europe, which were neceſſarily too 
high priced ever to be uſed by men living in a 
conſtant ſtate of oppreſſion, and inceſſantly 
ſtripped of their property. It was only from the 
Palm- wine that the government endeavonred ta 
Wan them, 449% 
Tuts liquor rs Gans. a plant 88 
at Mexico by the name of maguey, and e- 
ſembling che aloës in it's form, It's leaves, 
gollected about the neck of the root, are thick, 
pulpous, almoſt ſtraight, ſeveral feet in length, 
en the form of a gutter, thorny 55 ” 
ace; 


—— , ͤ¶ , — , 
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back, and terminated by a' very ſharp point. 0 on 
The ſtem, which riſes out of this tuft, aſcends t. 
twice it's heighth, and bears upon it's branching 
top yellowiſh flowers. Their calix, with fix 
diviſions, is charged with an equal number of 
ſtamina, It adheres at the bottom to the piſti}, 
which, together with it, becomes a capſula with 
three cells filled with feeds, The maguey grows 
in every part of Mexico, and is eaſily multiplied 
from ſlips. Hedges are made of it. It's ſeveral 
parts have each of them their utility. The roots 
are employed for cordage : the ſtems furniſh 
wood; the paints af the leaves ferve for nails, or 
needles; and even the leaves themſelves are ſit 
for thatehing the roofs; and a thread is produced 
from them fit tor che. manufaRture of various 
looms. 

Bur the moſt Ae med praduge of the ge 
is a ſweet and clear water, which is collected by 
means of a hole made with an inſtrument in the 
middle of the tyft; after the ſhoots and the in- 
ward leaves are removed. This hole, which is 
three or four inches deep, is filled and emptied 
every day; and the liquor continues running in 
this manner for a whole year, fqmetimes even for 
eighteen months. This liquor, when inſpiſſated, 
forms. a real ſugar z but when mixed with ſpring 
water, and laid by in vaſes, it acquires, after 
having fermented four ar five days, the ſharpneſs 
af cyder, and almoſt the fame kind of taſte. If 
orange or lemon peel be added io it, it becomes 
intoxicating. This property renders it ſtill more 
g parle to the Mexicans, who not being able 
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02 & to confole themſelves for the loſs of their liberty, 
endcavour to forget the humiliating ſtate of 


their ſlavery. Accordingly, the attention of the 


Indians i 15 continually turned towards the houſes 
where this liquor is \diflributed., They paſs 


whole days and weeks there; they leave the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their families in them, and very- fro 
e the ſew clothes they have. 

Tur Spaniſh” miniſtry, informed of de e ex · 


e wiſhed to put a ſtop to them; but did 


not ſet about it in a proper manner. Inſtead of 


bringing back the people to good morals by pa- 


ternal cares, and by the moſt effectual mode of 


ĩaſtruction, they had recourſe to the fatal expe- 


dient of prohibitions. The minds of men grew 
heated, ſeditions were multiplied, and acts of 
violence repeated, from one extremity of the em- 
pire to the other. The government was abliged 
to give way; and withdrew. theſe. prohibitive 


acts: but to indemnify itſelf for: the, ſacrifice of 


it's authority, taxes were laid upon this liquor, 


which bring in annualy to the frealpry. totes or 


twelve thouſand livres. | 

Fs and twenty or thirty years fine; e | 
new ſcene of a particular kind was opened at 
Mexico. In this important poſſeſſion, the police 
was fo much neglected, that all the roads were 
ſeized vpon by a numerous band of rabbers. 
No citizen could venture to go out of his houſe 


| without a paſſport from the chiefs of theſe ban- 


Air. W from: catthctiiels;: Reg 


7 
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corruption, 
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the court of Madrid, rouzed by the clamours of 
a whole nation, committed the care of the public 


ſecurity to Valeſquès. This equitable, firm, 


and ſtrict man, independent of the tribunals and 
the viceroy, ſucceeded at length in re-eſtabliſhing 
order, and fixing it upon ſo firm a rages mark 
hath never ſince been ſhaken, _ - 


A waR , undertaken againſt the people of 


Cinaloa, Sonora, and New . Navarre, hath been 


the laſt remarkable event that hath diſturbed the 


empire. Theſe provinces, ſituated between Old 
and New Mexico, did not make a part of Mon- 
tezuma's dominions. It was not till 1540, that 
the devaſtators of the New World penetrated 
into them, under the command of Vaſques Co- 
ronado. They found there ſome petty nations, 


who, upon the borders of the ſea, lived by fiſh- 


ing, and ip the inland parts upon the produce 
of the chaſe; and who, when theſe means of 


ſubſiſtence. failed them, had no other reſource 


than in the ſpontaneous productions of nature. 


In theſe diſtricts, neither clothing nor huts were 


in uſe. Branches of trees to ſhade them from 
the heats of a burning ſun; and reeds tied toge- 
ther to ſhelter them from the torrents of rain: 
theſe were the only contrivances thought of by 
the inhabitants to guard againſt the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons. During the ſevereſt froſts they 


ſlept in the open air, round ths: fires which _ | 


had Kindled. 


© Tuis | 
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corruption, the magiſtrate took no meaſures" to B 92 K 
put an end to ſo great a calamity. At length. 


1 


BOOK 8 ' 
tained mines, which ſome Spaniards undertook 
to work: They were found. to yield plentifully; 


* . F A a hs . J 
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Tuts country, in appearance ſo poor, con- 


and yet the greedy proprietors of them did not 
enrich themſelves. As it was neceſſary to bring 


from Vera - Crux, upon the back of mule; 


through a difficult and dangerous road of fix of 
ſeven hundred leagues; the quickſilver, the Nuff, 
and moſt of the articles required for ſubſiſtence 
and for the labours; all theſe objects, when they 


arrived at the ſpot, Had increaſed ſo much in 


value, that the moſt fortunate undertaking ſcarce 


furnifhed a ſufficiency to pay for them. 


Ir became neceſſary to abandon the whole, of 
to rake other meaſures; the laſt of rhefe ſchemes 
was reſolved upon. The Jeſuit Ferdinand Con- 
fang was commiſſioned, in 1746, to reconnoitre 
the golph of California, which botders theſe im- 
menſe regions. After this navigation, conducted 
with fleill, the Court of Madrid became ac- 


- quainted with the coaſts of the continent, with 


the harbours that nature has formed there; with 
the ſandy and arid places that are not ſuſceptible 
of cultivation; and with the rivers, which; by the 
fertiliey they diffoſe along their borders, invite 

ro the eſtabliſhing of colonies in thoſe parts: No- 


thing, in futbre, could prevent the ſhips that 


failed out of Acapulco; from entering the Ver- 
meil Sea; from conveying with eaſe into rhe 
neighbouring ' provinces, miſſionaries, troops, 


miners; proviſions; merchandize, and every 
thing that was wanted for the colonies, and from 


ning laden with metals. 1 
Is 
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4 
in the mean while, it was indiſpenſably .neceſs 0, U 


ſary previouſiy to. gain over the natives of th 


country by acts of humanity, or to ſubdue them 


by force of arms. But how was it poſſibie to 
conciliate men who were to be uſed as beaſts of 


burden, or to be buried alive within the bowels 
of the earth? Accordingly, the government re- 


ſolved upon force; and war was deferred only 


from the incapacity in an exhauſted treaſury to 
bear the expence of it. At length, in 2768, a 
credit of twelve hundred thouſand livres was 
found, and hoſtilities commenced. Some hords 
of ſavages ſubmitted after a trifling reſiſtance. 
This was not the caſe with the Aplachians, the 


moſt warlike of theſe nations, and the moſt eager 


for independence. They were purfued without 
intermiſſion for three years, with a view of exter- 
minating them. Great God ! what an idea! To 


exterminate. men! Could we ſay otherwiſe of 


wolves? Exterminate them, and for what? Be- 
cauſe they were a high-miaded people, and were 
ſenſible of the natural right they had to liber- 
ty; becauſe they diſdained to be ſlaves. And 
yet we call ourſelves civilized people, and 
Chriſtians ! | | N 

Tu diſtance of both the antient and new 
eonqueſts from the center of authority, gave 
feaſon to think that they would be in a languid 
ſtate, till they ſhould be furniſhed wich an inde- 
pendent adminiſtration. A particular commander 
was therefore given to- them, who, 'with a tide 
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BOOK leſs pompous than that of er al men Spain, 


Wo enjoyed the ſame prerogatives. ivd Y 

Progreſs of WE muſt now examine to — 0 degree. of 
vec the g. proſperity Mexico hath riſen, notwithſtanding the 
enormous loſſes it has experienced ſrom Foreign 


enemies; and notwithſtanding the domeſtic 


troubles Wl which, it e bas one, 85 | 


agitated.” 

Tur neten f the: Cordeleirias mountains, 
after having: croſſed all South America, becomes 
lower and narrower in the iſthmus of Panama; 
continues in the ſame form through the provinces 
of Coſta-Rieca, Nicaragua, and Gvatimala; 
ſpreads itſelf and riſes again throughout the reſt 
of Mexico, but without ever approaching to 
that prodigious height Which it hath in Peru. 

Ik̃ his alteration is more particularly remarkable 
towards the South Sea. The ſhores here are ex- 
tremely deep, and no bottom is to be found ex- 
cept very near the land; while in the Northern 
Sea, it is found at a great diſtance from the con- 
tinent. Accordingly, the roads are as good and 
as frequent in the firſt of thefe ſeas, as 7 are 
| ſcarce and bad in the other.. 
Tux climate of a region ſituated. TTY en- 
tirely in the torrid zone, is alternately damp and 
hot. Theſe variations are more perceptible and 
more common in the low, marſhy, woody, and 
uncultivated diſtricts 'of the Eaſt, than in thoſe 
parts of the empire, which beneficent nature hath 
treated more favourably. | 

TRE quality of the ſoil is alſo very different. 
Sometimes it is baten, ſometimes fertile, ac- 
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cording as it is mountainous, level, or funk 
under the waters. 

No ſooner were the ens ben of. hls 
opulent/and-immenſe country, than they haſtened 


to build; cities: upon it, in thoſe places which ap- 
peared to them heſt calculated for the»maintes 


nance of their authority, and in thoſe which ; 


promiſed, them greater advantages from their 
conqueſt, Such of the Europeans as choſe. ta 


fix there, obtained a ſufficient extent of territory 4 


but they were obliged. to ſearch for Fenk 


whom the Jaw did not allow them. 
AnoTHER-arrangement of things was ien 
in the country places. They were moſt of them 
diſtributed: to the conquerors in reward of their 
blood or their ſervices. The extent of theſe. da- 
mains, which were only granted for twg, or three 


generations, was proportioned. to rank and fa- 


vour. A greater or leſs number of Mexicans 
were attached to them as vaſſals. Cortez had 
three and twenty thouſand of them in the pro- 
vinces of Mexico, Tlaſcala, Mechoacan, and 
Oaxaca, but with this. diſtinction, that they were 
to belong to his family in perpetuity. Oppreſſion 
muſt have, been leſs ſevere in theſe hereditary 
poſſeſſions than in the reſt of the empire, ſince 
in 1746, fifteen, thouſand nine hundred and forty 
Indians were ſtill reckoned there, with — 
hundred Spaniards, Meſtees, or Mulattoes, and 
ſixteen» hundred negro flaves, 

Tux country had none of the animals neceſ- 
ſary for the ſubſiſtence of it's new inhabitants, 
for plowing. the lands and for the other wants 

Vor. III. | "> inſepa- 
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2 e x jaſeþartble rein & fied ſatiety. Theſe thing: 


* were all brought from the iſlands already ſub- 
d ts Caſtile, which had "themſelves lately 
feecved mem from eur hemiſphere. The ani: 
mals Propigated With incredible rapidity. But 
they all sf them degenerated; and how indeed 
Was it potible that they ſhould not have Expe- 
flenced vety evident alterations, when they wert 
Weakened by croſſing che Teas, deprived of theit 
ordinary food, and given wp to the hands of per- 
ſors Who Were Incdpdble 'of fearing and faking 
care of them? The ſheep were the moſt mate- 
tially affected. Mendoza had ſome rams brought 
from Spain in order to renew the degenerated 
race; and ſinee that period, the fleeces have been 
found of a ſufficient good quality to ſupply ma- 

_ Eefials for conſiderable manufactures.. 
Tur multiplication of the eatfle brought on i 
great increaſe in the cultures. To the maiſe, 
Which had always been the principal food of the 
| Mexicans, the grains of our countries were added, 
At firſt they did not thrive. The ſeeds of them, 
throw'n at hazard àmong the briars, did not 
At firſt Yield any thing but thick and barreh 
5 5 werds. A vegetation doo rapid and too vi- 
gorous, did not allow them time to ripen, hor 
even to form themſelves: but this ſuperabund- 
ance of Juices gradually diminiſhed; and t 
length moſt of our ſeeds, vegetables, and fruit 
were ſeen to proſper. If the vine and the olive 
tree were not naturalized in this part of the New 
World, this was owen to the prohibition & 
government, which intended to leave a wi! 
+ | 1 p " . Opel 
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open for the productions of the mother- country. 
Perhaps the ſoil and the climate would themſelves 
have rejected theſe precious plants; at leaſt we 
have an authority for thinking ſo, when we ſee 
that the experiments! which the Jeſuits, and the 
heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, about the 
year 1906, were not ſucceſsful, and that thoſe 
which re been fince made, have not been much 
more ſo. 
CorTon, tobacco, © cocoa, gi | 105 ſome 


other productions, were in general proſperous: 


but for want of hands or induſtry, theſe articles 
- WH were confined to an inland circulation. There 
s nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cochi- 
| WY neal, which conſtitures the trade of vous _ 
vith other nations. 


Jalar is one of the purgatives of moſt fre- 


WT quent-uſe in medicine. | It derives it's name from 1p 


the town of Xalapa, in the environs of which it 


WH crows plentifully. It's root, which is the only 
part in uſe, is tuberoſt, large, lengthened out 


' WY neo the form of a French turnip, white on the 
WY infide, and full of a milky juice. The plant which 
it produces, hath been for a long time unknow'n. 
At preſent, we are informed, that it is a ſpecies of 
convolvulus, reſembling in it's appearance that 
of our hedges. It's ſtem is climbing, angular, 
ad covered with a flight down. Ir's leaves, 
alternately diſpoſed, are rather large, downy on. 
the upper ſide, and wrinkled on the under, and 
marked with ſeven coſte : they are ſometimes 
entire and cordiform, ſometimes divided into 
ſeveral lobes, more or leſs diſtinct. The flowers, 
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B 0 O'K which grow in cluſters along the ſtem, have : inter 


als, acorn-like at it's baſe; deeply divided into Eact 
five parts, and accompanied with two flower) rathe 
leaves. The corolla, which is large, and cam. WW and 
paniform, -whitiſh on the outſide, and of a dat whic! 
purple within, ſupports five white ſtamina of un. tract: 
equal length. The germen, which is placed n them 
the middle, and ſutmounted with a ſingle ſtyle, . 82%"; 
becomes, as it ripens, a round capſula, in. happ: 
cloſing in a ſingle cell four ſeeds of a 6 colour, the p 
and very hairy. 185 4, 4 _ 
Tuts plant is not only fend in — bew on 4 
hood of Xalapa, but alſo among the Sands of 3 f 
Vera- Crux. It is eaſily cultivated. The weight i a | 
of the robts is from twelve to twenty pound, 115 
They are cut into flices, in order to dry them, 5 
They then acquire a brown colour, and a reſinou wv 
appearance. The, taſte of them is rather acrid, like \ 
and excites: a nauſea, - The beſt jalap is close, opens 
*  relinous, brown, nòt eaſily broken, and inflam. 135 
mable. It is given only in ſmall doſes, becauſe e 
it is an active and violent purgative. It's reſinow Do 
extract, made with ſpirit of wine, is . employet K's | 
for the ſame purpoſes, but wich till greater Sug 
' caution. - There are ſeven thouſand five hundret 5 15 { 
- quintals of this root conſumed anus in Kune rs Ho 
which coſt 972,000 livres “. * 
Of the c- FRE vanilla is a plant which, like FE ivy, 3 
nana. gros to the trees it meets with, covers them a ry, 
moſt entirely, and raiſes itſelf by their aid. [rs 3 
ſtem, of the thickneſs of the little finger, don 5 
33 fleſhy, almoſt. cylindrical, Knotty aral: U 
| pots th 
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intervals, and ſarmentoſe, as that of the vine. A, 
Each knot is furniſhed with an alternate leaf. 
rather thick, of an oval ſhape, eight inches long 
and three broad. It alſo puſhes» forth roots, 
which penetrating the barks of the trees, ex- 
tracts a ſufficient degree of nouriſhment from 
them to ſupport the plant for ſome time in vi- 
gour, when by accident the bottom of the ſtem 
happens to be damaged, or even ſeparated from 
„che principal root. This ſtem, when grow'n to a 
certain height, branches out, ſpreads ſideways, 
and is covered with cluſters, of flowers, rather 
large, white on the inſide, and greeniſh without. 
Five of the diviſions of their calix are long, nar- 
row, and undulated. The ſixth, which is more 
internal, appears in the form of a horn. The piſtil, 
which they crown, ſupports a ſingle ſtamina. 
It becomes, as it ripens, a fleſhy fruit, formed 
like a pod, of ſeven or eight inches long, which 
opens into three valves loaded with ſmall ſeeds, 
Tars plant grows naturally in uncultivated 
lands that are are always damp, ſometimes un- 
der water, and covered with large trees; from 
whence it may be inferred, that ſuch a kind of 
bil is che fitteſt for it's cultivation. In order to 
multiply it, it is ſufficient to plant at the foot of 
the trees ſome branches or twigs, which take root 
and riſe up in a ſhort time. Some cultivators, 
Jin order to preſerve. their plants from rotting, 
prefer the faſtening of them to trees, even at the 
height of a foot from the ground. Theſe plants 
ſoon throw out filaments, which deſcending i in a 
ſtrait line, penetrate into the earth, and form 
pots there. 
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Tus ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins to- 


— wards the end of September, and laſts about 


three months. The aromatic that is peculiar to 
them cannot be obtained without preparation, 
This preparation conſiſts in threading ſeveral 


pods, and dipping them for a moment in a'cal. 
dron of boiling water to whiten them. They are 


afrerwards ſuſpended in a place expoſed to the 
open air, and to the rays of the fun. A thick 
and plentiful liquor then diſtils from their ei. 
tremity, the exit of which is facilitated by a flight 
preſſure, repeated two or three times in the court 
of the day. In order to retard the drying, which 
ought to go on ſlowly, they are rubbed over 2 
ſeveral different times with oil, which preſerve; 
their ſuppleneſs, and keeps them from” inſetts, 
They are alſo tied round with a cotton thread to 
prevent them from opening. When they ar: 
ſufficiently dried, they are rubbed in hand 
anointed with oil, and they are put into a pot that 


is varniſhed, in order to keep them freſh. 


Tais is all that is know'n of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate; 
the uſe of which has paſſed from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations; 


and even this information, which we have ob- 


tained concerning it, is entirely modern, and 
owen to a French naturaliſt, It is not poF 


fible, that the maſters of this part of the Nen 
World, notwithſtanding the indifference the) 
have hitherto ſhew*n for the hiſtory of nature, 
ſhould not have better information upon this 


matter. If er have not communicated it, i! 
j 
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is becauſe they have been deſirous of reſetying 
this produdtign excluſively to themſelves, al- 
though only . fifty quintals of it are annyally 
brought to Europe, where they are not ſold for 
more than 431,568 livres . The time will come 
when this matter ſhall be brought to light, and 
then the vanilla will be as generally know'n ay 
the indigo is at preſent, 

Tux indigo tree js a ſtrait and rather. buſhy 
plant. From it's root ariſes a ligneous brittle 
ſtem, of the height of two feet, branching from 
the beginning, white on the inſide, and coyered 
with a greyiſh bark. The leaves are. alternate, 


compoſed of ſeveral ſmall leaves diſpoſed in twa 


rows along a common coſta, which is terminated 


with two ſmall membranes which are called ſti- 
pulæ. At the extremity of each branch ariſe 
cluſters of reddiſh, papilianacequs flowers, rather 
ſmall, and compoſed. of a number of. petals. 
The ſtamina, to the number of ſix, and the piſtil, 
ſurmounted with a fingle ſtyle, are arranged as 
they are in moſt of the herbaceous flowers. The 
piſtil is changed into a ſmall rounded pod, 
lightly curved, one inch in length, and à line 
and a half in breadth, full of cylindrical, ſhining, 
and browniſh ſeeds. 

Tuis plant requires a light ſoil, well tilled, 
* never deluged with water. For this reaſon, 
ſpots are preferred which are ſloping, becauſe this 
poſition preſeryes the indigo plant from the ſtag- 
nation of the rain, which might deſtroy it, and 


* 17,982 J. 
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by a ſingle foliolum, and furniſhed at it's baſis 
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* 0 1 * from inundations, that might cover it with a 


1 


— prejudicial ſlime. Low and flat grounds may 
alſo be employed for this culture, if channels 
and ditches are made to draw off the waters, and 
if care be taken to plant them only after the 
rainy ſeaſon, which often occaſions overflowings. 
The ſeed is ſow'n in little furrows made by the 
hough, two or three inches in depth, at the 
diſtance of a foot from each other, and in as 
ſtrait a line as poſſible. Continual attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be ſow'n 
in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. 
Moiſture cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the ſur- 
face in three or four days. It is ripe at the end 
of two months, When it begins to flower, it is 
cut with pruning-knives; and cut again at the 
end of every ſix weeks, if the weather be a little 
rainy, It laſts about two years, after which term 
it degenerates; it is then Fehr ak and planted 


afreſh. 


As this plant ſoon exhauſts the foil, — it 
does not abſorb a ſufficient quantity of air and 
dew to moiſten the earth, it is of advantage to 
the planter to have a vaſt ſpace which may re- 
main covered with trees, *rill it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigo; for trees are to be conſidered as 
ſyphons, by means of which the earth and air re- 
ciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
and vegetating ſubſtance; ſyphons, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately draw'n 


up; are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the ſap 


| aſcends 
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aſcends- by the roots to the branches, the leaves 8 me K 
draw in the air and vapours, which circulating —— 


through the fibres of the tree deſcend again into 


the earth, and reſtore to it in dew what it loſes i in 
ſap. . It is. in order to maintain this reciprocal in- 


fluence, that, when there are no trees to preſerve 
the fields in a proper ſtate for the ſowing of in- 


digo, it is cuſtomary. to cover thoſe which are 


exhauſted by this plant with potatoes or lianes, 
the creeping branches of which preſerve the freſn- 
neſs of the earth, while the _—_ when burar, 
renew it's fertility. | 

Ix ioo is diſtinguiſhed into Govern ſpebies, of 


which only two are cultivated, - The true indigo, 


which is the ſort we have been ſpeaking of, and 


the baſtard indigo, which differs from the former, 


in having a much higher, more woody, and more 
durable ſtem; in having it's foliola longer and 
narrower, it's pods more curved, and it's ſeeds 
black. Though the firſt be fold at a higher 
price, it is uſually advantageous to cultivate 
the other ; becauſe it is not ſo frequently re- 
newed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the 
produce of which is, however, leſs, from an equal 
quantity. The firſt will grow in many different 
ſoils; the ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which are 
moſt expoſed to the rain. Both are liable to great 
accidents in their early ſtate. They are ſome- 
times burnt up by the heat of the ſun, or choaked 


by a web with which they are ſurrounded by an 


inſect peculiar to theſe regions. Sometimes the 
plant becomes dry, and is deſtroyed by another 
very common inſect; at other times, the leaves, 
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Þ 0.0K which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
wayne Voured in the ſpace of twenty-four hours by cater- 


pillars. This laſt misfortune, which is but too 
common, hath given occaſion to the ſaying, that 
the planters of indigo went to bed rich, and roſe 


in the morning totally ruined. - 


Tais production ought to be gatberad-la with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farina 
that lies on the leaves, and which is very valu- 
able, fall off by ſhaking it. When gathered, it is 
throw'n into the ſteeping - vat, which is a large tub 


filled with water. Here it undergoes a fermenta- 
tion, which in twenty- four hours at fartheſt is 


completed. A cock is” then turned, to let the 
water run into the ſecond tub, called the-mortar 
or pounding tub. The ſteeping-vat is then 
cleaned out, that freſh plants may be throw'n in; 
and thus the work is pontinped without inter- 
ruption. 

Taz water which hath run into the pounding- 


tub, is found impregnated with a very ſubtile 
earth, which alone conſtitutes the dregs or blue 
fubſtance that is the ohje& of this proceſs, and 


which muſt be ſeparated from the -uſeleſs ſalt of 
the plant, becauſe this makes the dregs ſwim on 
the ſurface. To effect this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle. This part of 
the proceſs requires the greateſt precautions. If 
the agitation be diſcontinued too ſoon, the part 
that is uſed in dying, not being ſufficiently ſe- 


parated from the ſalt, would be loſt. If, on the 
other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long 


after 


* 


after the eee. ERIN vould be 2 92 
brought together again, and ſorm a new com- 3 
bination; and the ſalt re- acting on the dregs would 
excite a ſecond fermentation, that would alter the 
dye, ſpoil it's colour, and make what is called 
burnt indigo. Theſe accidents/are prevented by 
a cloſe attention to the leaſt alterations that the 
dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the 
workmen take to draw out a lictle of it from time 

to time in a clean veſſel, When they perceive 
that the coloured particles collect by ſeparating 
from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off ſhaking 
the buckets, in order to allow time to the blue 
dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, herr 
they are left to ſettle till the water is quite clear, 
Holes made in the tub at different heights are 
then opened one after be and this uſeleſi 
water is let our. 
Tux blue dregs remaining ebene 
acquired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy — 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
ſettler, After it is ſtill more cleared of much fu- 
perfluous water in this third and laſt tub, it is 
drained into ſacks; from whence, when water 
no longer filters through the cloth, this matter, 
now become of a thicker conſiſtence, is put in- 
to cheſts, - where it entirely loſes it's moiſture. 
At the end of m months the 0 
ſale. 
Ir is uſed in waſhing to give a blueiſh colour 
to linen: painters alſo employ it in their water 
colours; and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out indigo. The antients procured it from the 
Eaſt 
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n 8 Faſt Indies; in modern times it has bees! tranſ- 
w—— planted into America, The cultivation of it, 


ſucceſſively attempted at different places, appears 


to be fixed at Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Loui- 


ſiana, San Domingo, and Mexico. This laſt 
ſort, which is the moſt eſteemed, is know'n by 
the name of Guatimala indigo, becauſe it grows 
upon the diſtrict of that famous city. The man- 
ner in n it is eee is _—_ ag re- 
mark. 19912 | 

In theſe beautiful countries, ines every 


eſtate is from fifteen to twenty leagues in ex- 


tent, a part of this large ſpace is annually devoted 
to the culture of indigo. For this purpoſe it is 
ſufficient to burn the ſhrubs which cover the 
grounds, and careleſsly to paſs the plough once 
over them. This is done in the month of March 
a ſeaſon in which it very ſeldom-rains in this 
delightful climate, A man on horſeback then 
ſcatters the ſeed of the plant, in the ſame man- 
ner as we ſow corn in Europe. No one. then 


pays any attention to this valuable production, 


till the time of gathering it. 

From hence it happens that the indige grows 
in ſome places and not in others; and that the 
indigo which does not riſe, is frequently choaked 
by. the weeds, from -which it might have been 


preſerved by pulling them up frequently. Ac- 


cordingly, the Spaniards. gather leſs indigo 
from an extent of three or four leagues, than 


other nations do fram a few acres of land care- 


fully managed; and their indigo, though much 


| a to any other, is not | yet; {0 perfect as it 


might 
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might be. Europe receives annually fix thou- Þ 9,0 K 
ſand gd _ 1 which colt err — 
lioren e 127; 21 a ee | 
"Tas dee would infallibly TG) if 
the court of Madrid were to enable the natives 
to cultivate indigo on their on account. This 
perſonal intereſt thus ſubſtituted to a foreign 
one, would render them more active and more 
intelligent; and it is probable that the abund- 
ance and ſuperiority of the Mexican indigo, 
vould in time exclude that of the ocher: colodice 
from all the markets. ws 2] 1 1 
TE cochineal, to which we owe our f beautifel of 
dender bnd purple colours, has not yet been found ooch 
any where but in Mexico. I had afferted, from 
the teſtimony even of the beſt writers, that the 
nature of this colour was not know'n before the 
beginning of this century. Upon ſearching into 
the originals, I find, that Acoſta, in 1530, and 
Ferrera, in 1601, had deſcribed it, as well as 
our modern naturaliſts. 1 therefore retract, and 
wiſh I could have an opportunity of doing the fame 
with regard to many other things I have written of 
the Spaniards. The ignorance of travellers; and 
thelevity with which they conſider the productions 
of nature in all it's kingdoms; is the reaſon that 
natural hiſtory is ſo full of falſities, which paſs 
from one work to another, and which are tranf- 
mitted, from age to age, by authors, who ſuc- 
ceſſively copy each other. We ſcarce give our- 
"ſelves the trouble to ien what we think x we 
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BOOK are well acquainted with: and chus it is, that 
3 after having propagated error, the teſtimonies 


which delay inquiries prolong the duration of it 


ſtill more. Another inconvenience ariſing from 


this is, that philoſophers loſe time, which is 


precious, in forming ſyſtems which impoſe upon 


ua, till che pretended facts upon which they were 


Tur cochineal is an inſect of the ſize and form 


of a bug. The two ſexes are diſtin as in moſt 
other animals. The female, fixed upon a point 


of the plant, almoſt from the firſt inſtant of it's 


birth, remains always attached to it by a kind 
ol trunk, and preſents to the eye only an hemil- 
pherical cruſt, which covers all the other parts. 


This covering is changed twice in twenty-five 
days, and is ſprinkled over with a white and 
thick duſt, which is immiſcible with water. At 
this period, which is that of puberty, the male, 
which is much ſmaller, and more lightly made, 
iſſpes out of a farinaceous tube, by means of 


wings with which. he is provided. He flutters 


over the immoyeable - females, and fixes upon 
each of them, The ſame female is thus viſited 
by ſeveral males, Who periſh ſoon after ſœcun- 
dation. The bulk of the female viſibly enlarges, 
till a drop of liquid, which eſcapes from under 
her, ſhews that the eggs, which are in great 
number, will ſoon make their appearance. The 


little inſets burſt their covering at the time of 


their. birth, and ſoon ſpread themſelves over the 
plant, to chooſe a favourable ſpot to fix upon. 
They particularly endeavour to ſhelter themſelves 

from 
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from the eaſt wind. Accordingly, the ſhrub 9 
upon which they live, when viewed on that ſide, — 


appears quite green, while upon the 0 
ſide, which the inſects onde I it is 
white, 27+ 5. 

Tunis ſhrub, which is does by the nan of 
nopal, or Indian fig, is about five feet gh 
It's ſtem is fleſny, large, flattened, downy, 4 


little rough, and covered with cluſters of thorns, 


regularly diſpoſed upon it's ſurface. It branches 


out very much, and grows narrow, as well as its 


branches, at every point of ramification: this 
gives to each portion of the plant thus made 


narrow, the form of an oval, thick, and thorny 


leaf, It hath no other leaves but theſe. It's 


flowers, ſcattered over the young ſtems, are com- 


poſed of a ſcaly calix which ſupports ſeveral 
petals and ſtamina. The piſtil, ſurmounted with 


a fingle ſtyle, aud concealed at the bottom of the 


calix, grows along with it into a fruit that is fit 
for eating ; it reſembles a fig, and is full of ſeeds, 
fixed in a kind of reddiſh pulp. 

THekE are feveral ſpecies of nopal. Thoſe 
which have a ſmooth ſtem, with a number of 


thorns placed too cloſe to each other, are not fit 


for the breeding of the cochineal. Theſe inſects 
thrive well only on that ſort which ' hath few 
thorns, and a downy ſurface proper to give them 
a firmer footing. Wind, and cold rain, as well 
as too much damp, are injurious to the plant. 
The mode of topping the trees is not advan- 
tageous. It is better to re-plant it every lik 
years, by n ſeveral pieces of the ſtems into 

; : cavities 
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ſquare, at the diſtance of ſix or eight feet from 


each other. A ſpot thus planted, and . diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Nopalry, is. uſually no 


more than one or two acres in extent, ſeldom 


three. Each acte produces as much as two 


a quintals of cochineal, and one man is ſufficient 


to cultivate it; be muſt weed frequently, but 


| wich precaution, in, order not to diſturb the in- 


ſect, which would not ſurvive if it were diſplaced. 
The cultivator muſt, alſo, take care to get rid of 
the animals that would deſtroy the plant; the 


moſt formidable of which is a caterpillar, which 


makes it's way eyen through the Wide of; the Plans 
and attacks the;inſe&t underneath, 1 


Eighteen months after che plantation, the no- 


pal is covered with cochineals; but in order to 
| diſtribute them more regularly. over the whole 


plant, and to prevent them from injuring each 
other, from their proximity, ſmall neſts, made 
of the outſide rind of the cocoa, open to the welt, 


and filled with twelve or fifteen, females ready to 


lay their eggs, are fixed to ſpines at certain dif. 


tances. The little ones which come out, fix 


themſelves on the nopal, and Attain to their ut- 
moſt growth 1 in two months, which is the limited 
duration of their life, They are then gathered; 

and this operation is renewed every two months 
from October to May. The crop may be leſs 
valuable if it ſhould be mixed with another kind 
of cochineal of a lower price, or if there be a 
great quantity of males, which are in little eſti- 


ng, becauſe they a are leſs, and that they fall 
off 
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off before the tithe. | "Thi 1s crop i is to be gathered 8 0 0 K 
ſome days before the laying of the eggs, either to == 


prevent the Toſs of the eggs, which are rich in 
colour, or to hinder the little ones from fixing 
vpon à plant which is already exhauſted, and 
muſt be left to itſelf for a few months. Begin- 
ning then by the bottom of the plunt, the cochi- 
neals are ſucceſſively detached wich a knife, and 
are made to fall into a bafon'placed underneath, 
one of the edges of which being flattened, adapts 
irſelf exactly to the plant, which is afterwards 
cleaned with the ſame knife, or with a cloth. 


IMMEDIATELY before the rainy ſeaſon comes on, 


in order to prevent the total deſtruction of the 
cochineals, which might be occaſioned by the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the air, the branches of the 
nopal, loaded with infant inſets, are cut off. 
Thefe branches are laid up in the houſes, where 
they maintain their freſhneſs, as all mucilaginous 
plants do. Here the cochineals thrive during 
the bad ſeaſon, As ſoon as that is. paſſed, they 
are placed on the trees, where the vivifying freſh- 
neſs of the air ſoon makes them propagate. 
Tux wild cochineal; a different ſpecies from 


the fine, or meſteque cochineal, we have been 


ſpeaking of, but cultivated in the ſame places, 
and on the ſame plant, does not require as much 
care and precaution ; it is a more hardy inſect, 
and bears the injuries of the air better. The crop 
of it is conſequently leſs variable in the produce, 


ect differs from the other, inaſmuch as it is 
more voracious, leſs abounding in colour, ant 
Vol. III. Aa enveloped 


and may be gathered all the year. This in- 
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. B % K enveloped in a kind of cotton, which it extends 
2 two lines all round it. This ſpecies multiplies 


other care than merely that of keeping it in 2 


more readily, ſpreads further and faſter without 
any aſſiſtance; ſo that a nopalry is ſoon covered 
with them. As it's produce is more certain, as it's 


price is equivalent to two-thirds of that of the 


finer ſort, and as it propagates upon all the 


ſpecies of nopal, it may be cultivated with ſuc- 


ceſs, but ſeparately ;. becauſe, if it were placed 


near the other, it would ſtarve it, and the other 


might alſo be ſmothered under the down. This 
ſpecies js alſo found in Peru, upon a very prickly 
nopal, which is extremely common there. 

As ſoon as the cochineals are gathered, they 


are plunged in hot water to kill them. There 
are different ways of drying them. The beſt is, 


to expoſe them to the ſun for ſeveral days, by 


which means they acquire a red brown colour, 
which the Spaniards call renegrida. The ſecond 
method is to put them in an oven, where they 
aſſume a greyiſh colour ſtreaked with veins of 
purple, which hath given them the name of ja 
peada. But the moſt imperfect, which is what the 
Indians moſt generally practiſe, conſiſts in put- 
ting them on plates along with their cakes of 
maize; in which proceſs they are frequently burnt, 


and are called zegra. 


Tnovon the cochineal be claſſed in the animal 
kingdom, the ſpecies of all others the moſt likely 
to corrupt, yet it never ſpoils. Without an) 


box, it hath been preſerved in all it's virtue for 


ages. 
Tus 
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Tuts Ae production would probably 1 98 o K 
faccreds in different parts of Mexico; but hitherto Do. 


fcarce any beſide the province of Oaxaca hath 
ſeriouſly attended to it. The crops have been 
more plentiful upon a barren ſoil, which is bene- 
ficial to the nopal, than upon a ſoil naturally fer- 
tile; they kave experienced leſs accidents in an 


agreeably mild expoſure, than in places where 


the heat and cold were more ſenſibly felt. The 
Mexicans were acquainted with the cochineal 
before the deſtruction of their empire. They 
made uſe of it to paint their houſes, and to dye 
their cotton. We read in Herrera, that, as early 
as the year 1523, the miniſtry ſent orders to Cortez 
to oncourage the cultivation of it. The conquerors 
rejected this kind of labour, as they deſpiſed every 
other, and it was conſigned entirely to the Indians. 


They are the only perſons who ſtill carry it on; 
though too frequently with funds advanced by the 


Spaniards, upon terms more or leſs uſurious. 
The produce, of their induſtry 1 is all conveyed to 
the capital of the province, which is likewiſe 
named Oaxaca. 

Tunis town, to which there are e beautiful roads 
leading up, and where a perpetual ſpring prevails, 
riſes in the midſt of a ſpacious plain, covered 
with agreeable hamlets and well cultivated: _ The 
ſtreets are wide, run in a. ſtraight line, and con- 
ſiſt of houſes that are rather low, but conſtructed 
in a pleaſing manner. The ſquares, the aque- 
duct, and the public edifices, are executed in a 
good taſte. There are ſome manufactures of 
Glk and cotton; and the merchandize of Aſia and 

Aa2 of 
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9 & of Europe is in general uſe, We have an op- 
— portunity of ſeeing ſeveral travellers, whom par- 


— 


+ | 
(+ 


ticular circumſtances had led to Oaxaca. They 
have uniformly aſſured us, that of all the ſettle- 
ments formed by the Spaniards in the New 
World, this was the one in which the ſpiric of 
ſociety had made the greateſt progreſs. Theſe 
ſeveral advantages an to _— the Org of Amr 
cochineal trade. 

Excrustvg of what is emed by America 
and the Philippines, Europe receives annually 
four thouſand quintals of fine cochineal, two 
hundred quintals of granilla, a hundred quintals 
of cochineal duſt; and three hundred quintals of 
the wild cochineal, which, when brought into It's 
ports, are ſold for, 8,610,140 livres. 

T uis rich article hath been hitherto cultivated 
only for the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a 
French botaniſt, in defiance of more dangers 
than can be imagined, hath taken it away from 
Oaxaca itſelf, and tranſplanted it to San Do- 


minge, where he cultivates it with a degree of 
perſeverance, worthy of the courage which ani- 


mared him in obtaining it. His firſt attempts 
have ſucceeded beyond his expeCtations, and 
there is every reaſon to hope that the ſequel will 
anſwer to this fortunate beginning. May this 
ſpecies of cultivation, as well as others, extend 
itſelf ſtill further, and engage the attention of 


other nations! Are we not all brethren, all chil- 


gren of one common father, and are we not all 
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called to fulfill the fame deſtiny? Is it neceſſary B 4 K 
that I ſhould thwart the proſperity of my fellow — 5 


creature, becauſe nature hath placed à river or a 
mountain between him and me? Doth this bar- 
rier authoriſe me to hate and to perſecute him? 
How many calamities hath this exclufiye predi- 
lection for particular ſocieties brought upon the 
globe, and how many more will it ſtill occaſion 
in future, unleſs ſound philofophy ſhould at 
length enlighten the minds of men, too long 
beguiled by factitious ſentiments? My voice is 
certainly too feeble to diſſipate the detufio#,” But 
ſome writers will undoubredly ariſe, * whoſe rea- 
ſoning and-eloquence will, ſooner or later, per- 
ſuade future generations, that mankind is of 
greater concern to us than one's country; or ra- 
ther, that the felicity of the one is intithately _ 
neſted with the happineſs of the other, 
To the great exportations we have been _ 
tioning, we muſt add the following articles that 
are ſent from Mexico: ten thouſand” three hun- 
dred and fifty quintals of logwood, which pro- 
duce 112,429 livres“; three hundred and ten 
quintals of a ſpecies of Braſil wood, Which p pro- 
duce 4, 266 livres ; förty-ſeven quintals of 
carmine, which produce $1,000 livres ; fix 
quintals of tortbiſe ſhell, * Which prodiice* 24,300 
livres $; forty- ſeven quintals of arnötto, whic 
produee 27, 5600 Hvres |; thirty quihtats of far 
ſaparilla, FRAY 2 4147 W ; 21 
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B Jt. K four quingals of balſam, which produce 45,920 
— livres ; five quintals of dragon's blood, which 
produce 270 livres ; and one hundred mges me 
the hair on, which produce 1,620 livres 1. 

Bur; AS; if nature had not yet e for 
Spain, in granting to her, almoſt gratuitouſly, 
all the treaſures of the earth, which other nations 
cannot obtain without the hardeſt; labour, ſhe 
hath alſo beſtowed. upon her, eſpecially at 
Mexico, gold and ſilver, which are the vehicle 

or repreſentatiye of every produſe 
| we „ Sven is the dominion which theſe ſhining and 
ſhy wines. fatal metals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy and execration which the 
plunderers of America juſtly deſerved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potoſi, no longer 
make us ſnudder; and et we are men l Even at 
this day, when the ſpirit of juſtice and: the ſen- 
timents of humanity are inculcated in all our 
writings, and are. become the invariable rule of 
our judgments; a; navigator, who ſhould come 
into our ports with a, veſſel laden with riches 
avowedly obtained Dh methods equally barbarous, 
would land amidſt the general acclamations of 
the multitude. Wbere is then that wiſdom, 
which is ſo. Ph. the boaſt of the preſent age? 
755 is. then that gold, which removes from us 
the idea of vice, and prevents us from feeling that 
ſenſe of horror which the ſhedding of blood natu- 
rally in in refles us with? There, are updoubtedly 
ſome a Wen annexed to a medium of ex- 

7 1 = 24, IT- 1 111. 58. 1 Dot. 105, 
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change between nations, to an external repre- B E ym 
ſentation of all ſorts of value, to a common — 


eſtimate of all labours. But would not greater 
advantages have been obtained, if nations had 
continued in a ſtate of tranquillity, "detached 


from each other, ignorant, and hoſpitable, than 
thus to have become corrupted. with the moſt 


ferocious of all paſſions? '' | | 

Tux origin of metals hath not always been well 
underſtood. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 


greater reaſon, that they are formed ſucceſſively, 


In fact, it is impoſſible to doubt, that nature is 
continually in action, and that ſhe exerts herſelf 


with as much power in the bowees a the earch, . 


as in the regions of the {ky." 


" Every metal, according to the chymiſts, hath 
for it's principle an earth which conſtitutes and is 
peculiar to it. It preſents itſelf to us, ſometimes 
in the form” that charactetizes i it, and ſometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a 
degree of habit and ſeill to recognize it. In the 
firſt caſe 1 it is called native, i in the ſecond minera- 
Höck ore, e ; 

MeraLs, whether native or mineralized, are 
ſometimes ſcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined, But this is not 
the place of their origin. They have been con- 
veyed thither by great volcanos, floods, and 


earthquakes, which are continually ſobvertios 


our miſerable planet. They are commonly 
found, ſometimes in regular veins, and ſome- 
N A* e eee 
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3 * K times in detached maſſes, within the rocks and 
mountains where they are formed. 

AccoRbinc to the conjectures of paturalitha, | 
from theſe large caverns. which are perpetually 
heated, there ariſe continual exhalations, -. Theſe 
ſulphureous and ſaline liquors act on the metallic 
particles, attenuate, and diyide them, and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the earth, 
They unite again; and then, becoming too heavy 
to ſypport themſelves in the air, they fall, and are 
heaped, up one upon another. If, in their ſeveral 
motions, they have. not met ,with other. bodies, 
they form pure metals; which they do not, if 
they happen to have Neg. combined. wink foreign 
ſubſtances. , . 

Narunk, which pon on 0 con- 
ceal theſe metals, hath not been able to ſecrete 
them from the avidity of man, From repeated 
obſeryations, we are led to diſcover the places 
where there are mines. They are uſually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and ſoon fade; where trees are ſmall and crooked; 

- where the moiſture of dews, rains, and even 
ſnows, is ſoon dried up; where ſulphureous and 
mineral exhalations ariſe; where the waters are 
impregnated with vitriolic ſalts; and where the 
ſands- contain metallic particles. Though each 
of theſe marks, ſeparately conſidered,, be ambi- 
guous, it ſeldom happens, When all of them 
ere vnited, but . the earth £Ontajng ſame 
mine. 

Buy what are the. terms an > kink "a extral 
this treaſure or this Paten, from thoſe caverns 

| 8 where 
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where nature had concealed. it? We muſt pierce, 3 % 8 


rocks. to an immenſe depth; we muſt dig ſub⸗ 
terraneous channels, to carry olf the waters which . 


flow in and Menace us on every ſide; we muſt 
convey, into immenſe galleries the wood. of whole 
foreſts cut into props., we. muſt, ſupport the vaults 
of theſe galleries againſt the enormous weight of 

the earth which, perpetually tends to fill them up, 
and to bury in their ruins thoſe avaricious and 
pre ſumptuous men who conſtructed them; we 
muſt dig canals and aqueducts; we mult invent 
hydraulic machines of aſtoniſhing and various 
powers, and all the ſeveral kinds of furnaces; we 
muſt hazard being ſuffocated: or conſumed by a 
vapour which takes fire from the glimmering 
fame of the lamps, without which the work could 
not be carried, on; and we, muſt at laſt periſh by 
a conſumption, which reduces human life to ong 
half of it's duration. If we, conſider how many 
oblervations, experiments, and trials, all, theſe 
works implg, ue ſhall carry the origin ol. the 


world far beyond it's know n antiquity, To ſhem 


us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and ſilver, uſed 
in tho earlieſt ages, is to amuſe us with, an idle 
ſtory which can only impoſe upon children. 

Wurz the labour of mineralogy is niſhed, 
that of metallurgy begins. It's. object is to ſe- 
parate metals from each other, and to detach 


them from the extraneous bodies vbich envelope | 


them. 


which contain it, it is ſufficient, to break them in 


pieces and reduce them to poyder. The matter 


thus 


In order oo ſeparace the gold. from, the, dones | 
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BOOK thus pulverized is afterwards tricurated with wt 

Ca quickſilver, which combines itſelf to this precious fe 

metal, but without forming any union, either ing 

with the rock, or ſand, or even the earth, which th 

| were'mized with it. By means of fire,” the mer- be 

cury is afterwards diſtilled, which, on Teparating, an 

leaves the gold at the bottom of the veſſel in the We 

ſtate of a powder which is purified in the cop- or 

pel. Native filver requires" he other Prepa- w. 

rations. , 1825 ot 

Bur when dlver i is einbibes A bc ſub- th 

ſtances, or with metals of a different nature, great ne 

knowlege and conſummate experience are requi- A 

N ſite to purify it. Every circumſtance authoriſes We 

| us to think that this art is unknown in the New po 

1 World. It is alſo generally acknowleged, that hc 

3 the miners of Germany and Sweden would find, fa 

J in a mine that hath already been worked, more ha 

| wealth than the Spaniard had been able to extract th 
al - from it. They would enrich themſelves by mines, N 

which, through want of —_— have been rejected cc 

It a8 inſüffcient to 1 Ju. the expeticss\ of N 10 

i them. {a CHOI - HL N 

1 Bronx the arrival of the Caltilians; te Me- re 

if cans had no gold except what the torrents de- W 

| rached from the mountains; they had ſtill leſs ſil- n 

if ver; becauſe the chances that might bring it into b; 

| ! their hands, were infinitely leſs frequent. Theſe de 

| metals were not employed by them as a medium W 

1 of exchange, but only as objects of ornament, or ca 

9 of- mere curioſity. - They were little attached to el 

| them. | Accordingly, they laviſhed the ſmall w 

qvantiry they had of them en a foreign people, T 


whoa 
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who made them their idol; and they caſt it at the Þ 0,0 K 
feet of their horſes,” who, while they were chew⸗ 


ing the bit, ſeemed as if they were feeding upon 
them. But when hoſtilities had commenced 
between the two nations, and in proportion as the 
animoſities' increaſed, theſe perfidious treaſures 
were partly throw'n-into the lakes and rivers, in 
order to deprive an implacable enemy of them, 
who ſeemed: to have croſſed ſo many ſeas for no 
other purpoſe. than to obtain the poſſeſſion” of 
them. It was particularly in the capital and it's 
neighbourhood that this practice was adopted. 
After the empire was ſubdued, the conquerors 
went all over it, in order to ſatisfy their ruling 
paſſion. The temples, the palaces, the private 
houſes, and even the meaneſt hovels, were ran- 
ſacked and pillaged. This ſource being ex- 
hauſted, it became ene to Bae recourſe to 
the mines. Ae pw 


Tuosz from which the i expeditions 
could be formed, were ſituated in countries which 
had not yer ſubmitted to the Mexican yoke. 
Nuno de Guſman'was commiſſioned, in 15 30, to 
reduce them to ſubjection. The advantages 
which this commander derived from an illuſtrious 
name, did not prevent him from ſurpaſſing | in 
barbarity, all the adventurers who had previouſly 
deluged the unfortunate plains of the New World 
with blood. Tramplin upon millions of cars 
caſes, he ſucceeded, in leſs than two years, in 
eſtabliſhing ' a very extenſive dominion, from 
which the audience of Guadalaxara was inſtituted, 
FROY was always the part of New Spain the moſt 

abqunding 


— 
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BOOK abounding in metals. Theſe riches are more 
— . common in New Galicia, in New 


Biſcay, and chiefly in the country-of Zacatecas 
From the midſt of theſe arid mountains is drawn 
the greateſt, part of thoſe cighty millions of 
livres“ which are annually coined in the - mints 
of Mexico. The internal circulation, the Eaſt 
Indies, the national iſlands, and the contraband 
trade, abſorb near one half of this ſpecie. The 


mother - country receives 44z196,047 of theſe 


livres , to which we muſt add, five thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-four | quintals of copper, 
which are ſold in Europe for 453,600 livres 4. 
Isx the earlieſt periods after the conqueſt, all 
the payments were made with ingots of ſilver, and 
with pieces of gold, the weight and value of 
which had received the ſanction of government. 
The neceſſity of having, a regular kind of coin 
was ſoon felt; and towards the year 1542, theſe 
original metals were converted into coins of dif- 
ferent ſizes. Some copper coins were even 
ſtricken, but the Indians rejected them. When 
they were compelled to receive them, they uſed 
to throw them, with conteropt,. into the lakes 
and rivers, In leſs than a year's time, the amount 
of more than a a million of this coin diſappeared; 
and it became neceſſary to give up a medium of 
e diſguſted the lower claſs, of 


peopl e. 


Al rnopon the breeding of cattle, ara, 
and. the working of the mines, have not been 


2. 3,353,331. 6. 94. ny Fee” | f 1,847,507 1 195. 24, 
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carried nearly to ſuch a degree of paid elbe i 9 

they would infallibly have been by an active — 

people, yet the manufactures are ſtill in a worſe 

ſtate, Thoſe of woollen and cotton are very ge- 

neral; but as they are in the hands of the In- 

dians, Meſtees, and Mulattos, and that they 

ſetve only for the clothing of the middling claſs 

of people, they are inconceivably imperfect. 

Some better kinds have been made only at 

Quexetaco, where tollerably fine woollen cloths 

are manufactured. But it is particularly in the 

province of Tlaſcala that the works are carried 

on with ſpirit. The poſition of this province 

between Vera Cruz and Mexico, the mildneſs of 

the climate, the beauty of the country, and the 

fertility of the ſoil, have attracted there moſt of 

the workmen, who have paſſed from the Old to 

the New World. Theſe manufactures have 

produced ſucceſſively filk-ſtuffs,” ribands, gold 

and filver, and other laces, and hats, which have 

been conſumed by ſuch of the Meſtees and Spa- 

niards as were not able to pay for the merchan- 

dize brought from Europe. Los Angeles, an 

extenſive, rich, and populous town, is the center 

of this buſineſs. All the earthen ware, and moſt 

of the glaſſes and cryſtals that are fold in the em- 

pire, come from it's manufactures. The govern- 

ment hath even fire- arms made there. _ 
Tur indolence of the people inhabiting New what h the 

Spain, muſt be one of the principal cauſes that Nerie bath 

have retarded | the proſperity of this celebrated — 

region, but it is not the only one; and the diffi- feecity? 


8 of communication muſt have added greatly - 
to 
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20%. to this want of activity. The circulation of trade 


;, continvally ſtopped, by all the obſtacles that 


can have been ſuggeſted by an unjuſt and rapacious 
adminiſtration. There are at moſt but two rivers 


able to bear even ſmall canoes, and neither of 
them poſſeſſes this advantage in all ſeaſons. There 


are but few traces of roads even near the great 


towns: in eveiy other part the proviſions or mer- 


chandize can only be conveyed upon the back of 


mules, and every thing that is brittle upon the 


heads of the Indians. In moſt of the provinces, 


the price which the traveller is to pay for lodg- 


ing, for horſes, for guides, and for proviſions, 


is regulated by the police; and this cuſtom, 
however barbarous it may be thought, is ſtill 


preferable to what is practiſed in — where li- 
berty ſeems to be more reſpected. 
Tuxsx obſtacles to public proſperity have been 


increaſed by the ſevere yoke under which op- 


preſſive maſters held the Indians, upon whom all 


the hard labour was impoſed. This evil is be- 


come more conſiderable from the diminution of 


the hands employed to r 1 er of the 


Europeans. 


Tux firſt ſteps of the Caſtilians at Mexico were 


marked with blood. The carnage extended itſelf 


during the memorable ſiege of the city; and it 
Was carried to the higheſt pitch of exceſs, in the 
_ expeditions that were undertaken to ſubdue de- 
ſperate people who had endeavoured to break 


their chains. The introduction of the ſmall-pox, 


increaſed the depopulation, which was ſtill aug- 
mented ſoon after, by the epidemic diſeaſes of 


1545 
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1545 and 1576, the firſt of which deprived the B 9.0 © 


empire of eight, hundred thouſand inhabitants, WW... 


and the ſecond, of two millions, if we chuſe to 
adopt the calculations of the credulous and ex- 
aggerating Torquemada. It is even demon- 
ſtrated, that without any accidental cauſe, the 
number of the inhabitants hach been inſenſibly 
reduced to a very few. According to the regil- 
ters of 1600, there were five hundred thouſand 
| tributary Indians in the dioceſe of Mexico; and 
in 1741, there remained no more than one hun- 
dred and nineteen thouſand ſix hundred and 
eleven. In the dioceſe of Los Angeles there 
were two hundred and fifty- five thouſand ; and 
there remained no more than eighty- eight thou- 
ſand two hundred and forty. In the dioceſe of 
Oaxaca there were a hundred and fifty thouſand ; 
and there. remained no .more than forty-four 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-two. We do 


not know the changes that have happened in the 
dioceſes of the fix other churches: but it is 


probable that they have been the ſame every 
where. 

Taz cuſtom which prevailed, and ſtill prevails 
among the Spaniards, Meſtees, Mulattos, and 
Negroes, frequently to take wives from among 
the Indians, while no one female of theſe 
branches hath ever, or ſcarce ever choſe huſbands 
from among them, hath undoubtedly contributed 
to the diminution of this race: but the effect of 
this circumſtance muſt have been rather confined; 
and if we be not deceived, Conſequences much 

1 more 
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B 008 R more extenſive have been produced by a ſyſtem 
— of permanent tyranny. 


Ir muſt be acknowleged, however, that in 


proportion as the population of the natives di- 


minilhed, that of the foreigners increaſed in 2 
very remarkable degree of progreſſion. In 
i600, the dioceſe of Mexico reckoned no more 
than ſeven thouſand of theſe families; and in 
1741, their number was raiſed to one hundred 
and nineteen thouſand five hundred and eleven; 
The dioceſe of Los Angeles reckoned only four 
thouſand, and theſe were raiſed to thirty thouſand 
fix hundred. The dioceſe of Oaxaca computed 
only a thouſand; and theſe were raiſed to ſeven 


thouſand two hundred and ninety>ſix. The 


antient inhabitants, however, have been but im- 


perſectiy teplaced by the new ones. The culti- 


vation of the lands, and the working of the mines 
were the ordinary occupation of the Indians. The 
Spaniards, the Meſtees, the Mulattos, and even 
the blacks; have moſt of them diſdained to at- 
tend to theſe great objects: ſeveral of them live in a 
ſtate of idleneſs. A ſtill greater number of them 


devote a few moments to the arts and to com- 


merce. The reſt are employed in the ſervice of 
the rich. 

Ir is particularly, in the plas] of the empire, 
that we are diſguſted with this laſt circumſtance, 
The inhabitants of Mexico, who for ſome time 


had reaſon to doubt, whether the Caftilians were 


a ſer of robbers, or a conquering. people, ſaw 


their capital almoſt totally deſtroyed by the cruel 
wars 
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wars that were carried on in it. Cortez ſoon 5 810 K 
rebuilt it in a ſtile very ſuperior to that i in which — 


it appeared before this cataſtrophe, e. 
Taz city riſes in the midſt of a great Jake; the 
banks of Which exhibit fortunate ſituations, which 
would be delightful if nature were a little aſſiſted 
by the efforts of art. Upon the lake itſelf, the 


eye beholds with ſatisfaction a number of float- 


ing inands, Theſe are rafts formed by weeds 
interwoven ich each other, and ſufficiently ſolid 
to bear thick layers of earth, and even dwellings 
lightly conſtructec. Some Indians lives there, 
and cultivate a plenty of vegetables. "Theſe fin- 
gular. gardens do not always occupy the ſame 
ſpace. Their ſituation is changed, when this al- 
teration fvits the poſſeſſors. hs. > 

Very wide banks raiſed upon piles lead up to 
the city, Five'or fix canals convey all the pro- 
ductions of the country to it's center, and in it's 
moſt beautiful parts. A wholeſome water, which 


is derived from a mountain at the diſtance only of 


five or ſix hundred toiſes, is diſtributed in all' the 
houſes, and even to all the different ſtories, by 
means of aquedutts 1 45 well contrived. 


Taz air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing may be wor'n there all the year. The 
leaſt precautions are ſufficient to prevent any in- 
conveniences from the heat. Charles V. aſked a 
Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between ſummer and win- 
ter? Juſt as long, replied he, with great truth 
and wit, as it takes to paſs oul FF ſanjbine into the 
ſhade. 

Vor. III. B b THe 
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BOOKk Tux advantage which chis city hath, of being qeel 
wd capital of New Spain, hath ſucceſſively mul. larg 
tiplied it's inhabitants. In 1777,.the number of E 
births amounted to five thouſand nine hundred Pro 
and fifreen, and that of burials. ro five thouſand ſphe 
and eleven; from whence we may conclude, that pars 
it's population is not much inferior to two hun- n 
; dred thouſand ſouls. , All. the citizens are not * 
N opulent, but ſeveral of them are, perhaps, more fo Bows 
=E than in any other part of the globe; Theſe riches, lied 
; very rapidly accumulated, ſoon; had a remarkable 5 
i influence. Moſt of the materials, which i in other joy 
parts were of iron or copper, were here made of had 
filver or gold. Theſe brilliant metals were uſed | Y 
the 
as ornaments for the ſervants, for the horſes, for ; 
the moſt common furniture, and employed for 
the meaneſt purpoſes. The. manners, which al- 
ways follow the courſe of luxury, were raiſed to 
the ſame romantic train of magnificence. The 
women, within their houſes, were attended by 
thouſands of flaves, and did not appear | in public 
without a retinue, which amongſt us is reſerved 
for the majeſty of the throne, To theſe extrava- 
gancies the men added ſtill greater profuſions, 
which they laviſhed upon the Negro women, 
whom they raiſed publicly to the rank. of their 
miſtreſſes. The luxury fo inordinate in the 
common actions of life, ſurpaſſed all bounds 
upon occaſion of the leaſt feſtival, The gener 
and prevailing pride was then in commotion, 2 
every individual laviſhed millions to juſtify his 
own. The crimes neceſſary to ſupport theſe extra- 


vagances were previouſly expiated; for ſuperſtition 
| 8 | declared 


attent 
the V 
alſo he 
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declared-every man holy and juſt, who beſtowed 3 0.9 * 
large ſums upon the churches. . 
Every © circumſtance bore the mark of an 
oſtentation hitherto unknow'n in the two hemj- 
ſpheres ; the inhabitants were no longer ſatisfied 
with a decent dwelling, ſituated in wide and even 
ſtreets. Moſt of them required hotels, the extent 
of which was ſuperior to either their convenience, 
or their elegance. Public edifices were multi- 
plied, without recalling to the mind of any man 
the proſperous” days of architecture, or even of 
the beſt Gothie times. The principal ſquares 
had all' the ſame form, the ſame regularity, and 
the ſame" kind of fountain, with ornaments 
executed without taſte, Trees that were ill 
choſen, and of 'a dirty appearance, deprived the 
walks of the ornaments which they might have 
received from avenues well diſtribzited, and from 
water-works. Among the fifty-five convents, 
which had been founded by a ſpirit of credulity 
worthy af pity, chere were very few of them which 
did not create diſguſt from the faults of their con- 
ſtruction. The numberlefs temples, in which 
the treaſures of the whole globe were heaped up, 
were generally deyoid of mazeſty, and were not 
calculated to inſpire thoſe who. frequented 
them, with ideas and ſentiments worthy of the 
Supreme Being, wbom they came to adore. 
Among this multiplicity of immenſe buildings, 
there are but two that are worthy of fixing the 
attention of the traveller. One is the palace of 
the Viceroy, where the tribunals of juſtice are 
alſo holden, where the coin is ſtricken, and where 
B b 2 | the 
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BOOK the quickſilver is depoſited. The people, who dit 
3 were driven to deſpair by famine, burnt it is but 
1692. It hath been ſince rebuilt upon a better ver 
plan. It is a ſquare; with four towers, and is tha 
ſeven hundred and fifty. feet in length, and ſix ind 
hundred and ninety in; breadth. The cathedral, turt 
begun in 1573, and. finiſhed in 1667, would rect 
equally do honour; to the beſt artiſts. It is fou I il! 
hundred feet in length, by ene hundred and wer 
ninety-ſive in breadth, and hath coſt! 9,460, 30 cup; 
livres“. Unfortunately, , theſe, edifices Are no BY thei 
Ho, ſolid as it might be wiſhed they were. 1 
Wr have ſeen, that Mexico was ſituated upon the 

a conſiderable lake, divided by a narrow ſlip of gene 
land into: two parts, the one filled with: ſweet BH befoi 
water, the other with ſalt. Theſe waters appear WM penc 
equally to flow from a high mountain at a ſmall BY the 
diſtance from. the tity, but with this difference, lands 
that the ſalt waters muſt neceſſarily traverſe ſonic unkn 
mines which communicate this quality to them. and ſ 
But beſide theſe regular ſprings, there exiſt, 2 four 


little further off, four ſmall lakes, which in tem- this v 
eee, ſeaſons, ſometimes diſcharge themſelves ¶¶ judge 

o the great one with deſtructive violence. Tu 

; Tux antient inhabitants of this tity had always nions, 
r, expoſed to inundations, which made them in 16 
purchaſe, at a very dear rate, the advantage that: 
they acquired from the ſituation they had choſen Mother 

to fix the center of their power upon. To the ſto th 


hich 
upted 
at the 


'calamities inſeparable from theſe too - frequent 
een the erg TL experienced the a4 
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ditional diſappointment of ſeeing their heavier B 92 K 


ig buildings, though: raiſed upon piles, ſink, in a 


er very ſhore time, from four to ſix inches, in a ſoil 
is that had not firmneſs enough to ſupport them. 
ATTEMPTS were made, at different times, to 


ſix 
al, turn aſide theſe: dreadful torrents: but the di- 
Id rectors of theſe great works had not ſufficient 
ur Wl ſkill to employ the moſt effeftual means; nor 
nd were the ſubaltern agents ſufficiently zealous to 
oo Wl ſupply; by their n the want of OY in 
wt Wl their chiefss. 

| Taz engineer Martins conceived, in | 1607, 
on the idea of a great canal, which appeared in 
of general preferable to all the methods purſued 
ect before that period. In order to defray the ex- 
ear WF pences of this project, the government required 


the hundredth part of the value of the houſes, 
lands, and merchandize: a ſpecies of impoſt 
unknow'n in the New World. Four hundred 
and ſeventy- one thouſand one hundred and fifty- 
ſour Indians were employed, during ſix years, at 
this work; and the undertaking was afterwards 
judged to be impracticable. 

Taz court, wearied with the diverſity of opi- 
nions, and the troubles they occaſioned, decreed, 
in 1631, that Mexico ſhould be abandoned, and 
that a new capital ſhould be erefted on ſome 
other ſpot. The ſpirit of avarice, which objected 
to the leaſt ſacrifice, that of libidinouſneſs, 

hich was afraid of having it's pleaſures inter- 
upted ; and that of indolence, which ſhuddered 
at the idea of trouble; all the paſſions, im a word, 
B b 3 united 
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BOOK united themſelves to oblige” the miniſtry to 


w=y—— Change their reſolutions ; and they prevailed. 


Urwarpsof a century paſſed away, before the 


government attended to the duty of preventing 


the misfortunes of which the people were inceſ- 
fantly. complaining, - At length their attention 
was rouzed; In 1763, it was reſolved to cut 
mountain, in which ſome excavations only, had 
till that time, been made; and the waters 
have ſince had as free a paſſage as the public ſe- 
curity required, The commercial body have 
undertaken this great work for the ſum of 
4,320, 00 livres“. They even agreed to pay 
whatever additional expences this labour might 
be attended with, and that if there were any 
ſavings, they ſhould: be applied to the profit of 
the treaſury, This generofity hath not been 2 
virtue of mere oſtentation. The merchants have 
expended 1, 890, oo ee in roving this 


ſervice to their country. 


Oruxx worky are meditated. 1 he vroject of 
drying up tlie great lake that᷑ ſurrounds Mexico 
ſeems to be at a ſtand; and perſons of the an 
require 8, 100, ooo livres to complete the neu 
plan in a proper manner. This is a large ſum. 
But what is money, when the buſineſs is to make 
the air wholeſome, to preſerve the lives of mer, 
or to increaſe proviſions? What infinite good 
would the rulers of the world do, and how much 


will they be honoured, when the gar which they 
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laviſh! in inordinate luxury, upon greedy favour- 
ites, or in idle caprices, ſhall' be conſecrated 
to the improvement of their empire! An airy 
hoſpital, conſtructed with ſkill and carefully 
managed; the abolition of beggary, or the em- 
ploying of indigent perſons; the paying off of the 
national debt; a moderate tax, diſtributed with 
equity; the reformation of the laws, by the 


compoſition of a clear and ſimple code; ſuch 


inſtitutions would raiſe their glory to a higher 


| pitch than magnificent palaces; than the conqueſt 


of a province, after a number of victories; than all 
the bronzes, all te marbles, and all the inſcrip- 
tions of flattery. 


Ir the court of Madrid, who have the greateſt 


reaſon to entertain ſuch hopes, ſhould do for 
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Mexico what they have propoſed, they will ſoon 


ſee this famous city become the ſeat of govern- 


ment, the place of the mint, the reſidence of the 
moſt extenſive proprietors, the center of all im- 
portant affairs; they will behold it ſoaring to a 


ſtill greater height, communicating to the pro- 


| vinces under it dependence the impulſe it ſhall 
have received, giving energy to induflry, in- 


creaſing internal circulation, and, by a neceſſary | 


conſequence, extending and multiplying it's fo- 
reign connections. 


Trar which Mexico hath formed with the 


Philippines, is the moſt notorious of all thoſe it 
maintains through the of the South- 

Sea. 
Warn the court of Madrid, whofe ambition 
increaſed with their proſperity, had conceived the 
b 4 plan 


Connectiona 
of Mexico 
with the 


Philippines. 
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e plan of forming a great eſtabliſhment in Aſia, of 
3 their attention was ſeriouſly engaged i in conſider- it 
ing of expedients to inſure it's ſucceſs. This 
project was neceſſarily attended with great diffi- di 
culties. The riches of America ſo powerfully A 
attracted the Spaniards, who conſented to a vo- W 
luntary exile, that it did not appear poſſible to 0o¹ 
engage even the moſt wretched of them to ſettle of 
at the Philippines, unleſs it were agreed to give de 
them a ſhare in the treaſures of thoſe | iſlands, in 
| This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. The riſing co- ar 
lony was authoriſed to ſend every year into Ame- OL 
rica India goods, in exchange for metals. W 
Tuts unreſtrained freedom was attended with 74 
ſuch important conſequences, that the jealouſy of ; 
the mother- countty was excited. Tranquillity J 
was in ſome meaſure reſtored, by reſtraining a an 
commerce, which was thought to be, and which ſo1 
really. was, immenſe. The trade that was to be W 19 
allowed in future, was divided i into twelve thou- 1 
ſand equal ſhares. Every head of a family was to ve 
have one, and perſons. i in office a number Propor- ral 
tioned to their rank, Religious communities we 
were included in this arrangement, according to wi 
the extent of their credit, and the opinion that co 
was entertained of their utility. | pe 
Tux veſſels which ſet out at firſt from the m⸗ 
illand of Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland 8 
of Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. pre 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. tw. 
Trade-winds were diſcovered, which opened a 


much ſhorter paſſage to Mexico; and this branch 
of 
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of commerce was tranſacted on it's coalt, where, B . 
it was ſettled, "= 7 as; 
A vessEL of about two Cw 8 ton ne is; 
diſpatched every year from the port of Manilla. 
According to the laws at preſent in force, and 
which have frequently been varied, this ſhip 
ought not to carry more than four thouſand bales 
of merchandize, and yet it is laden with at leaſt 
double that quantity. The expences of build - 
ing, of 41 0 out, and of the voyage, which 
are always infinitely more conſiderable than they 
ought to be, are ſupported by the government, 
which receives no other indemnification 'than 
75-000 piaſters or 40 $,000 livres“ per veſlel, 
Tux departure of it is fixed for the month of 
July. After having cleared a multitude of iſlands 
and rocks, which are always troubleſome, and 
ſometimes dangerous, the galleon ſteers north- 
ward as far as the thirtieth degree of latitude. 
There the trade-winds begin to blow, which con- 
vey it to the place of it's deſtination. It is gene- 
rally thought, that if it proceeded further, it 
would meet with ſtronger, and . more regular 
winds, which would haſten it's courſe : but the 
commanders are forbidden, under the heavieſt 
penalties, to go out of the track that hath been 
marked out to them. | 
| Tuts is undoubtedly the reaſon that 3 
prevented the Spaniards, during the . courſe of 
two centuries, from making the leaſt diſcovery 
DRONE: an ocean, which would have offered ſo 


E Fg 6751 
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many objects of inſtruction and advantage to 
more enlightened, and leſs circumſpect nations. 
Tlie voyage laſts fix months, becauſe the veſſel 
is OVer-ſtocked with men and merchandize, and 
that all thoſe who are on board are a ſet of timid 


_ navigators, who never make but little way during 


tlie night- time, and often, though wichogr necel- 
ſity, make none at all. | 
Tur port of Acapulco where the veſſel arrives, 
hach two inlets, ſeparated from each other by a 
ſmall iſland: the entrance into them in the day 
is by means of a ſea- breeze, and the ſailing out 
in the night-time is effected by a land- breeze. 
. defended only by a bad fort, fifty ſoldiers, 
forty-rwo pieces of cannon, and'thirty-two of the 
corps of artillery.” It is equally extenſive, fafe, 
and cormodions. The baſon which forms this 
beautiful harbour is ſurrounded” by lofry moun- 
tains, which are ſo dry, that they are even deſti- 
tute of water. Four hundred families of Chi- 


neſe, Mulattoes, and Negtoes, which coinpoſe 
three companies of militia, ate the only perſons 


accuſtomed to breathe the air of this place, Which 
js burning, heavy, and uns holeſome. The 
number of inhabitants in this feeble and miſer- 


able colony is conſiderably increaſed upon the 
arrival of the galleons, by the merchants from all 


the provinces of Mexico, who come to exchange 
their ſilver and their cochineal, for the ſpices, 
muſlins, china, printed linens, Glks, perfumes, 
and gold works of Aſia: | 


Ar this market, the fraud impudently begun 


in the Old World, is as impudently completed 


in 
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in the New. The ſtatutes have limited the ſale 
to 2, 700, ooo livres “, and it exceeds 10,800,000 
livres 7. All the money produced by theſe ex- 
changes ſhould give ten per cent. to the govern- 
ment: but they are deprived of three - fourths of 
the revenue which they ooglit to collect from 
their cuſtoms, by falſe entries. 

AFTER ſtaying here about three months, the 
galleon feſumes it's courſe to the Philippine 
iſlands, with -a' few companies of infantry, deſ- 
tined to recruit the garriſon of Manilla. This 
veſſel hath been intercepted in it's paſſage three 
times by the Engliſh, It was taken in'1587 by 
Cavendiſh, in 1709 by Rogers; and in 1742 by 
Anſon. The leaſt part of the riches with which 
it is laden remains in the colony; the reſt is diſ- 
tributed among the nations Rn How Conte 
to form it's cargo. 


Tus long paſſage which the galleciis' hade 


make, hath made it a deſirable thing to have a 
port where they might refit and take in refreſh- 
ments. Such a port was found on the road from 
Acapulco to the Philippines, in an Archipelags 
know'n by the name of the Marianne Iſlands. 

Tres iſlands form a chain which extends 
from the 13th to the 22d degree. Several of 
them are nothing more than rocks: but there are 
nine of them which are of ſome extent. There 
it is that nature, in all her richneſs and beauty, 
diſplays a perpetual verdure; abounds in flowers 
bas exquiſite n in waters as clear as cryſtal, 
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Deſcription 
of the Ma- 
rianne iſtands, 
Singu'arines 
that have 
been ob- 
ſerved in 
them, 
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10 6.9 K falling into caſcades; in trees loaded with flowers 


and fruits at the, ſame time, and in pictureſque 
ſituations which art, will never imitate. | 

Ix this Archipelago, which is ſituated under 
the torrid zone, the air is pure, the a n, 


and the climate temperate. 


Ir was formerly. inhabited by Abe e 01 


people, the origin of whom nothing remains to 


indicate. They were undoubtedly throw'n on 


theſe coaſts by ſome ſtorm; but this event muſt 


have happened ſo long ago, that they had forgot- 
ten their origin, and thought themſelves the n. 
inhabitants of the globbeee. | 
Som cuſtoms, | moſt of them Gimitar: to 
als, of the other ſavages of the South Sea, 


ſerve them inſtead, of a form of worſhip, of a 
code of laws, and of a ſyſtem of government. 


They paſſed their days i in perpetual indolence; 
and it was to the bananas, to the cocoa nuts, and 
eſpecially to the rima, that they owed this miafor- 
tune or advantage. 

- Taz Rima, mentioned oy; 8 nem 
ne the name of the bread-tree, is not yet well 
know'n to the botaniſts. It is a tree, the ſtem of 
which, that is high and ſtreight; is divided to- 


Wards it's top into ſeveral branches, It's leaves, 


are alternate, . large, firm, thick, and deeply 


ſinuated towards their lateral edges. The 


youngeſt of them, before they unfold them- 
ſelves, 'are incloſed in a membrane which dries 
up; and when it falls, leaves a circular impreſſion 
round the ſtem. They yield, as well as the 


other parts of the tree, a very - viſcous, milky 
| fluid, 
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fluid. From the axilla of the ſuperior leaves, 5 2.0 K 
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a ſpongy ſubitance is produced, fix "inches''in — 


length; and covered all over with male flowers, 
very cloſe to each other. Lower down,” other 
ſubſtances are found, loaded with female flowers, 
the piſtil of which becomes an elongated berry 


filled with a kernel! Theſe berries, which are 


ſupported upon one common axis, are fo cloſe to 
each other, that they are confounded, and form, 
by their aſſemblage, a very large fruit, ten inches 
in length, and beſet with thick, ſhort; and blunt- 
ed points. It appears that there are two ſpecies, 
or varieties of the Rima. The fruit of one of 
them is pulpy on the (inſide, and full of kernels, 
which are good, for eating, and which have the 
figure and taſte of the cheſnut. The fruit of 
the other ſpecies, is ſmaller: it hath no kernels, 
becauſe theſe come to nothing when it is perfectly 
ripe. The pulp: of it is ſoft, ſweetiſn, and un- 
holeſome. It But when it is gathered a little 
before it is ripe, it hath the taſte of the artichoke, 
and is eaten as bread, from hence it hath been 
called the Bread fruit. Thoſe who wiſh to keep 
it, one or more years, cut it into ſlices, and dry 
it in the oven, or in the ſuƷn. 
Tia are three things which appear wor- 


thy of remarks: in the n of ou Marianne 


iſlands. d 


Tux uſe * fire e e n * 
None of thoſe terrible volcanoes, the deſtructive 


traces of which are indelibly marked on the face 


af the globe; none of thoſe celeſtial phænomena 


which — light up devouring and unex- 
© I 
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BOOK pected flames in all climates; none of thoſe ſor- 
1 tunate occurrences, which by friction or colliſion, 
: extract brilliant ſparks from ſuch a number of 
bodies: nothing, in a word, had given the peace- 
_ * able inhabitants of/the Marianne iſlands the Jeaſt 
idea of an element ſo familiar to other nations. 
It was neceſſary that the reſentment of the firſt 
Spaniards that arrived upon theſe ſavage coaſts, 
ould burn ſome hundreds of their: ny: in or- 
der to make them acquainted with it. 
Tuts uſe of fire was little calculated” to ire 


— SR — 2 


wiſh to ſee it appear again“ RAecordingly, they 
took it for an animal which fixed itſelf to the 
cod, and fed upon it. Thoſe whom their igno- 
rance of ſo new an object had induced to come 
near it, having burnt themſelves; their cries in- 
ſpired the reſt with terror, ſo that they did nor 
dare to look at it hut at a great diſtance. They 
dreaded the bite of this wild beaſt, whom they 
thought capable of wounding them by the mere 
violence of it's reſpiration. They recovered, 
however, by degrees, from the conſternition'with 
which they had been ſeized : their miſtake' was 
gradually removed, and they at length accuſ- 
tomed themſelves to the uſe of this valuable 
advantage, of which all other know 'n people had 
been in poſſeſſion, from time immemorial. i 
AxorHER circumſtance worthy of attention is, 
the ſuperiority which the weaker ſex had aſſumed 
over the ſtronger in the Marianne iſlands. Such 
was their aſcendant; that the women there en- 


e a favourable idea of it, or to make them 


oe 


Joyed unlimited power in their families; that 
5 nothing 
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nothing could be parted with without their con- e * 
ſent, and that they had the free diſpoſal of ever... 
thing; that in no inſtance, even that of infidelity 
publicly acknowleged, it was permitted to be . 
wanting in the attentions that were due to them; 
that how little ſoever they... themſelves might 
judge ther huſbands to be deficient in mildneſs, 
complaiſance, and, ſubmiſſon,, they were at li- 
berty to make a new choſce; and that if they 
thought themſelyes hetrayed, they might pillage 
the hut, and cut down the trees of the traitor, or 
make their relatians,. or ace ee ng the 
ſame havock. 
Bur how could 92 PALS calf: n 
been eſtabliſhed, and have taken root? If we 
credit antient or modern accounts, the men of 
this Archipelago, were black, ugly, and de- 
formed; they had moſt of them à diſguſting cu- i 
taneous diſeaſe, notwithſtanding) the daily ufe A 
of the bath. The women, on the contrary, had I! 
a tolerably clear complexion, regular features, 
an eaſy air, ſome graces, and a taſte for ſinging 
and dancing. It is not therefore ſurpriſing that 
with all theſe means of pleaſing, they ſnould have 
acquired an abſolute empire, which cannot be 
ſhaken. It is truly extraordinary, that there 
ſhould have been any countries, and eſpecially 
ſavage regions, where a difference ſo marked 
hath been found between the two ſexes. The 
unanimity of hiſtorians upon this point, will 
probably never ſilence the doubts that naturally 
ariſe in the mind from ſo improbable an ac- 
count. | 
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* 9¹⁰ K Tur united teſtimonies of any number of wii- 
ters, cannot prevail againſt a well-Know'n, gene- 
5 ral, and conſtant law of nature. We know, that 
in every part, except at the Marianne iſlands, the 
woman has been found, as ſhe-ought to be, ſubject 
to the man. In order to induce me to believe 
this exception, it muſt be ſupported by another: 
which is, that in this region, the women were 
ſuperior to the men, not only in underſtanding, 
but even in bodily ſtrength. If I be not aſſured 
of one of theſe facts, I ſhall deny the other; 
unleſs, however, ſome ſuperſtitious tenet, have 
rendered their perſons ſacred. For there is no- 
thing which ſuperſtition doth not alter, no cuſ- 
tom, however monſtrous, which it doth not 
eſtabliſn, no crimes: to which it doth not lead, 
no ſacrifices which it doth not obtain. If ſuper- 
ſtition, at the Marianne iſlands, declares to man, 
It is the will of God that thou ſhouldſt cringe 
before woman; he will not fail to cringe to her. 
Beauty, talents, and wit, in all countries of the 
world, whether ſavage or civilized, will induce a 
man to throw himſelf at the feet of a woman: but 
theſe advantages peculiar to ſome women, can- 
not eſtabliſn in any part a general ſyſtem, of the 
tyranny of the weaker ſex over the ſtronger. 
The man commands. the woman, even in, thoſe 
countries where the woman commands the nation. 
The phænomenon, at the Marianne iſlands, 
would be in the ſyſtem of morality, the ſame as 
the equilibrium of two unequal weights, ſul- 
pended to levers of equal length, would be in the 


ſyſtem of philoſophy. No kind of authority 
| | | ought 
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ought to induce us tb belleve an abſurdity. But 5 0.0.K* 
it may be urged,” that the women may have — 


deſerved this authority, on account of ſome 
important ſervices, the memory of which may 


have been loſt. Suppoſing this to be the caſe, 


the men would ſoon have forgotten the gratitude 


they might have ſhew'n in the firſt inſtance.” 

Tux third remarkable thing in the Marianne 
iſlands, was a proſs, or canoe, the ſingular form of 
which, hath always attracted the attention * the 
moſt enlightened navigators. 


Tuts people reſided in iſlands FRF from 
each other by conſiderable diſtances. Although 
they had neither the means nor the deſire of 
making exchanges, yet they wiſheq to commu- 
nicate with each other. They ſucceeded in this 
deſign with the aſſiſtance of a veſſel, entirely ſafe, 
though very ſmall: a' veſſel fit for every naval 
evolution, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of it's 
conſtruction; and fo eaſily managed, that three 
men were ſufficient” for all the manceuvres; a 
veſſel, which received the winds ſideways, a cir- 
cumſtance abſolutely neceſſary in theſe latitudes; 
which had the unparalleled advantage of going 


and returning, without ever tacking about, and 


merely by ſhifting the ſail; a veſſel, in a word, 
ſo expeditious, that it ran twelve or fifteen knots 
in leſs than an hour, and that it ſometimes went 
faſter than the wind. All connoiſſeurs acknow- 
lege, that this proſs, which is called: flying, on 
account of it's lightneſs, is the moſt perfect kind 
of boat that hath ever been contrived; and the 
invention of it cannot be diſputed with the in- 
Var, III. Cc habitants 
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B oc o K habitants of the Marianne iſlands, ſinee the mo- 


3 del of it hath never been found on any ſea in the 


world. If it were reaſonable to decide upon the 


genius of a nation, from one ſingle diſtin art, we 
could not avoid having the greateſt opinion of theſe 
ſavages, who, with coatſe. utenſils, and without 
the aſſiſtance of iron, have obtained effects at ſea, 
which the moſt enlightened people have not been 
able to procure to themſelves, from. a multiplicity 
of contrivances. But in order to determine with 
judgment on this matter, it would require other 
_ © proofs than a ſingle. talent, which chance may 
have ſupplied; and theſe. Hooks are not to be 
found in any hiſtory, i 
Tus Marianne iſlands were contend in 1627 
by Magellan. This celebrated navigator called 
them the Ladrone Iſlands, becauſe their ſavage 
inhabitants, who had not the leaſt idea of the 
right of property, which is unknow'n in a ſtate 
of nature, ſtole from on board their ſhips ſome 
trifles which tempted their curioſity. The Spa- 


niards neglected, for a long time, to fix them - 


ſelves in this Archipelago, where there were none 
of thoſe rich mines that excited their cupidity. 
It was only in 1668, that the ſhips which ſtopped 
there, from time to time, in their paſſage from 
Mexico to the Eaſt Indies, landed a few miſſion- 
aries on theſe iſlands, Ten years after this, the 
court of Madrid thought that they did not gain a 
ſofficient number of ſubjects by the means of per- 
ſuaſion; and they ſupported the ſermons of their 
miſſionaries with. a military force. 


SAVAGES, 
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3 living by themſclyes, and guided by 3 9, K 
a wild inſtinct ; to whom the bow and the arrow Gym 


were even unknow'n, and whoſe only weapon of 


defence was a large flick : ſuch ſavages could not 


reſiſt the European arms and troops. 'Never- 
theleſs, moſt of them, ſuffered themſelves to be 
put to death rather than they would ſubmit, 
A great number of them were the victims of the 
digraceful maladies which their inhuman con- 
querors had introduced among them. Thoſe 
who had eſcaped all theſe diſaſters, took the deſ- 
perate reſolution of making their wives miſcarry, 
in order that they might not leave behind them a 


progeny of ſlaves. The population decreaſed, | 


throughout the whole Archipelago, to ſuch a 
degree, that it became neceſſary, five and twenty 
or thirty years ago, to unite the feeble remains of 
them in the ſingle iſland of Guam. 

Tuis iſland is forty leagues in circumference. 
It's harbour, ſituated in the weſtern part, and de- 
fended by a battery of eight guns, is formed on 
one ſide by a ſlip of land which advances two 
leagues into the fea, and on the other by a ſhoal 
of the ſame extent, which' ſurrounds it almoſt 
circularly, Four ſhips may anchor here, ſhel- 
tered from all winds except the weſtern, which 
never blows hard in theſe latitudes. 

Ar the diſtance of four leagues from this har- 
bour, upon the borders of the ſea, and in a for- 
tunite poſition, the agreeable town of Agana is 
ſituated. In this chief place of the colony, and 
in twenty-one. ſmall hamlets ſcattered 'around the 
iſland, fifteen hundred inhabitants are diſtributed, 
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Bo 50 & the unfortunate remains of a population forinerly 


—— numerous. N e | tr 
Tux intetior part FC FAY ſerves as an _ le 
and a paſturage fot the goats, hogs, oxen, and 11 


poultry, which the Spanlards brought there at 4 
the time of the conqueſt, and which have ſince f 
become wild. Theſe ahimals, which muſt either | 
be ſhot or caught in a trap, were the principal 
food of the Indians and of their oppreſibrs, when 
"IF the face of things was ſuddenly changed. | 
y g An, active, humane, and enlightened man, 
hath ar length underſtood, that population would 
not be reſtored, but that it would even ſtill con- 
tinue , decreaſing, unleſs he could ſucceed in 
introducing agriculture into his iſland. This ele- 
vated idea hath induced him to become himſelf a 
culrivator. Stimulated by his example, the natives 
of the country have cleared thoſe lahds, the pro- 
perty of which he had promiſed them. © Theſe 
fields have been covered with rice, cacao, , maize, 
ſugar, indigo, cotton, fruits, and vegetables; 
the uſe of which, they had been ſuffered to remain 
ignorant of during one or two centuries ;- theit 
ſucceſs hath increaſed their docility, Theſe chil- 
dren of rude nature, in whom tyranny and ſuper- 
ſtition had completed the degradation of the 
human ſpecies, have followed in the workſhops 
ſome arts of primary neceſſity ; and have fre- 
vented, without any evident ſigns of reluctance, 
the ſchools that have been opened for their 
inſtruction. Their enjoyments have increaſed 
with their occupations; and they have at length 


experienced happineſs in one of the fineſt coun- 
tries 
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tries in the world: ſo true it is that every thing . * 


U 
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Fe x 


may be accompliſhed. 57 mildneſs and benevo- * 


lence, ſince; theſe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguiſning reſentment even in the mind of C 
ie ee 


Tris unexpected revolution bath been brought” 


about by M. Tobias; who, in 1773, fill go- 
verned the Marianne iſlands. May this virtuous 
and reſpectable. Spanjard one day obtain what 


vould complete. his happineſs, the conſolation of 


ſeeing, his favourite children forego their ;paſſion 


for the Faroe Rrer vine, and their turm for labour 
increaſe! 567 iet en goids n 43 oem 
Ir the daten, from the beginning, bad 
been inſpired with the reaſonable, views of the | 
prudent Tobias, the Marianne iſlands would have 


been civilized and cu tiyated. by his double ad. 


4 140 


4 * 


Guam. 
Du conquerors, quiet in Weir babe 
would the n have devoted themſelves to their paſ- 
ſion for. new diſcoveries, which were at that time 
the prevailin turn of the nation. Alſlted by 
the genius of their ne ſubjects for navigation, 
their activity would have conveyed the uſeful 
arts, and the ſpiric of ſociety, into the numerous 
iſlands that cover the Pacific Ocean, and till 
beyond them. The Univerſe would have been 
enlarged, as it were, by ſuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have 
ferived, in proceſs of time, ſome advantage 
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BOOK from connections formed with theſe regions, 
, © which were before unknow'n : ſince it is impol- 


Antient and 
modera ſtate 
of Califor- - 
nia, 


far : A$ the torrid zone: it is waſhed on each ſide 


| arrangement of matters would have been more 


the gronnd bare, ſtony, mountainous, ſandy, and 
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ſible that one nation ſhould enrich itſelf, and that 
others ſhould not partake of it's proſperity ; but 
the court of Madrid would have enjoyed ſooner, 
and more conſtantly, the Productions of theſe 
new eſtablimments. If we do not miſtake, this 


advantageous to Spain, than that which confines 
the Marianne iflands to the furniſhing of tefreſh- 
ments for the galleons; returning from Mexico to 
the Philippines, as Caltfornta is - deftined t6 ſup- 
ay them to 27 5 hey 89 12 55 the File 
Mexico- 7 Tron 


n is 1 20 4 long bak of land, 
which proceeds from the narthern coaſts of Ame- 
rica, and runs along between eaſt and ſouth as 


by t the Pacific Ocean. The p part that is know” n of 
this peninſula i is three hundred * long, and 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

IT is impoſſible that, chroughout ſuch an ex- 
tent of country, the. nature of the ſoil and the 
temperature of the air ſhould be every where the 
ſame... It may be aid, however, that, in gene- 
ral, the climate here is dry and exceſſively hot; 


conſequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
for the breeding of cattle. Amidſt the ſmall num- 
ber of trees that are found here, the moſt uſeful is 
the pitahaya, the produce of which conſtitutes the 
principal food of the Californians, This tree is 
a ſpecies of the Cereus Peruvianus, which, like the 
telt 
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reſt of the fame claſs, hath no leaves. It's ſtems, 
which are ſtraight and fluted, have their ſides full 
of prickles, and furniſh an immediate ſupport to 
ſome whitiſh flowers, ſimilar to thoſe of the no- 
pal on which the cochineal lives, but much 
longer. The fruits which ſucceed theſe flowers 
have inequalities upon their ſurface, which are 
produced by the remaining baſis of the ſcales of 
the calix. They are of the' fize of a hen's egg, 
red on the outſide, and filled on the inſide with a 
white pulp fit for eating, and ſweeter and more 
delicate than the ordinary fig. In the midſt of 
this pulp are ſound nag ſmall, "black, and 
ſhining ſeeds, i op 

Tux ſea; which is Heber 1 he land; Yekrits 
with moſt excellent fiſh of every kind. But the 
circumſtance which renders the gulph of Califor- 
nia of more importance is the pearls, which, in 
the fiſhing-ſeaſon, draw there, from the ſeveral 
provinces of Mexico, a ſet of greedy men, who 
have been ſubjected to-the tax of giving the fifth 
part of their fiſhery. to government. 

Taz Californians are well-made, 404 very 
e They are extremely puſillanimous, in- 
conſtant, indolent, ſtupid; and even inlenſible. 
They are children, in whom reaſon is not yet 
unfolded. They are more ſwarthy than the 
Mexicans. This difference of colour proves that 
the civilized ſtate of ſociety ſubverts or totally 
changes the order and laws of nature, ſince we 
find under the temperate zone a ſavage people, 
that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone, 


Cc 4 Broke 
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Bronx the Europeans had. penetrated, into Ca- 


— lifornia, the natives had no form of religion; and 


that of their goyernment;/was ſuch. as might be 
expected from their ignorance, Each nation, was 
an aſſemblage of ſeveral cottages, more os leſs 

N numerous, chat were all mutually confederated 
by alliances, but without any chief, They were 
ſtrangers even to filial obedience, although this 
ſentiment be, if, not more lively, zt leaſt more 
pure, in the ſtate ahbe anolen be 
lociety... . rs {TH in glad 9344 

In 1 the We which : a . 
of police aſſures to all individuals among civil - 
ized nations, the young ſavages expect only from 
their father. It is he who provides for their 
15 ſubſiſtence when they are children, and who 
watches for their ſafety, Ho is it poſſible that 
they ſhould not have recourſe to his benevolence: 
How ſhould they not avoid, with care, hat might 
deprive them of his ſupportW2W2W2).m2 vow 


ERrserer, which is not exacted, can ſoarce be 


diminiſhed in children, who conſtantly return, 


impelled by habit ſtill more than by want, to the 
cottage in which they were born, and from which 
they neyer wander to any diſtance. The ſepa- 
rations which education, induſtry, and trade, ſo 
frequently occaſion amongſt us, and which cannot 
but looſen. the ties of kindred, are unknow'n 
among the ſavages. They remain with the per- 
ſon to whom they owe their exiſtence, as long as 
he lives. It is not poſſible, therefore, that they 
ſhould deviate from obedience, , They receive no 
jmperious orders, There is no being. more > 
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khan ihe liehe ſavage; Heis born in a ſtate of 3 0.0 K 
liberty. He goes and comes; walks out and — 
returns, and even ſleeps from home, witllout 
yer: being ladbar he thai been doing, or 
hat hach Been become 06 him The idea of 
enerting e eie in order to bring him 
back, if hedtivuld chuſe to diſappear, would never 
be ſuggeſted. Nothing is ſo common in cities 
as bad fathers ; hut there are none to be found 
amidſt the ſoreſts. The more ſocieties increaſe 
in opulence and luxury, the leſs are the claims of 
conſanguinity attended to. We may even ven- 
tyre to ſays that the ſeverity, variety, and long 
continuance of our ſyſtem off education; that all 
theſe y ſeveral fatigues conteibute tos alienate the 
affection of our children for us. Nothing but 
experience can zeconcile them to us. Wel are 
; .obliged;t0, wait a long time he fore our cares are 
returned with gratitude, and our reprimands are 
forgotten. » The ſayage; hath never heard any of 
d A eee of his parents. He was 
chaſtiſed by them, When he knew how to 
1755 the animal on whopr he, was to feed, he 
had, ſcarce any ching more to learn, His paſſions 
being atari. he can fatisfy denn without — 
N motives. 8 N our ——— 
counteract our. propenſities. Can it be ſuppoſed 
that there. is. not one child among us, who, im- 
pelled by the deſire of enjoying ſpeedily a large 
fortune, does not think that his father lives too 
long? We wiſh, we could perſuade ourſelves that 
Of were. not. bg heart el the ſavage, to 
whom 
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B wr K whom his father hath nothing to leave, i is a ys 
mn of parricide. 8 5H, 42 

Ix our families, children are e n thar 

chejn aged parents talk at random; but it is not 

the ſame in the hut _ the ſavage.» There is very 


| little talking in it, and a high opinion is enter- | 
tained of the wiſdom of parents. Their inſtruc- 


tions ſupply the deficiency of obſervation reſpect- 
ing the craft of animals, the; woods which 
contain game, the coaſts abounding in fiſh, and 
the ſeaſons and times proper fer hunting and 

\ -ſhing. If the old man ſhould relate any parti- 
| -cularities of his wars or of his travels; if he 
[ſhould recall the memory of the battles he hath 
been engaged in, or of the ſnares he hath eſcaped; 
if he ſhould elevate his mind to explain to his 
children ſome of the moſt ſimple phænomena of 
nature; if; on a ſtar- light night, ſtanding at the 
entrance of his hut, he ſhould trace out to them, 
with his finger, the courſe of the conſtellations 
that glitter over their heads, according to the 
limited knowlege he hath of them: all theſe 
circumſtances will © excite their admiration of 
him. Should a ſtorm come on, ſhould any revo- 
lution happen upon the earth, in the air, or in 
the waters, or ſhould any agreeable or diſtreſſing 
event take place, all the children exclaim, our 
father foretold it to us; and their ſubmiſſion to 
his counſels, as well as their veneration for his 
perſon, is increaſed. When he is drawing near 
to his laſt moments, anxiety and grief are painted 
iin their countenances, their tears flow at his 
| death, and a long- continued filence prevails 
around 
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around his bed; Fe is laid in the earth, and bis 8 0,0 K 
butial- place is ſacred.” Annual honours are paid — 


tothis aſhes; and, in important or doubtful cir- 
cumſtances, they are ſometimes conſulted. Chil- 
dren, alas! among ourſelves are devoted to ſo 
many diſſipations, that their fathers are ſoon for- 
gotten by them. It is not, however, that 1 
prefer a ſavage to a civilized ſtare. This is a 
proteſtation I have made more than once. But 
the more J reflect upon this point, the more it 
ſeems to me, that from the moſt rude to the moſt 
civilized ſtate of nature, every thing is nearly 
compenſated; virtues and Vces, natural good 
and evil. In the foreſt, as well as in ſociety, the 
happineſs of one individual may be Jeſs or greater 
than that of another: but I imagine that nature 
hath ſer certain bounds to the felicity of every 
conſiderable portion of the human ſpecies, be- 
yond which” we have nearly as een to Arche 
to gain Jt 81055 

Mxxico had no de Wees pacified, dnn 


Cortez conceived the project of adding California 


to His conqueſts. He undertook this expedition 
himſelf; in 1526 but it was not a ſucceſsful one. 
Thoſe which were afterwards undertaken in rapid 
ſucceſſion to each other, during the courſe of 
two centuries, were not more fortunate; whether 
the expences of them were ſupported by indivi- 
duals or by the government: this continuance 
of adverſe fortune may be accounted for. 
Taz cuſtom of taking views, tracing plans, 
or charts, of the places that were viſited, was not 


then very common. If fome adventurer, more 


T intelligent, 
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a intelligent, or more laborious than his compa- 
dn nions, wrote an acconnt of his voyage, it Was 


ſeldom depoſited inf the public regiſters; anch if 
it were, it was buried in the duſt and forgotten. 
The printing of i it would have remedied this in- 


convenience; but the fear of making foreigners 
acquainted with what it was impoſſible to conceal 
fro m hem, ogcalioned this; mode of communi- 


cation to be rejected. Thus it Was, that the 
people gained no experience. Abſurdities were 


perpetuated; and the laſt commanders who uns» 


dertook theſe expeditions, - miſcarried by the 
ſame e webe ee bewenden the ſucceſs of 
the former. 48 o 54d of 

Tux conqueſt of California had been r 
given up, when the Jeſuits, in 1697, ſolicited 
permiſſion to undertake it. As ſoon as they had 
obtained the conſent of government, they began 


to execute à plan of legiſlation, which they had 


formed from accurate ideas of the nature of the 
ſoil; the character of the inhabitants, and the in- 
fluence of the climate. Their praceedings were 
not directed by fanaticiſm. They arrived among 
the ſavages whom they intended to civilize, with 
curioſities that might amuſe them; with corn 


for their food, and with apparel, c calculated to 


pleaſe them. The hatred. theſe. people bore, to 
the' Spaniſh name could not ſupport itſelf againſt 


| theſe demonſtrations of benevolence. They teſ- 


tified their acknowlegments as much as their 
want of ſenſibility and their inconſtancy would 


permit them. Theſe faults were partly over- 
come by the religious inſtitutors, who purſued. 
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themſelves carpenters, maſons, 'weavers, and 
huſbandmen'z and by theſe means ſucceeded: in 
imparting knowlege, and, in ſome. meaſure, a 

taſte for the moſt uſeful arts, to this ſavage people, 
ho have been all ſucceſſively formed into one 
body. In 1745, they compoſed forty- three vil- 
lages, that were ſeparated from each other by the 
barrenneſs of the ſoil, and the want of water. 


Tn inhabitants of theſe ſmall villages ſubſiſt 


principally on corn and pulſe, which they culti- 


vate, and on the fruits and: domeſtic animals of 


Europe, the breeding of which is an object of 
continual attention. The Indians have each 


their field, and the property of what they reap; 
but ſuch is their want of foreſight, that they 
would ſquander in a day what they had gathered, 


if the miſſionary did not take upon himſelf to 
diſtribute it to them as they ſtand in need of it. 
They already manufacture ſome coarſe ſtuffs. 
The neceſſaries they are in want of are purchaſed 
with pearls, which they fiſh in the gulph, and 
with wine nearly reſembling that of Mageira, 
which they ſell to New Spain and to the galleons; 
and the uſe of which, experience hath ſhew'n,' it 
is neceſſary to prohibir among them. F 

_ Arzw laws, that are very ſimple, are ſufficient 
to regulate this riſing ſtate. In order to enforce 
the obſervance of them, the miſſionary chuſes the 
moſt intelligent perſon of the village; who is im- 


powered to whip and impriſon; the only puniſh- 


ments of which they have any knowlege. 
. N So 


+a 3 
their project with a degree of warmth and afli- 5 0 0 K 
duity peculiar to their ſociety, | They made * 
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BOOK So many cruel and deſtructive ſcenes have 
news hitherto diſtreſſed our minds, that we may be 
permitted to ſtop for a moment in conſidering 
labours that were inſpired by humanity, and di- 
rected by benevolence: all other conqueſts had 
been made by force of arms. We have ſeen no- 
thing but men deſtroying or loading each other 
with chains. The regions we have gone over, 
have ſucceſſively preſented to us ſo many ſcenes 
of perfidy, of ferociouſneſs, of treachery, of ava- 
rice, and of all the crimes to which man is 
ſtimulated by the combination and violence of 
the moſt inordinate paſſions. The traces of. our 
pen have been conſtantly marked with blood. The 
region we are now entered upon, is the only one 
which hath been ſubdued by reaſon. Let us 
repoſe ourſelves, and take breath. Let the pic- 
ture of innocence and peace diſſipate the gloomy 
ideas with which we have hitherto been aſſailed, 
and relieve us for a moment from. thoſe painful 
ſenſations with which our heart hath ſo conſtantly 
been oppreſſed, agonized, and toren. Alas 
the new ſenſations I experience will laſt too ſhort 
a time to excite envy. Thoſe great cataſtrophes 
which ſubvert the globe, and the deſcription of 
which, is pleaſing to all readers, from the yio- 
lence of the ſhocks they receive from them, and 
from the tears, partly delicious, and partly bitter, 
which they draw from their eyes, will ſoon ſully 
the remainder of theſe deplorable annals. Rea- 
ders, are ye wicked, or are ye good? If ye were 
good, ye would not, it ſhould ſeem, liſten to the 


. recital of theſe calamitiee ; ; if ye were wicked, ye 
would 


— 
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| would hear them without ſhedding a tear. Yet, B OO K 
I perceive your eyes are overflowing. Ye pant after — 
happineſs, and yet misfortune alone can awaken 

your attention. The reaſon of it is plain. The 

afflictions of others, afford you comfort in your 

own, and your ſelf-eſtimation is increaſed, by 

the compaſſion you beſtow upon them. 

In all California there are only two fri "wag | 
each conſiſting of thirty men, , and. a/ ſoldier with 
every miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by 
the legiſlators, and were under their orders, though. 
they were paid by the government. The court 
of Madrid ſaw no inconvenience. in leaving theſe. 
trifling forces in the hands of thoſe who had 
acquired their confidence; ; and they have been 
convinced, that this was the only expedient to 
preſerve their new conqueſts from a ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion totally deſtructive. 

Sucn: was the ſtate of affairs when, in en the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jeſuits from Cali- 
fornia, as they did from all the other proyinces, 
Theſe miſſionaries had formed the project of 
carrying on their labours upon the two ſhores of 
the ſea, as far as the chain of mountains which con- 
nects California with New Spain. They wiſhed 
to raiſe the empire, the ſubjects of which they 
were increaſing, to a degree of power, that might 
allow them to behold with tranquillity the 
voyages of the Ruſſians, and the diſcovery of the 
North-Weſt paſſage, which the Engliſh have 
been in ſearch of for ſo long a time. Far from 
abandoning theſe great projects, it is ſaid thar 
the Spaniſh miniſtry hath extended them till 

e further, 
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2% * further. It will not even be long before the in- 
w—_— habitants of the two hemiſpheres will fee them 


carried into execution, unleſs ſome unſurmount- 
able obſtacles, proceeding from ere wag In 
ſhould counteract their plans. 15 


Bor till cheſe vaſt ſpeculations ſhall Gither'be 


annihilated, or realiſed, "California "ſerves for 2 
port of refreſhment for ſhips that ſail from the 
Philippine iſlands” to Mexico. Cape St. Lucas, 
ſituated at the ſouthern extremity of the peninſola, 


is the place where they touch. There they find 


a good harbour, refreſhments, and ſignals, which 
give them information of the appearance of any 
enemy in' theſe latitudes," which are the moſt dan- 
gerous for them. It was in 1734 that the galleon 


arrived there for the firſt time; where it hath ever 


ſince been ordered, or compelled by * 
ſtop. 

Tut ſyſtem; adopted by all the ſtates of PTY 
of holding colonies in the moſt abſolute depend- 
ance 'on the mother-country, hath always ren- 
dered the connexions of Mexico with Aſia ſuſpi- 
cious to ſeveral of the Spaniſh politicians. Far 
from agreeing with them in opinion,  Alberoni 
wiſhed to give an unlimited extenſſon to the 
freedom of theſe connections. Ie appeared to 


him a very wiſe plan, that the Eaſt Indies ſhould 
clothe the two continents of America. It was 


his idea, that the coloniſts would be dreſſed 
more to their taſte, at a cheaper rate, and in 1 
manner more ſuitable to the climate. In times 
of the European wars they would not be expoſed, 
as they frequently had been, to the want of the 
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co and Peru with proviſions. Spain, in a word, by 


aa 


1 GED... 2, 


ſame duties which ic receives from thoſe that are 
furniſhed by it's rivals, would loſe: no part of 
is revenue. It might even, upon - emergencies, 
obtain from it's colonies ſuccours, which, at pre- 


ſupply.” 

Tax views of this bold yy entering mi- 
niſter were extended ſtill further. He wiſhed 
that the mother=-country itſelf ſhould form im- 
e, menſe connections with the Eaſt, through the 
„medium of it's American colonies. According 
"I to him, the Philippines, which had hitherto paid 
in enormous tribute to the induſtry of the Euro- 
ar pean, or Aſiatic nations, that furniſhed them 
ni vith manufactures, or productions, might fend 
their inhabitants in ſearch of them, upon their 
own ſhipeszand obtain them at firſt band. By 
giving the fame quantity of metals as their com- 
petitors, they would purchaſe at a cheaper rate, 
decauſe theſe. metals coming directiy from 


e 


America, would not have incurred fo much ex- 
nes pence, as thoſe which are conveyed into our 


regions, before they go to India. The mer- 
handize embarked at Manilla, would arrive at 


collecting from the merchandize of India, the 


ſent, W *** 


4⁰¹ 
moſt common and neceſſary articles of liſe. 1 * 
They would be richer, more attached to the 
mother country, and better able to deſend them- 

ſelves againſt the enemies it might dra upon 
them. Theſe enemies themſelves would” be leſs. 
formidable; becauſe they would gradually loſe the 
ſtrength which they acquire from furniſhing Mexi-- 
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TER Panama, upon an ocean perpetually. calm, in s 


— very ſtraight line, and with the ſame. Winds, f 
By means of a very ſhort. canal, which hath been hy 
ſolicited a long time by the merchants, the car. (Wl „ 

goes would afterwards, be eaſily conveyed to the c 

mouth of the Chagre, where cher would. be em- k 

barked for Europe. | li 

ALBERONE was well. aware, a as powers, 8 

whoſe intereſts this arrangement would prejudice, V 

and whoſe trade it would ruin, would endeavour gi 


to obſtruct it; but he thought himſelf in a con- $i 
dition to bid defiance to their reſentment in the af 
European ſeas, and he had already given orders Ot 
for putting the coaſts and harbours of the South of 
Sea in a ſtate not to fear the efforts of any feeble 


fquadrons that might attack them. | * 
Tuxsz views were approved of by ſome. Thoſe - 
who were enthuſiaſts in fayour of Alberoni, and mA 
there were many of them, conceived them to be ¶ one 
the ſublime efforts of a powerful genius, for the 1 
proſperity and glory of a mor**chy, which he - 
was endeavouring to reſtore to it's forme: ſplen· Wi .. 
dour. Others, and theſe were the greater num. arra. 
ber, conſidered theſe projects, ſo great in appear Wl cont 
ance, merely as the ravings of a diſordered fs 
imagination, which exaggerated the reſources df * 


a ruined ſtate, and which flattered itſelf that it 
ſhould give the commerce of the whole world 10 
a nation reduced, for two centuries paſt, to the 
impoſſibility of carrying on it's own. The di 
grace of this extraordinary man quieted the 
- ferment which he had raiſed in the two hem: 
ſpheres. The connections of the Philippine 
with Mexico, continued upon the former footing 

0 yi ; 
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as well as thoſe which this great province main- 
tained, with Peru by the South Sea. 


Tux coaſts of Mexico do not reſemble thoſe 


of Peru, where the vicinity and height of the 
Cordeleras entertain a perpetual ſpring, and 
keep up regular and mild winds. As ſoon as the 
line is croffed, at the height of Panama, the free 


communication of the atmoſphere from Eaſt to 


Weſt being no longer interrupted by that prodi- 
gious chain of mountains, the climate becomes 
different. The navigation, indeed, is eaſy and 
ſafe in theſe latitudes from the middle of 
October to the end of May: but during the reſt 
of the year, the calms and ſtorms which alter- 


nately prevail, render the ſea troubleſome and 


dangerous. | 

Tux coaſt which borders this ocean, hath an 
extent of ſix hundred leagues. Formerly, not 
one ſingle trading veſſel, nor fiſhing ſmack, was 


known to come out of the ports which nature hath 


formed there. This inactivity was partly owen 
to the indolence of the people: but the fatal 
arrangements made by the court of Madrid, had 
contributed {ill more to produce it. 

Wukx the empire of the Incas, and that of 
Montezuma, firſt became provinces of Spain, the 
communication between them by the South Sea 
was open and uncontrouled. Some time after 
this, it was reſtrained to two ſhips; and in 1636 


it was entirely prohibited. Urgent and repeated 


repreſentations determined the government to 
open it again at the end of half a century, but 
D d 2 In... 
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with reſtrictions that rendered it of no effect. It 
was not till 1774, that North and South Ame- 
rica were allowed to make all the exchanges 
which their mutual intereſt might require. The 
ſeveral parts of the two regions will undoubtedly 0 
derive great advantages from this new arrange- k 
ment of things. It may however be foretold, Wl q 


that it will be more ſerviceable to erben than g 


to any other count. th 
Tunis audience extends it's Acporiage jun pi 
dition over twelve leagues to the weſt, ſixty to fre 
the Eaſt, a hundred to the North, and three 
hundred to the South: it is OY 255 * or for 


eight provinces art 


_- Nicaraova is regularly diſtreſſed: every year 


Tnar of Coſta Rides: is very hint: Sled als 
but little cultivated, and ſcarce affords any thing 
except cattle. A great part of the antient inhabit- 
ants have-hitherto refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke. 


with a fix month's rain, which falls down in tor- 
rents, and a fix month's devouring drought. The 
inhabitants are: ſome of the moſt effeminate men 
of New Spain, though. among the leaſt opu- 


a | tage 

Tur Caſtilians have . more "pie ſome 
at Honduras than at any other place. They the e 
made a deſert of it, and accordingly they get if and 
nothing from it, except a little caſſia, and ſome i dual 


ſarſaparilla. 


Vera-Paz uſed to "Pint the Old Mexico 
with thoſe bright plumages, of which thoſe 


pictures, that have been extolled for ſo long i 
. . | time, 
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time, were compoſed. This province hath loſt * 0.0 K 
all it's nee, ſince this kind of trade hath — 


been given up. 

Soconvusco is know'n only 5 the perfection 
of it's Cacao. The greateſt part of this fruit, 
ſupplies America itſelf. The two hundred 
quintals that are brought to Europe belong to 
government. If there be a greater quantity 
than the court can conſume, it is ſold to the 
public at double the price of that which comes 
from Caraccas. 


Caraea, though in the center of Mexico, 


formed a ſtate independent of that empire at the 
arrival of the Spaniards: but this diſtrict was 
alſo compelled: to yield to arms, the progreſs of 
which nothing could ſtop: There was not much 
blood ſpilt on this ſpot, and the Indians are ſtill 
more numerous here than any where elſe. As 


the province abounds only in corn, fruits, and 
paſturage, few of the conquerors ſettled in it; 


and this is perhaps the reaſon why man is leſs 
degraded, and leſs degenerated here, than in 
thoſe diſtricts that are full of mines, or advan- 
tageoully ſituated for trade. The natives ſhew 
ſome intelligence, and a degree of aptitude for 
the arts, and they ſpeak 2a language which is ſoft, 
and hath eyen ſome fort of elegance. Theſe 
qualities are eſpecially remarkable at Chiapa de 
Los- Indios, a city of ſome importance, where 
the moſt conſiderable families of the natives have 
taken refuge, which they alone occupy, and 
where they enjoy great privileges. The dexte- 
pity and courage of theſe men, who are leſs op- 
D d 3 preſſed 
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B ” 10 K preſſed than their neighbours, is habitually dif. Fr 
3 played, upon the river which waſhes their walls, in 
With a number of boats they form naval arma- at 
ments, inſtitute ſea fights with each other, and ea 


attack and defend themſelves with ſurpriſing fü 
agility. They build up caſtles of wood, which w/ 
they cover with painted linen, and lay fiege to lll «ir 

them. They do not leſs excel in bull-fighting, ſit 
cudgelling, dancing, and all bodily exerciſe. 


How much will theſe accounts make us regret, pa 
that the Indians ſhould have fallen under the | 

1 5 | go 
power of a conqueror, who hath contracted, ch 


inſtead of enlarging, tha bonds of their pooh of 
tude. 

Taz province of Guatimala ah in common 
with the other provinces dependent upon it, 


cattle, mines, corn, maize, ſugar, and cotton: ſtaj 
but none of the reſt ſhare with it the advantage Eu; 
of cultivating indigo. It is upon it's territory Th 
that a city bearing it's name is ſituated, /where all hay 
the offices of adminiſtration, and all the tribunals atta 
neceſſary for the een or ſo large q. coun- der 
try, are united, on 

Tuts celebrated city was built, whether proper- It i 


ly or improperly, in a valley, about three miles 
broad, and bounded by two lofty mountains. 
From the mountain towards the South run ſeveral 
rivulets and fountains, which delightfully refreſh 
the villages that are ſituated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers and 
fruits. The aſpect of the mountain that is to the 
North, is terrible. There is no verdure ever 
ſeen 5488 it; nothing but — and calcined 

| : ſtones. 


\ 


\ 
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ones. A kind of rumbling noiſe, which the pO o K 


are in a ſtate of fuſion within the caverns of the 


furnaces iſſue flames and torrents of ſulphur, 
which fill the air with a horrible infection. Gua- 
timala, according to an expreſſion much uſed, is 
ſituated between paradiſe and hell. 

Tux articles that are wanted in Peru, are diſ- 
5 patched from this capital by the South Sea. The 


Mes: OS IS £2 oh oP 


4 gold, the ſilver, and the indigo deſtined for this- 
l, continent, are carried upon mules to the town 


i of St. Thomas, ſituated at the diſtance of fixty 


inhabitants aſcribe to the boiling of metals that 


earth, is continually heard. From theſe internal 


leagues from the city, at the extremity of a very _ 


* deep lake, which loſes itſelf in the gulph of Hon- 
duras. All theſe riches are exchanged in this 
ſtaple for the merchandize that is brought from 
Europe in the months of July and Auguſt. 
This place is intirely open, though it would 
have been very eaſy to have ſecured it from every 
attack; the more fo as it's entrance is ren- 
dered narrow by two high rocks, which project 
on each ſide within cannon-ſhot of each other. 
It is probable that Spain will not alter her con- 
duct till ſhe hath fuffered for her Verio iN 
which ſhe might eaſily be made to do. 

Tu veſſels that ſhould undertake - this expe- 
dition might anchor in perfect ſafety in the road. 
A thouſand or twelve hundred men, landing at 


the ſpace of fifteen leagues, where they would 
find commodious roads and ſubſiſtence. The 
reſt” of their way would be acroſs plains that are 

D d 4 | 5 well 


St. Thomas, might paſs over the mountains for 
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7 Rok well peopled and plentiful, They would then 
— arrive at Guatimala, in which there is not a 
ſingle ſoldier, nor the leaſt fortification. It's 
forty thouſand ſouls, Indians, Negroes, Meſtees, 
and Spaniards, who have never ſeen an enemy, 
| would be incapable of making the. leaſt. reſiſt. 
ance. In order to ſave. their lives, they would 
deliver up the immenſe riches. they have been ac- 
cumulating for more than two centuries, which 
would amount at leaſt to thirty millions“, The 
troops would reimbark with this booty, Aa, if 
they choſe it with hoſtages that un ſecure 
their retreat. ' | 
UnFoRTUNATELY this danger cannot 1 now be 
incurred. A dreadful. earthquake hath com- 
"pletely deſtroyed Guatimala in 1772. This city, 
one of the richeſt in Ameriea, preſents nothing 
but a heap of ruins, -_ 
- In other countries ſuch a city would Gon be 
reſtored again; for what cannot active and in- 
duſtrious nations do? By them, regions that were 
thought uninhabitable, are , peopled ; the moſt 
ungrateſul ſojl. is rendered fruitful; the waters 
are driven back, . and this fertility ariſes from the 
ſlime ; moraſſes are made to bear houſes ; and 
man cuts roads for himſelf through the bodies of 
mountains. He ſeparates, or connects together, 
at pleaſure, the rocks, by bridges which are, 2 
it were, ſuſpended over the obſcure depth of the 
abyſs, at the bottom of which the angry torrent 
ſeems to murmur at his boldneſs. He raiſes 
dikes againſt the ſwelling of the ſea, and fleeps 
with tranquillity in the dwelling which he hath 


n 
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found ed on the waves. He collects together 2 * 2 = 


the winds to convey him to the extremity of the 


globe, and the winds obey his commands. Q 


man ! that art ſometimes ſo puſillanimous and ſo 


little, how great doſt thou appear in thy projects, 


and in thine actions; with two feeble levers of 
fleſh, and aſſiſted only by thine underſtanding, 
thou doſt attack the whole ſyſtem of nature, and 
doſt ſubdue her! Thou braveſt the conſpiring 
elements, and doſt reduce them to obedience ! 
Nothing can reſiſt thee, whether thy ſoul be tor- 
mented with love, or with the deſire of poſſeſſing 


ſome beautiful woman, deſtined one day to be- 


come the object of thine averſion; whether it be 
ſwayed by intereſt, or by the rage of filling thy 
coffers with riches, from which thou doſt flatter 
thyſelf with the proſpect of enjoyments which 
thou wilt reject when in thy power; or whether ic 
be ſtimulated with the thirſt of glory, or the am- 
bition of obtaining the applauſe of thy cotem- 
poraries whom thou doſt deſpiſe, or of poſterity, 
which cannot certainly have a ſtronger claim to 
thy reverence! If thou doſt great things from 
paſſion, thou doſt others equally great from a 
ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs end diſquietude. Thou waſt 
acquainted with but one world; and when thou 
didſt conjecture the exiſtence of another, thou 
didſt go in ſearch of it, and didſt find it. I have 
progreſſively followed thy footſteps in this New 
World. If the. boldneſs of thine enterprizes 


' ſhould ſomerimes have concealed their enormity 


from me, I am till equally coafounded, whether 
thy 


few planks, and ſicting down upon them, orders 


o 
- 
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BOOK thy crimes freeze me with horror, or thy virtues 
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B27 tranſport me with admiration, 


Sven is the picture of the ferocious Spaniards 


who conquered America: but the nature of. the 


climate, a vicious adminiſtration, and the plen- 


tiful enjoyment of all things, enervated their de- 


ſcendants, Every. undertaking which carried 


with it the leaſt di ifculty, was found to be above 
the efforts of their corrupted minds; and 


their effeminate arms refuſed every kind of 


labour. During this long period, a ſtate of le- 


thargy prevailed, of which there are few examples 
in hiſtory. How was it poſſible, that in ſuch a 
ſtate, a city ſwallowed up by volcanoes, ſhould 
have been raiſed out of it's ruins? But for ſome 
years paſt, the ſpirit of the nation 'hath been 
reviving, Already hath the plan of another city 
been traced, more ſpacious, more convenient, 
more beautiful than the former: and it will be 
erected at the diſtance of eight leagues from that, 
upon a more ſolid baſis. - Already hath the court 


of Madrid, contrary to their uſual and too tardy 


modes of proceeding, ſet aſide the funds neceſ- 
fary for the conſtruction of the public ,edifices, 
Already do the inhabitants, relieved from thoſe 
tributes which might have ſerved as a reaſon or 
as a pretence for their inactivity, coincide with 
the views of government. New Spain will ſoon 
be embelliſhed with a New Guatimala. If this 


' exertion ſhould continue, or if it ſhould increaſe, 


the Engliſh will probably be driven from the 
ſettlements they have begun between the Lake 
of Nicaragua and Cape Honduras, 
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Tus diftrift occupies one hundred and eighty 
leagues of the coaſt, and runs back into the in- 
land parts, as far as ſome very high mountains * a 
greater or leſs diſtance from the ocean. | 
_ Tag climate is wholeſome and temperate. 
The ſoil is commonly even, very well watered, 
and feems fit for all the productions cultivated 
between the tropics, The inhabitants are not 
here expoſed to thoſe frequent droughts and ter- 
rible hurricanes, which, in the iflands of the New 
World, ſo often fruſtrate the moſt reaſonable 
expectations. 

Tux country is chiefly inhabited by the Moſkito 
Indians. Theſe people were formerly numerous: 
but the ſmall-pox hath confiderably diminiſhed 
their population. It is not ſuppoſed that their 
ſeveral tribes can at preſent” put more than nine 
or ten thouſand men under arms. 

A naTon, fill leſs populous, is fixed in the 
environs of Cape Gracias-a3-Dios. Theſe are the 
Samboes, deſcendents, as it 1s faid, of the crew 
of a Guinea ſhip which was ſhipwrecked in theſe 
latitudes, Their completion, their features, 
their hair, and their propenſities, will ſcarce allow 
us to aſſign any other origin to them. 

Tux Engliſh are the only Europeans, whom 
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theſe parts, 


their cupidity hath mo to eee in theſe fa- 


vage regions. 

T nE firſt eſtabliſhment was formed cnt 
the year 1730, at twenty-ſix leagues diſtance 
from Cape Honduras. It's poſition, at the ex- 
tremity of the coaſt, and upon the Black River, 


mouth, 


which hath no more than fix feet water at it's 


* „ 
* o K mouth, will probably always retard and prevent 
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—.— it's progreſs. 


AT the diſtance of fifty- four leagues from this 


colony is Gracias-à-Dios; the harbour of which, 
formed by an arm of the ſea, is immenſe, and 


_ tolerably ſafe. - It is near this famous cape that 
the Engliſh have fixed themſelves, upon a na- 
vigable river, the borders of which oy 


fertile, 

SevenTyY leagues beyond this, this enterprix- 
ing nation hath found, at Blue-field ſome ſpa- 
cious and fruitful plains, an acceſſible river, a 


convenient harbour, and a rock which might 


eaſily be made impregnable. 

In 1769, the three factories did 1 not employ 
more than two hundred and fix white men, as 
many Mulattoes, and nine hundred ſlaves. Ex- 
cluſive of the mules and other articles ſent to 
Jamaica, they ſent this year to Europe eight 
hundred thouſand feet of mahogany, two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds weight of farſaparilla, 
and ten thouſand pounds of tortoiſe-ſhell. The 
number of hands hath been ſince increaſed. Su- 
gar-canes have begun to be planted; and the 
firſt ſugar they haye yielded hath been found to 
be of a ſuperior quality, Some careful obſeryers 
affirm, that a quiet poſſeſſion of the Moſkito 


country, would one day be more valuable to 


Great Britain, than all the iſſands which that na- 
tion now poſſeſſes in the Weſt Indies. 

Tux Engliſh do not ſeem to form the leaſt 
N reſpecting their right of property. Never, 


5 fay the writers of this FORMS did Spain ſubdue 
theſe - 
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theſe people, and never did theſe people ſubmit 5 & 50k 
to Spain. They were by right, and ip/o facto, — 
independent, when, in 1670, their chiefs, of 
their own accord, had recourſe to England, and 


_acknowleged it's ſovereignty. So little was this 


ſubmiſſion compelled, that it was renewed at 
ſeveral intervals. At their ſolicitation, the court 
of London ſent, in 1741, a body of troops upon 
this territory, and theſe were ſoon followed by a 
civil adminiſtration. If, after the peace of 1763, 
the troops and the magiſtrates were withdraw'n, 
and if the fortifications, raiſed for the ſecurity of 
the ſavages, and their protectors, were de- 
moliſhed, this was owen to the ignorance of the 
miniſtry, who ſuffered themſelves / to be per- 
ſuaded, that the Moſkito country made part of 
the Bay of Honduras, This miſtake having been 
removed, a regular form of government hath 


again been eſtabliſhed in theſe Sans at the be- 


ginning of 1776. 
W. x ſhould not ſetups to enter upon che dif: 
cufſion of theſe great intereſts, if the powers 


which they concern, conducted themſelves with 
reaſon and juſtice: but it is ſtrength and con- 
venience that ſettles every thing between them, 


although none of them have had the boldneſs to 
acknowlege it. Monarchs, what is that falſe 
ſhame which checks you? Since equity is for you 
nothing but an idle name, why do ye not avow 
it? Of what uſe are thoſe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which 
the weakeſt is compelled to accede; which de- 
note nothing i in either of * contracting parties, 
except 
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*I% 10 K except their being exhauſted of the means to 
— continue the war; and which are always in- 
fringed? It would be better that ye ſnhould ſign 
only a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, without fixing 

the duration of it. If ye have reſolyed to be un- 
Juſt, ceaſe, at leaſt, to be perfidious; for perfidy 
is a baſe and odious vice, inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of potentates. The fox in the lion's ſkin, 
or the lion in the fox's ſlcin, are two animals 
equally ridiculous. But, inſtead of addreſſing 
our diſcourſe to deaf perſons, whom we cannot 
convince of any thing, and whom we may offend, 
let us give ſome account of the Bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, and of the ben of en 
which ſeparates them. 


Tuis peninſula is a FAPTRY leagues in 
jongth; and twenty or five and twenty in breadth. 
The country is entirely level. There is neither 
a river nor a ſtream to be ſeen in it: but the 
water is every where ſo near the ſurface of the 
earth, and the ſhells are every where found in ſo 
great abundance, that this large ſpace muſt for- 
merly have made part of the ſea. The firſt Spaniards 
who appeared upon theſe coaſts, found, according 
ro Herrera, a very ſingular cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
there, The men generally carried about them 
ſome looking-glaſſes made of a ſhining ſtone, in 
which they inceſſantly viewed themſelves, while 
the women never made any uſe of this inſtru- 
ment, which is of ſo much value to beauty. 


IF the continval uſe which women make in 


our country of a looking-glaſs, only ſhews the 


deſire _—_ they have of making themſelves agree- ' 
able 
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able to the men, by adding to the charms which B a 87 
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they have received from nature, every attention Wi. 


that art can give them the men would be taking 
the ſanie trouble at Jucatan in order to pleaſe the 
women, But it is. ſo fingular a fact, that we 
may reaſonably call it in queſtion, unleſs it be 
ſupported by another, ſtill more extraordinary, 
which is, that the men devote themſelves to idle - 
neſs, while the women are condemned to labour. 
Whea the functions peculiar to the two ſexes are 


perverted, I ſhall not be ſurprized to find in 1 one, 


the frivolouſneſs of the other. 

THE. Jucatan, Honduras, and Campeachy, 
did not offer to the devaſtators of the New He- 
miſphere thoſe rich metals for which they had 
croſſed ſo many ſeas. Accordingly, they neglect- 
ed, and deſpiſed theſe regions. Few of them 
ſettled there; and thoſe who came there by 


chance, ſoon contracted the indolence of the In- 


dians. None of them attended to the cultivation 
of productions fit for exportation. In common 
with the colonies which had been deſtroyed or 
enſlaved, they lived upon cacao, and maize; to 
which they had added, the eaſy and convenient 
reſource, of cattle brought from the Old World. 
In order to pay for their cloathing, which they 
either would not, or knew not how to make 
themſelves, and for ſome other articles. of mode- 


rate value, which they. were ſupplied with from 


Europe, they had properly no other reſource, 
than a kind of wood for dying, know'n in all 
the markets by the name of Campeachy or log- 
wood. | 
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Tur tree which furniſhes it, is rather high; 
hath alternate leaves, compoſed of eight ſmaller 
ones, in form of a heart, and diſpoſed in two 
rows along one common coſta. It's flowers, 
which are ſmall and reddiſh, are colle&ed in 


_ cluſters at the extremities of the branches. 'T hey 


have each of them a calix of a ſingle piece; from 
the bottom of each ariſe five petals, and ten 
diſtinct ſtamina ; the piſtil, placed in the center, 
becomes a ſmall oval pod, flattened, and divided 
longitudinally into two ovals filled with two or 
three ſeeds. The moſt internal part of the wood, 
which is at firſt red, becomes black ſome time 


after the wood hath been felled. It is only this 


inner part of the tree er Foun this wg and 
violet colour. 

Tux taſte for theſe colours, which was een 
more general two centuries ago than it is at 
preſent, procured a conſiderable vent for this pre- 
cious wood. This ſale was for the benefit of the 
Spaniards alone, till the oſianndine we me Englit 


at Jamiaca. 


Aon the multitude of pirates who were con- 
cinwatly coming from this famous iſland, ſeveral 
went to cruiſe in the two bays, and on the coaſts 
of the peninſula, to intercept the veſſels that ſailed 
there. Theſe plunderers were fo little acquainted 
with the. value of their Cargo, that, when they 
found barks laden with it, they took away no- 
thing but the iron utenſils. One of them having 


carried off a large veſſel, which had nothing elſe 


but the logwood on board, brought it into the 
Thames, deſigning only to equip it as a priva- 
teer; 


r 
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teer; when, contrary to his expettation, he fold 1 71 * 
at a very high price the wood which he had — 
thought to be of ſo little value, that he had 


always burnt it during his voyage. After this 


diſcovery, the pirates, who were not ſucceſsful 


at ſea, never failed to repair to the river of 


| Champeton, where they took on board the piles 


of wood which were e found ranged on the 
ſhore. © 
Tux peace of the Engliſh with Spain having 


put a ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſe- 


veral of them employed themſelves in cutting In- 


dian wood, Cape Catoche furniſhed them at firſt | 


with abundance. As ſoon as they perceived it di- 
miniſh, they went to ſettle between Tabaſco and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Triſte, and in 
Beef Iſland, which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and ſixty. 
Their ardour, which at firſt was extreme, ſoon 
gave way; and the habit of idleneſs prevailed. 
As the greateſt part of them were excellent 


markſmen, the chace became their predominant 


paſſion; and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exerciſe, They ſoon 


began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 


inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
were deſtined to wait on them ; and the men they 


fold at Jamaica, or other iſlands. The Spaniards, -. 


rouſed from their lethargy by theſe enormities, 


ſurpriſed them in the midſt of their debaucheries, 


and carried them off. Moſt of them were even 


taken in- their cottages : they were led priſoners | 
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282 * to Meri where they er their drr a the 
—— Mgt 
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they | lived, 7 — e ah country (ay in. 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchmęgt 
ſecured them and their proyiſions; ; and they e con- 
figed themſelves to thoſe employments, which 
| their unhappy companions lamented that they bad 
ever neglected. They only took care not to pe- 
netrate into the 1 interior part of the « country, to cut 
wood, without being well armed, | 
THz induſtry was crowned with the greateſt 


„ 


ſucceſs. In reality, the tun of wood, Which had 
been ſold as high as nine hundred liyres * „ Was 

gradually fallen to a very low 1 price 3 but this dif- 
advantage in the price was compenſated by the 
quantity "that was ; ſold. The ci CUttErs delivered up 
the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, 
ſtrong liquors, linens, and cloaths; or to the 
Engliſh colonies of North America, which ſup- 
plied them with proviſions. This commerce, 
which was always carried on by ſmugglers, and 
which: occaſioned much clamour, became layfu fre 
in 176 2Þ The liberty of cutting logwood was ſe⸗ 
cured to Great Britain; hut ſhe was not permit- 
becher to raiſe cee, and was even obliged to deſtroj 


= | 
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thoſe which had been built, The court of Ma- 


$19 
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drid ſeldom have made any ſacrifices ſo great as | 


that of eſtabliſhing, in the center of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, an active, powerful, and ambitious nation, 
Accordingly, ſoon after the peace, they ſought 
to render even this conceſſion, which unfortunate 


Ledircumſtances had extorted, almoſt uſeleſs, 


Tux wood which grows upon the dry ſoil at 
Campeachy, is much ſuperior to that which is 
cut in the marſhes of Honduras. The laſt-men- 
tioned wood. was, however, moſt in uſe, becauſe 
the price of the farmer had, for a long time paſt, 
exceeded all bounds, This deficiency in the ſale 
was 2 juſt puniſhment of the blindgeſs and avi- 
city of the treaſury.” The Spaniſh miniſtry at 
length underſtood this great truth. The mer- 
. chandize was diſburthened of all the duties with 
which it had been "oppreſſed ; it was freed from 
all the ſhackles which impeded it's circulation, 
and then it had a large vent in all the markets, 
Soon after this, the Engliſh found no ſale for 
their commodities. The court of Madrid, with- 
out having failed in their engagements, will find 
themſelves freed from a competition, which ren- 
dered the poſſeſſion of two large provinces uſe- 


leſs to them, The part of Cadiz ſometimes re- 


ceives the wood directly from the place it comes 
from; but it is more frequently ſent to Vera. 
Cruz, which is the true point of union between 
Mexico and Spain, 

OLD Vera-Cruz ſerved at firſt for a mart. This 
town, founded by Cortez on the very ſpot where 
he firſt landed, is ſituated on the borders of a 

| e river, 


It is chie 
by 5 
Cruz that 
Mexico 
communi- 
cates wühk 
Spain, 
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river, which is dry one part of the year, but 
which in the rainy ſeaſon 1s capable of receiving 
the largeſt veſſels. The danger to which the ſea- 
men were expoſed, in a firuation" where nothing 
defended them againſt the violence of the winds 
ſo common in theſe latitudes, induced them to 
ſeek for more ſecure ſhelter, which they found 
eighteen miles lower down on the ſame coaſt, 
* here they built New Vera-Cruz, at ſeventy-two 
leagues diſtance from the capiral of the empire, 


New Vera-Cruz is ſituated in a climate ren» 
dered diſagreeable and unwholeſome by a burn- 


ing ſun, and by frequent ſtorms. It is bounded 


on the North by dry ſands, and on the Wet by 


infectious moraſſes. The buildings are all of 
wood. The only inhabitants are, a moderate 


_ garriſon, ſome agents of government, the navi- 


gators arriving from Europe, and the commil- 
ſioners that are neceſſary to receive and expedite 
the cargoes. This harbour is formed by the ſmall 
iſland of St. Juan de Ulloa. It hath the diſad- 
vantage of not being able to hold more than 
thirty or thirty-five veſſels, which are not always 
ſheltered from the northern winds. The entrance 
into it is by two channels only, which are ſo nar- 
row, that they will not admit more than one ſhip 
at a time. The ſea in the neighbourhood is like- 
wiſe extremely dangerous, on account of a great 
number of rocks almoſt even with the ſurface of 
the water. It was generally thought by the pi- 
lots of the country, that nothing but a complete 
knowlege of the ſituation, acquired by many 
years * could poſſibly have enabled 
them 
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han to avoid ſo many ſhoals, Some deſperate BS. 2. 
pirates having ſurpriſed the place in 1712; —— 


towers were then conſtructed on the ſhore, where 


vigilant centinels are contiaually on guard for the 


common ſafety. _ 

IT is into this bad harbour, ck is properly 
the only one there is in the Gulph, that the fleet 
arrives, the deſtination of which is to furniſh Me- 
xico with proviſions. The ſhips that bring them 
do not land in ſucceſſion. They are fitted out at 
Cadiz, with a convoy, every two, three, or four 
years, as occaſions and circumſtances require. 
They are uſually from twelve to fourteen large 
merchant ſhips, eſcorted by two ſhips'of the line, 
or by a greater number, if public tranquillity be 
diſturbed or threatened. In order to prevent the 
dangers to which they might be expoſed at land- 
ing, by the hurricanes, they ſet out from Spain 
in the months of February, May, or June; in 


their paſſage, they take in refreſhments at Porto 


Rico, and arrive, after a voyage of ſeventy or 
eighty days, at Vera- Cruz, from whence their 
whole cargo is conveyed by mules to Xalapa. 
Is this town, which is ſituated twelve leagues 
from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, 
and well built, is kept a fair, which was limited 
by the antient regulations to fix weeks, but which 
at preſent laſts four months, and which is ſome- 


times prolonged to a further period, at the ſoli- 


citation of the Spaniſh or Mexican merchants. 
When the commercial tranſactions are finiſhed, 
the metals, and other articles given by Mexico * 

E e 3 | in 
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e 35 & in exchange for the productions ant merchandize 
— of Europe, are fent to Vera Cruz; where they are 
my embarked for our hemiſphere. The ſeaſons for 
diſpatching them are not all equally favourable, 

It would be dangerous to put to ſea in the 
months of Auguſt and September, and impoſſi ble 

to do it in Oftober and November. The fleet 

always takes the route of the Havannah, where 

it is joined by veſſels from Honduras, Cartha- 

gena, and other places. It ſtops there ten or 

twelve days, to take in freſh proviſions, and to 

allow time to the' ſhips to freight thethſelves with 

ſugar, tobacco, and other articles ſupplied by the 

iſland of Cuba. The ſhips then fail throvgh' the 
ſtreights of Bahama; they continue their courſe 

to the height of New England, and after ſailing 

for a long time in this Jatitude of forty degrees, 

they at length veer to the Touth-eaff, to came 

in view of Cape St. nem and to proceed to 


Cadiz. 
In the interval between the. failing of one fleet 
and the other, the court of Madrid ſends out one N 
or two men of war, which are called Azogues, to . 
carry to Mexico the quickſilver that is neceffary liv 
for working the mines. This quiekfilver was 23 


originally draw'n from Peru; but the commiſ- 
fions were ſo uncertain, ſo flow, and: ſo often 
fraudulent, that in 1734 it was judged to be | 
more convenient to ſend it from Europe. The for 
mines of Guadalcanal at firſt furniſſied the means; 
Theſe were afterwards forſaken for the richer mines 
of * in — The Azogues, on 

| their 
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their return, take charge of the produce of the 5 6,9 4 
ſales that have been made ſince the departure of === 
the fleet, of the ſums repaid for credit granted, 
and of the funds which the Mexican merchants 
chooſe to employ on their own. account in the 
next expedition. The government habitually 
allows three or four merehantmen to accompany 
theſe ſhips, Their whole cargo ſhould confift of 
fruits and liquors; but other more important ar- 
ticles are fraudulently introduced. Theſe mer- 
chantmen always return with their ballaſt, unleſs 
by ſpectab favour they ſhould be allowed to take 
in ſome cochineal. 
Is the depatture of the fleet be delayed from 
reaſons of convenience of policy, the court ſentls 
one of it's ſhips from the Havannah to Vera 
Cruz. It there takes charge of every thing that 
belopgs to government, and of the metals which 
the debrors; or ſpeculating perſons, chooſe to 
fend from the New Hemiſphere into the Old. 

From 1748 to 1753, one year with another, 
New Spain ſent to the mother- country, by the 
way of Vera Cruz and of Honduras, 62,661,466 
livres“, 574, 5 f of which were in gold, 
43,621,497 J in ſilver, and 18,465,419 | in pro- 
ductions, at tlie price in Europe. 

Or the productions, there were to the attbuht 
of 529,200 livres g for the crown, and 17,936, 2197 
for the merchants. 


2, 610589 l. 88. 4 d. 7 23,9391. 116. 8d: 
I 1,817,862 J. 78. 6d. 769, 302 l. gs. 2d. 
+ 24,049 l. 19 8. 4d. C 747 342 l. 98. 2d. 
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talions from our continent at Mexico, which arc 
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Or the gold and ſilver, there were to the amount 
of 25,649,040 livres“ for trade, 12,067,007 
livres f for the agents of the government, or for 
private perſons who meant to remit their fortunes 
to Europe, and 6,480,000 livres & for the go- 


vernment. 4 


Taz court of Madrid cannot fail of being this 
tribute increaſe ; and it is upon the following rea- 


ſons that this conjecture is founded. 


; Mxxico was formerly without any means of 
defence: for what was to be expected from a few 
tradeſmen, whom each city might put under 


arms, when the ſtate was threatened. with any 
danger of greater or leſs importance? Six regi- 


meats of infantry, and two of cavalry, were ſoon 
formed out of theſe ſcattered militia, and who have 
fince been diſciplined by officers ſent from Europe, 
Time extended the ideas of government. Men, 


accuſtomed: to the occupations of the arts and of 


commerce, did not appear to afford a ſufficient 
ſupport to authority ; and it was determined to 
raiſe, in the country itſelf, two. battalions of in- 
fantry, and two regiments of dragoons, who 
ſhould have none other but the military profel- 


| fion. After the peace of 1763, the government 


thought that a people, enervated by idleneſs and 
by the climate, were but ill adapted to war; and 
they ſent ſome regular troops from the mother- 
country into the colony. This ſyſtem is till fol 
lowed, and there are always three or four bat- 


1 1,048, 5 10 l. * "4 03, 7011. 198, 2d, 
1 270,000 l. | | 
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only relieved after they have ſtaid there four 5 1 
years. | 2 nos 
To theſe means of preſervation others have 
been added, not leſs effectual. The iſland of St. 
Juan de Ulloa, which forms the harbour of Vera 
Cruz, and which is to defend it, had but a few 
bad fortifications. Theſe have been razed. Some 
extenſive and ſolid works, calculated to make the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, have been lately con- 
ſtructed upon their ruins, and in the body of the 
rock. If, contrary to every appearance, this key 
of Mexico ſhould be forced, the country, even 
after this misfortune, would not be without de- 
fence. At the diſtance of four-and-twenty leagues 
from the ſea, and at the opening of the moun= , 
. tains, in a plain which nothing can command, 
the foundations of the magnificent citadel of 
Perole were laid in 1770. The arſenals, the bar- 
racks, the magazines, and every part of it, are 
bomb- proof. 
Accogbixd to all appearances, the court of 
Madrid will never leſſen the number of troops 
they keep in New Spain: but that part of the 
public revenue which the fortifications uſed to 
abſorb, cannot fail of increaſing their treaſures, 
unleſs they ſhould employ them in the colony it- 
ſelf, in forming ſome uſeful eſtabliſnments. Al- 
ready large docks are opened upon the borders of 
the river Alvarado, where woods for ſhip- build- 2 
ing abound. This novelty is of fortunate preſage, 
and will undoubtedly be followed by others. 
Perhaps, after having remained for three centu- 
Tles 
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'Þ * K ries in a ſtate of oppreſſion or lethargy, Mexico 
* will at length fulfil the important deſtination to 


Which it bath been ſo long called up in vain by 
nature. In this comfortable hope, let us take 
our leaye of North America, in order to go into 
the ſouthern part of that continent, where we 
Mall ſee, by an arrangement of providence which 
will never change, the ſame effects produced by 
the ſame cauſes ; the ſame animoſities excited by 
the ſame barbarity ; the ſame precautions ſuggeſt- 
ed by the ſame apprehenſions; the ſame oppoſi- 
tions raiſed by the ſame jealouſies; where we 
ſhall ſee one robbery giving riſe to another; one 
difgrace avenged by a ſubſequent diſgrace 
where we ſhall till ſee ſtupid perſeverance in evil, 


and find a leſſon of vnavailing experience, 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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